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DORA; 

A GIRL WITHOUT A HOME. 



CONSOLATION. 

|OLLEGE HOUSE, a seminaiy for young 
ladies, was described as standiug within its 
own grounds, and in an open and healthy 
situation. At one time this description would have 
been fairly correct, but at the time of which we write 
the grounds had been sadly encroached upon; builders 
had speculated in that once remote south-western 
suburb of London, and a scrubby grass plot in front, 
ornamented by four fine laburnum trees, and a fairly 
large garden in the rear, were all that remained of the 
grounds. Its openness — to the sky — could not be dis- 
puted, although it was completely surrounded by 
streete and squares which had sprung up, the maiden 
sisters who conducted the school declared, as if by 
made. 

Now, in the autumn of the year, the scent of new- 
mown hay and the peculiar odour of withered leaves 
filled the air in the country, yet no breath of it pene- 
trated to College House; but the same harvest-moon 
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looked down upon its square ugliness, and peeped into 
one room where the blind had been drawn up to admit 
its light. In this room were four narrow beds ranged 
with their hea:Is against the wall, and about a yard 
apart. Their occupants were supposed to have been 
asleep for at least an hour; but one girl, the youngest 
among them, could not sleep. She had tossed about 
restlessly for a time, and then she suddenly sat up in 
the bed and began to sob in a quiet fashion. Presently 
she slipped to the floor and walked towards the win- 
dow, but it was too dark for her to see that a chair 
stood in the way, and before she could prevent it, down 
it went with a crash which disturbed the inmates of 
the other three beds. 

"Dora, Dora," exclaimed one, drawing the clothes 
over her head in haste, " the burglars are in at last; do 
get up and see." 

" Perhaps it s the ghost," suggested a laughing voice. 

"Do keep quiet," exclaimed another in sleepy tones; 
" I don't care for ghosts or burglars, I want my sleep." 

The girl who suggested the ghost had slipped out of 
bed, and stood looking round with a smile on her face. 

"Are you up yet, Dora?" asked the coward from 
beneath the bed-clothes. 

" Yes, I am, and there is neither burglar nor ghost, 
only-" 

" I did it," said a weak timid voice, " I couldn't help 
knocking the chair over." 

"O, you little wretch, to give us all such a fright! 
you should be smothered," and the cowardly girl 
tucked in the bed-clothes snugly and turned over to 
sleep; the occupant of the other bed was asleep 
already. 

But Dora kindly went over beside the little girl, and 
asked what was the matter, for she had detected a 
quiver in the voice, and she knew the child had only 
arrived the day before. It was by no means the first 
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time Dora had acted the part of comforter to new- 
comers. 

"I — I — want to go home, I am so lonely here," 
replied the child sobbing. 

"Almost every girl feels like that at first," said 
Dora consolingly, "but you will soon get used to school 
and like it." 

" I never shall; they make fun of me." 

Dora put her arm round her caressingly. 

" Don't cry, I'll take care they don t make fun of 
you; and now you had better get into bed or you may 
catch cold." 

"Were you vexed at first when you came here?" 
asked the child, looking up at the bright pleasant face 
leaninor over her. 

Dora shook her head as she replied: 

" No, I was not vexed at .all, I was rather glad;" 
then she lifted the little girl into her bed and tucked 
the clothes carefully round her. 

"You were glad!" repeated the child. "Why were 
you glad?" 

"You could scarcely understand, dear; you who have 
a mamma and a home — '* 

" I have not a mamma, she is in heaven; but I have 
a dear papa and a big brother Tom, and Mrs. Dawson, 
our housekeeper, and — and — everybody in our village 
was good to me, and loved me." Again her voice 
trembled. 

" You have a home, a pleasant home, no doubt," said 
Dora quietly. 

" Yes, yes, a dear dear home. You should see our 
orchard, and the old garden with the bee-hives and 
flowers, and the house: it is the vicarage, you know, 
all grown over with ivy, and there were birds' nests 
close to my window, and I could go anywhere I 
pleased all over the village, for papa was the vicar, 
and everybody knew me; but here — " the little girl 
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paused, for she had run on breathlessly, having at 
length found a sympathetic listener. 

" You can go home there for the holidays," inter- 

Eosed Dora in the pause. " How would you like to 
ave no home to go to, and be forced to stop here all 
the time?" 

" I should die, I couldn't bear it." 

« I bear it." 

" Yes, but you said you were glad to come here." 

" O, yes, I was, because I had no home." The child 
looked at her with wide-open eyes. 

"No homel" she ejaculated. "I thought every girl 
had a home." 

" My mamma died when I was only a little child," 
said Dora slowly, " and my papa was seldom with me. 
He sent away a nurse that I liked almost as well as if 
she had been my mamma, I could never quite tell 
why, and another cross woman came for a time, a 
wretched time, and then 1 was sent to this school — I 
was glad to come." 

"And leave your papa?" 

" Papa was not often at the house I lived in, and 
he did not seem to care much for me; but he is dead 



now." 



"And you have no one to care for you!" exclaimed 
the child, forgetting for the moment her own trouble 
in contemplation of this greater misfortune. 

" I believe I have an aunt and cousins somewhere 
down in the country, and my old nurse lives in London, 
but I never see them." 

"Were you a little girl like me when you came 
here?" asked the child. 

" I was less than you. How old are you?" 

"I am ten years old, papa says, and I wish you 
would call me Jenny, as he used to do " 

" Very well, Jenny, and you shall call me Dora if 
you like." 
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" Were you older than I am when you came here?" 
asked Jenny again. 

" I was only eight years old, Jenny, and all the time 
before I came here seemed like a troublesome dream, 
except the memory of my good nurse." 

" And yet you are merry and cheerful." 

"I can't see the good of moping and fretting, it 
won't give me a home and friends." 

" I wish you could come to my home," said Jenny. 
" I like you, you are kind, and not the same as the 
other gids. Do you know what brother Tom calls me 
every night when I give him a kiss before I go to 
bed?" 

"No, I do not," said Dora smiling. 

"Then, it is Jenny Wren, and you may kiss me, please, 
and say, ' Good-night, Jenny Wren,' as he does, then I 
can fancy I am at home." 

Dora stooped and kissed the child affectionately. 

"Good-night, Jenny Wren," she whispered; then 
tucking in the clothes once more she returned to her 
own bed at the other end of the room, but instead of 
lying down she seated herself on the side and began 
to think. 

While she is engaged in this fashion we will take 
a look at her. There was nothing very striking about 
her appearance, and yet if you looked once you would 
like to look again. Her f Ace was rather pale, but the 
skin seemed very clear in colour contrasted with her 
dark brown hair, and eyes to match. Usually she was 
one of the merriest and most cheerful girls in the 
school, but now an expression of pain had settled 
about the comers of her mouth, and the sparkle had 
died out of her eyes. There was nothing to complain 
of in the form of her face; it was as nearly regular as 

Cible. She had small shell-like ears, and delicate 
ia and feet. Her nature was sensitive in the ex- 
treme but her training had served to develop the 
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coinmon-sease side of her character rather than the emo- 
tional. There seemed no prospect before the orphan 
girl but earning her daily bread as a governess when 
she should reach the age to battle for life alone. For 
so far she had troubled herself little about the future, 
but to-night the child's grief had affected her, and 
set her to think. She had just turned fourteen, an.l 
in two or three years more most likely she would 
leave College House and go out into the unknown 
world. 

" It is of no use to think," she said, rising hastily; "I 
must see if Jenny is sleeping, poor little thing." She 
walked over once more and looked down at the child. 
At length she was asleep. Then Dora returned on tip- 
toe and retired to rest. 

As the Misses Trainwell stated on their prospectus. 
College House was a very select school, as only ten 
boarders could be received, the fact being there was 
room for no more, and their income was augmented by 
day pupils from the pretentious villas and mansions in 
the neighbourhood. The eldest Miss Trainwell had 
charge of the domestic arrangements, and the younger. 
Miss Martha, a lady of between thirty and forty years 
of age,'|saw to the educational portion, supported by 
visiting French, Music, and Drawing masters. Dora 
had been engaged for over a year in teaching the 
younger children who attended the day-school, as a 
preparation for her future life and its duties, so that 
to the outsiders at least she seemed as one in authority. 

It was some weeks before poor little Jenny got at 
all reconciled to the school, and but for the kindness 
and attention of her friend Dora it might have been a 
much longer period. Gentle and retiring as she was 
by nature, she had an enemy in the person of Jane 
Holt, the girl who hid her head under the bed-clothes 
and desired Dora to find the burglars. She first com- 
menced by teasing and mocking the child, and when 
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she found that Dora took her pai-t she even went 
further in her malice. 

As the evenings were growing chilly a fire was per- 
mitted in the room where the boarders were accus- 
tomed to assemble after school hours, some to prepare 
their lessons; others, who were quicker and cleverer, 
and had managed to accomplish theirs at an earlier 
hour, either read an interesting book or engaged 
themselves upon some fancy-work. Usually there was 
a good deal of talking when Miss Martha left the 
room, for Dora's presence acted as no restraint upon 
girls most of whom were older than she was. 

" Well, little chicken, have you got better of your 
home-sickness yet?" asked Jane Holt of Jenny one 
evening when the governess had left the room. 

"It is a shame for you to tease her, Jane," said one 
of the others; "you wouldn't do it if she was grown 
up." Dora was busy with an essay in a further comer 
and had not heard anything. 

"I am no chicken," replied Jenny hotly, "and you 
don't care whether I have got over it or not." 

" See here, Jenny, don't you think your old women 
will miss you? Fancy her visiting all the old 
women in the parish for her father!' said the girl 
laughing. Then putting on a grave and important air 
such as Jenny frequently relapsed into. 

"How is your rheumatism, Mrs. Poser? can I send 
you an old piece of flannel to wrap your head in?" she 
said, imitating the child's tone. The girls could not 
restrain their laughter, for Jane Holt was a capital 
mimic. Poor Jenny's face turned scarlet, but with a 
strong eflFort she kept back her tears. 

"My papa preaches better than any one in the 
whole world; he only takes notes on little bits of 
paper," she went on, repeating something she had over- 
neard Jenny tell Dora, in her innocence, the evening 
before. 
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Again the girls laughed at the tone, although many 
among them thought the mimic cruel; but she had her 
influence, being one of the oldest girls in the school, 
and besides she was rich. Even the Misses Trainwell 
did not care to offend Jane Holt. 

She had glanced once or twice towards her victim 
as she went on, but saw no sign of the passion rising 
in the child's breast, except the heightened colour in 
her face. 

" I wish I could get hold of his bits of paper," she 
went on; " he would stand up in the pulpit like a great 
fool, open his mouth, and the words would dribble out 
like tea from a choked-up teapot spout. I can't — ^lay 
— my — ^hand — on — my — notes." There was again a 
general laugh, but Jenny could bear no more. 

"How dare you speak of my papa, how dare you?" 
and she rose to her feet and came over close to where 
her tormentor sat. " You are a bad girl, and you are 
mean too, Dora says so, or you coul£i't torment any 
one younger than yourself." 

" Oh, Miss Dora says so ! I won't forget that to her," 
said the girl bitterly, glancing towards the comer 
where Dora sat so mudi engrossed with her work 
that the talk and laughter at the fire were lost upon 
her. 

"And for you, little fool, go back to your seat; I 
have got this essay to finish. By the way, I wonder 
if your father would thank me for it" The girls 
wondered what she meant. "It is on charity," she 
continued with a light laugh. 

"I told you beSore," said Jenny coming, nearer, 
"that you must not speak of my papa; you shall 
not!" 

"And pray how can you hinder me, Miss Fire- 
brand?" 

"Shame! shame! Jane, let the child alone; you have 
no business with her papa, she is right; so long as you 

(192) 
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make fun of her it is nothing." One of the elder 
girls ventured this remark, but Jane Holt s temper 
was up and she would not give in. 

" Promise that you wiU not mention my papa again/' 
said Jenny coming still closer to the table where the 
essay lay almost completed. 

"Promise to you, indeed, you little monkey! I'll 
mention the old gentleman and his notes as often as I 
like." 

Before any of the girls could prevent her, or even guess 
what she meant to do, Jenny snatched up the papers 
and flung them upon the blazing fire. There was a 
scream of surprise from the girb, while Jane Holt, 
springing like a tiger at the child, gave her a blow on 
the side of the head, then shook her savagely by the 
arm. The screams brought Dora from her comer. 
She at once demanded why her friend was being ill- 
treated, and before she could quite understand the mat- 
ter Miss Martha made her appearance, also attracted 
by the noise. " What does all this mean, young ladies; 
why are you oflFyour seats?" she asked. 

" Jenny, the new girl, has burned Miss Holt's essay," 
said one more remarkable for her talkativeness than 
any of her companions. Jane scowled at her; she did 
not intend to mention the matter, lest her own conduct 
to the child should be reported; but now there was no 
help for it. 

"Is this so, Jenny? Why did you bum the essay, 
was it by accident?" asked Miss Martha. 

"No, it was not by accident," replied the child, 
trembling with excitement; "she has made fun of me 
and taunted me since I came here, and now she has 
mocked papa, and — and I couldn't bear it — I won't 
bear it;" and she burst into tears. Miss Martha looked 
very grave. 

" I am surprised to hear this, Jenny; I think you must 
be mistaken. I know Miss Holt is full of spirits; she 

(192) B 
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could not mean to hurt you, but you have definitely 
injured her/' 

"She is a spiteful little thing, Miss Martha," said 
Jane Holt, darting a triumphant look on Jenny; " I was 
only making fun of her wLen-" 

Dora had listened for so far, but she could bear no 
more; she knew how this girl delighted to torment 
those younger than herself, and she spoke for her 
friend. 

" I beg your pardon, Jane," she said, " but you do 
torment Jenny; you have made her life here so un- 
happy that she has often wished to go away; I am 
not surprised that she should bum your papers." 

" I had no idea of this," said Miss Martha uneasily. 
" No doubt Miss Holt is too much given to make fun 
of the new pupils, but nothing of that sort is an excuse 
for the wilful burning of an essay, which must have 
cost both thought and labour; it shows a vicious, 
revengeful disposition, and must be punished. You 
are to go into solitary confinement for an hour, Jenny," 
she said, looking at the agitated child. 

" She does not deserve it, Miss Martha," said Dora, 
speaking for Jenny as she would never think of doing 
for herself. 

" You have no business to set up your judgment, 
Dora; take her away." 

" Come, Jenny," she whispered, " we will go together 
no matter what Miss Martha says." 

" I don't care," said Jenny as they hurried through 
the hall and up to the room set apart for this punish- 
ment. I would rather be alone than with her; I hate 
her." They had reached the bare comfortless room 
by this time, and Dora went inside and closed the 
door. 

" I won't leave you, Jenny, dear, till the time is up," 
she said consolingly; "I know you don't deserve it 
But why did you think of burning her papers?" 
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"Because I felt mad, Dora; I could have almost 
killed her, I believe, for speaking as she did about 
papa." 

"You know, Jenny, revenge is an evil thing; if any 
one hurts me I am not to hurt them again, for then I 
am just as naughty as they are." 

" Yes, I know that, papa taught me that, but no one 
hurt me at home; that is very good to talk about, but 
it is no use when the hurt comes; I must pay it back 
again if I am able/' 

" You are trembling, Jenny," and Dora pulled over 
a small hassock she found in one comer and seated 
herself. " Sit down in my lap and rest, do not think 
about it." The child did as Dora desired, and presently, 
with her cheek close to her friend's, she fell into a quiet 
sleep. 

" I must try and hinder that girl from rousing her 
temper; poor little dear, how I pity her!" was Dora's 
thought as she sat in the twilight rocking the little 
sleeper gently backwards and forwards and singing in 
a low soothing voice. 




UNPLEASANT INTELUGENCa 

JIO a few of the girla whi> were her friend's 
more from fear than love, Jaae Holt ha^l 
boasted that she would be revenged before 
long on Jenny, and also on Dora for taking 
her part; but as the days flew on in the quiet school 
routine, and she contented herself with black looks at 
the little girl, and short answers when Dora addressed 
her, the memory of her threats died away by degrees, 
or if remembered they were only considered as weak 
boastings which she dare not carry into effect. By 
Dora's advice Jenny avoided her as much as possible, 
and the child was beginning to take more kmdly to 
her school discipUne. 

Among Dora's numerous duties the clearing up of 
the school-room after the day pupils had gone was not 
the least; pens were to be put in place, empty ink- 
bottles fiUed, books left carelessly about had to be 
restored to their place in the press, maps were to be 
rolled up, and drawings and pictures covered, while 
the school piano was to be put in its pinafore as the 
girls called the brown holland covering. All this was 
to prevent the dust, raised by the house-maid in her 
afternoon sweeping, from injuring anything, and also 
to leave the room clear for the performance of her 
work. The Misses Trainwell were most scrupulously 
particular about cleanliness, and no doubt it was owiny 
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to this, that their pupils enjoyed exceptionally good 
health. The school-room lay at the back of the house, 
and its two French windows opened on the garden, 
almost a wilderness of grass and trees; and yet it 
looked cool and pleasant to the eye. 

As usual, Dora was engaged with her duties in this 
room after the girls had gone, when the door opened 
and Jenny came in. 

"I knew I should find you here alone, Dora," she 
said; " I wanted to tell you something." 

" Nothing wrong, I hope, Jenny," Dora said while she 
earned a pile of books across the room. 

" Did you know that Monday is Miss Martha's birth- 
day and that Jane Holt asked all the day girls to 
bring some money for a fund to buy a present?" 

" O, yes, that is the rule every year, and Jane gives 
almost as much herself as she collects from the others." 

" I offered half a crown to her," said Jenny almost 
crying, "and she said she wouldn't have anything from 
me; that I was a mean little thing, and she would 
prove it when the names of those who gave were sent 
in to Miss Trainwell. I haven't got any more money 
left, and if I sent home it wouldn't reach me in time." 

" You need not trouble yourself, Jenny," said Dora, 
"I know that none of the younger girls give more than 
half a crown, it is quite enough for you; she only 
wants to annoy you." 

"But what am I to do?" asked Jenny. 

"I give nothing to the fund," said Dora cheerfully; 
" I have no money of my own." Jenny looked at her 
in surprise. 

"I suppose you wonder how I exist, Jenny!" she 
said smiling at the girl's perplexed look. You see 
papa left enough to pay for my board and schooling 
for so long — I am not cei^tain how long — and the aunt 
I have never seen sends Miss Trainwell just enough to 
purchase me clothes." 
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"That is why you are dressed so meanly/' said 
Jenny thoughtlessly; " I heard the girls remark that/* 

" Yes, I suppose so," replied Dora in a low tone; she 
felt the remark for the moment, but the next moment 
she rose superior to the petty feeling, and spoke in 
her usual tone. " Yet, after all, I think I shall be able 
to give Miss Martha a present that she will value quite 
as much as the costly one the girls subscribe for." 
Neither Dora nor Jenny noticed that Jane Holt had 
passed the French windows, and that seeing who occu- 
pied the room she had concealed herseK behind a shrub 
which grew across the closed window, the other stood 
open to admit the air. 

"What is the present, do tell me, Dora?" asked Jenny. 

" It is a water-colour drawing. I have taken great 
pains over it, but you mustn't mention it to any of the 
girls; I intend it as a surprise." 

" Is it quite your own?" asked Jenny, " and how did 
you find time to do it?" 

" Miss Trainwell has a little pencil sketch roughly 
done in her album. It is of the place she was bom in; 
an old house among trees, and a rustic bridge over a 
little stream. She told me she valued it greatly, and 
that she had often thought of getting an artist to en- 
large it, and paint it for her to hang in the drawing- 
room; I thought I might try to do it. Sometimes I 
work here when the girls are all in the sitting-room, 
and I get up early in the mornings and come down 
before any one is astir." 

" I wish I could work like you, Dora," said Jenny. 
" I wondered how it was that you got up before the 
others, but Jane Holt said," — she paused. 

"What did she say, Jenny? It won't hurt me to 
hear it." 

" That you were only a charity girl and bound to do 
all sorts of work." 

" She was a little mistaken, Jenny; but if I have to 
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do "work, that doesn't make me anything worse; poverty 
is not pleasant, Jenny, but it is no crime." 

"Is the picture large?" asked the child full of 
curiosity. 

" You have seen the great atlas Miss Martha keeps 
for reference?" 

"O, yes!" 

" Well, I had one given me for proficiency in geo- 
graphy at the midsummer examination about two 
years ago now — I keep my drawing in that." 

"But where do you keep it?" asked Jenny; "will 
you let me see it?" 

" Sometimes I keep it under my mattress, you know 
I make my own bed, and sometimes on the top of that 
press; I have had rare fun hiding it from everybody, 
but about two hours will finish it, and then I will 
show it to you, Jenny." 

"Thank you, Dora, but what shall I do?" 

" I will offer Jane Holt your half-crown before the 
girls in the sitting-room this evening — if she refuses 
it they will all know why — but she will scarcely dare 
to do that." 

" Look, look ! While you were speaking, Dora, I saw 
that lilac-tree opposite the window shake as if the 
wind blew it." "Perhaps some one has been hiding 
there?" said Dora walking over to the window. She 
opened it and stepped outside, but no one was to be 
seen. "It is curious," she remarked, "for the air is 
quite still; it might have been the cat." 

"Yes, I suppose so; the nasty thing watches for the 
birds and tries to pounce upon them," said Jenny, " it 
is a shame." 

"I must hurry and get down before the tea^bell 
rings," said Dora; " you nad better run away, Jenny, 
and wash your hands and smooth your hair, I see you 
have not done that yet." 

" O, no, I quite forgot, and that would be an imposi- 
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tion for me, Dora. Thank you for reminding me;" and 
she left her friend busy making up for lost time. 
Dora looked round the room to see if everything was 
in place a few minutes after, and then hurried away 
to make herseK look tidy before presenting herself at 
the tea-table. 

After tea the girls retired to the general sitting- 
room, and when Miss Martha saw that they all seemed 
to be sufficiently occupied, she left them to themselves 
and retired to enjoy the only quiet hour of the day at 
her disposal with her sister. Now was the time Dora 
proposed to offer Jenny's half-crown. The child had 
passed it to her after tea. Jane Holt and three of the 
elder girls had withdrawn to a corner alone for the pur- 
pose of consulting as to what present they should offer 
their governess, and Dora went over to them. Jane 
Holt stared at her insolently, as if questioning her right 
to come near them, but Dora took no notice of the look. 

" I believe you are collecting, as you do every year, 
for a present to Miss Martha?" she said. 

"Well, of course we are. Have you anything to 
give us?" Jane Holt asked in a sneering tone. 

" Yes, I have got half-a-crown that Jenny Hawthorn 
wishes to contribute, here it is ! " and she put it down 
on a work-table round which the girls were grouped. 

" I told her to-day that we would not receive any- 
thing from her." 

"But why?" persisted Dora; "it is quite as much as 
the yoimger girls give." 

" It is not that, but she sha'n't have the pleasure of 
contributing," said Jane Holt spitefully. Jenny and 
some of the other girls had come over to hear the dis- 
cussion. 

"You ought to take it, Jane, indeed you ought; the 
little thing is sorry for offending you, I m sure," said 
one good-natured girl. 

"You shouldn't be spiteful," ventured one of the 
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younger girls. " Jenny has as good a right to put in 
her money as we have." 

" I only gave half -a-crown," said another. 

" And I had only two shillings," laughed a girl with 
a broad red face and a prominent set of large white 
teeth. "I spent all my allowance on sweetmeats 
except those two shillings." 

"Surely you cannot refuse to take it now, Jane," 
said Dora m a conciliating tone. "Be friends with 
Jenny; you know you provoked her to bum your 
essay." 

"Yes, be friends," said several voices. "Miss Martha 
gives a fine party, and it wouldn't be nice for any girl 
. to be spiteful." 

" Since you all wish it," said Jane with the air of an 
empress, " I will consent to receive her contribution on 
condition that she begs my pardon before you all." 

" I won't beg your pardon then," said Jenny without 
a moment's hesitation; " all the girls know that I was 
not in fault." 

" That's quite true, Jane," said one of the older girls ; 
" if you had teased me as you did her, I should have 
done something dreadful, I know I should." 

"She shall not contribute unless she begs my pardon. 
I am determined." 

"But why should Jane Holt be the manager of 
everything?" asked one of the younger girls. 

" It is because she is rich," replied Dora in a clear 
voice, so that all the girls could hear, "and because 
that to whatever the girls collect she puts as much 
more, and instead of being better than any of you she 
is worse, for she is proud because of her riches, which 
she never earned, and you all know she is stupid and 
slow at her studies." 

There was a little buzz among the girls at this fear- 
less accusation, which they all knew to be perfectly 
true. 
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" Once more, will you take it?" asked Dora. Jane s 
answer was to lift the piece of money and fling it to 
the further side of the room. 

There was a murmur of disapproval among the older 
girls, and cries of " Shame, shame!" from the younger, 
while Dora walked across the room and picked up the 
money. 

"Take it, Jenny," she said quietly, "they all see you 
wish to give it." The tears were standing in the 
child's eyes; but for shame she would have cried out- 
right. 

"Never mind," said Dora in a low tone, "I will 
think of what you can purchase with it to present by 
yourself." 

Just at that moment the house-maid opened the 
door and stood for an instant while the girls went 
back to their places, and the noise of chattering 
tongues had somewhat subsided. 

" Miss Trainwell wants to speak to you in the par- 
lour, Miss Dora, if you please," she said, and went away. 

A little shiver passed through the girl's frame as she 
heard the message, and she strove to recall any neglect 
of duty of which she might have been guilty during 
the past week. Once before she had been summoned 
to receive a reprimand for something of the kind, and 
again when the mother of one of the day pupils came 
to complain that she had not attended to her child's 
lessons during the week — no wonder she should feel 
nervous at the summons. She made no delay, how- 
ever, but walked out into the passage immediately, and 
across the hall to the parlour door. She paused and 
knocked gently, then entered in response to the quiet 
"Come in" pronoimced by Miss Trainwell herself. The 
parlour was the most comfortable, indeed the only 
comfortable and homely room in the house. A bright 
fire burned in the grate, a warm dark carpet covered 
the floor, the furniture was old-fashioned massive 
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mahogany, and the scarlet window curtains were half- 
drawn. No gas had yet been lighted; the ladies pre- 
ferred to chat by firelight, and the last lingermg rays 
of daylight. 

" Come forward to the fire, Dora," said Miss Martha 
in a not unkindly tone. Dora obeyed. 

" Go down, Tom," and Miss Martha expelled the cat 
from an easy-chair in the centre to make room for the 
girl 

Dora took the chair, wondering what she was wanted 
for more than ever. She had never been asked to sit 
down before; all that had to be said was said while 
she stood like a criminal at the opposite side of the 
table. There was a pause after she had taken her seat, 
then the eldest sister spoke. 

" We have sent for you, Dora, on a rather painful 
subject to us, and to you as well. No doubt you are 
aware that a certain sum was left by your father in 
the hands of your imcle — ^your father's sister's husband. 
We were to be paid so much a year for your board and 
education, and we understood that the sum allowed by 
your aunt for your clothing was out of her own pocket. 
Perhaps she meant it to be so at the time, but it seems 
Mr. Ward has had some losses in business, and that 
money has been deducted from the sum left by your 
father, so that instead of there being suflScient to pay 
for your schooling four years longer, as we were led to 
believe at first when you were placed here, it seems the 
money is all gone, and the payment for your last term 
received by me four days ago closes the account." She 
paused, and Miss Martha spoke. 

"Perhaps you do not quite understand what my 
sister says, Dora. Shall I repeat it over again for 

you?" 

" No, thank you, Miss Martha, I understand it very 
well. There is no more of my father's money to pay 
for me, and I ought not to be living here now." 
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"We don't mean that, Dora," said Miss Trainwell 
hastily, "no, no, you have been a very industrious 
little girL It is a week since we knew this, but we 
decided not to tell you till we had first written to your 
aunt and asked her what we should do in the case. 
She replies that just now her husband's affairs are in a 
confused state, and she cannot tell what should be done 
with you, except try and get you into some charity 
school." 

Poor Dora, she had striven bravely to keep back the 
tears that would well up to her eyes, and to stay the 
choking sensation in her throat. She felt herseK 
alone, utterly alone for the first time in her life, and 
the feeling was a bitter one. She was not a girl given 
to self-pity, or to take a gloomy view of life in general; 
had she been she would scarcely have retained such a 
cheerful face during all the years of her loveless child- 
hood. It was her unselfish nature which sustained her 
and enabled her to bloom and flourish even in a wilder- 
ness. 

Both ladies waited for Dora to speak, but she did 
not venture a word. 

"We meant to offer you to remain with us for 
another year," said Miss Martha, "you have clothes 
enough to last for that time, and you could take the 
younger day girls to drawing. Mr. Arkwright says 
you have made remarkable progress in that branch." 

" Of course, if you do not care to accept our offer, 
Dora," said Miss TrainweU, " we shall send you home 
to your aunt; she must decide what is to be done with 
you next." Dora had managed to control her voice, 
and she said in a low tone: 

" Thank you for your offer. Miss Trainwell, I will do 
all I can to avoid being a burden to you. I would 
rather stop here than go to Mrs. Ward; she is a 
stranger to me." 

" .Ajid not a very kind one, I daresay," put in Miss 
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Martha, "judging by her letters. However, that is all 
settled, Dora, and you will be ready to make yourself 
useful without asking any questions. Of course the 
other girls need know nothing of the arrangement." 

" Thank you," said Dora rising. 

" You are to take lessons from the masters as usual, 
Dora," said Miss Trainwell, " till we see right to dis- 
continue them." Again Dora thanked her, and then 
left the parlour to hurry upstairs and shut herself m 
the room set apart for solitary confinements— the 
mode of punishment for all grave ofiences at College 
House. 

Here Dora went down on her knees in the middle of 
the floor and wept bitterly, then she prayed earnestly. 
It was a curious thing that this lonely girl should 
have a clear and deep sense of religion, that she should 
feel herself more nearly under the protection of her 
Heavenly Father than many girls who had kind 
friends and happy homes, but so it was. She had no 
particular religious training, simply attended prayers 
in the school-room morning and evening as the other 
girls did, and went to church on Sundays. She made 
no talk or show of her feelings on this point, they were 
too deep, too much a part of herself, to be paraded for 
the public gaze. Presently a calm stole into her heart, 
and she rose from her knees with a feeling that she 
was not friendless and alone after all, and a determina- 
tion to do her best under her new and altered circum- 
stances. 



CHAPTER IIL 



FORBEARANCE. 



yf^BlT leDgtlt the important day arrived on which 
ffSrtBi '^^ girls were to have a half holiday and 
^gg[J|| a party, to which a number of the day pupils 
were bidden, and a few of the Misses Train- 
well's private friends. Mysterious whisperings and 
private discussions were the order of the day — and 
that important subject dress had its full meed of 
attention. Jenny was as bright and eager as any one 
among them, for, with the aid and good taste of her 
friend Dora, she had managed to invest her half-crown 
in a pretty and appropriate present for her governess. 
Dora, too, girl-like, had almost forgotten her position 
in the flutter of preparation. The present for Miss 
Martha had arrived, and was smuggled mysterioushr 
upstairs to the bed-room occupied l)y Jane Holt. It 
was a handsome dressing-case stocked with all toilet 
necessaries, and the lady's name with the date of 
presentation was engraved on a sUver plate. Jenny 
had invested her half-crown in a combination pen 
and pencil in one, ingeniously contrived to shut up. 
Dora suggested it would be most useful, as Miss Martha 
frequently mislaid both her pen and pencil, but now 
she could carry both in one. The company were in- 
vited by the Misses Trainwell for tea and supper, so 
that the girls were all busy dressing from half-past 
three o'clock, Dora was so busy that she had only time 
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to run up to her room at a quarter to five, and she 
found Jane Holt still there arranging a wide blue sash 
in a bow after passing it round her waist. She saw 
that the girl had some difficulty in fastening it, and 
ofi*ered her assistance good-naturedly. 

" No, thanks, I can do it myself," she said. Then 
Dora took down her own well-worn brown dress from 
a pin and began to put it on. 

" Now, Dora, will you allow me to look at your pic- 
ture?" said Jenny rushing in and speaking before she 
noticed Jane Holt. Then she drew back abashed. 

The fastening of the sash was finished, and Jane 
walked away taking no more notice of Jenny than if 
she had been a mouse. 

" I hope she didn't notice what I said, Dora," said 
the repentant Jenny; "I thought she was dressed long 
ago and down with the others." 

" It doesn't matter, Jenny, she will soon see it any- 
how," said Dora. 

" What a pity you have not got a sash to wear with 
your dress! O, I could lend you my pink one!" and 
Jenny went over to a tin trunk sitting in the comer 
of the room. 

" No, thank you, Jenny, I would rather not have a 
sash," said Dora cheerfully, as she finished fastening 
on her simple dress, then turned to her bed and raised 
the mattress. "Come here quickly, or I shall not 
have time to show you my picture," she said. Jenny 
eagerly joined her, and together they pulled out the 
large atlas and placed it on the bed. Dora opened it 
and carefully removed the silver paper which covered 
the face of the painting; as she did so there was a 
look of delight on her face in anticipation of what 
Jenny would say — ^but suddenly the light went out, 
and a look of intense agony took its place; then she 
burst into a passionate fit of sobbing. 

"0, Dora, who has done -his?" exclaimed Jenny, 
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staring helplessly at the destruction before her. A 
sharp knife had been used and the picture cut from 
top to bottom in half a dozen places; the paper hang- 
ing from the drawing-board in stripes. "I must tell 
Miss Martha. Pray, Dora, dear Dora, don't cry so; 
I wish I could mend it. dear! O dear! But who 
could have done it?" While Jenny prattled on, Dora 
continued to sob; she scarcely heard her. Then she 
threw herself on her knees beside the bed and buried 
her face in the quilt. For a long time all Jenny's 
attempts at consolation fell on deaf ears, but when 
the hall clock struck five, she^rose slowly, wiping her 
eyes. The first gust of passion was over, and habit 
assumed the control. 

" Go down, Jenny, at once," she said, trying to steady 
her voice; " you may get into trouble for not being in 
your place. I must bathe my eyes before I can go." 

"But what do you mean to do, Dora?" asked the 
child, unwilling to leave her friend in her trouble. 

"Nothing, Jenny, I can do nothing; pray go," and 
she led the little girl to the door, and waited to see 
her cross the corridor and descend the stairs. Then 
she returned to the room, quickly covered up the 
picture, closed the book, and left it on the bed. It 
mattered little now who saw it, she thought. Only 
one person in the school could be her enemy, that was 
Jane Holt; and yet she could hardly believe the girl 
to be so spiteful. 

" And it was all I had," she moaned as she hurried 
down to the tea-room. 

"Why are you so late, Dora?" asked Miss Train- 
well sharply as the girl passed her chair; but Miss 
Martha noticed the swollen eyes and the trembling 
mouth, and concluded that something out of the com- 
mon had occurred to trouble the usually cheerful girl. 

" Never mind for this time, Dora," she said, " but see 
that the little ones are in their places." 

(192) c 
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Dora gladly turned to her work of arrangement, and 
scarcely had she finished and the elder girls had taken 
their seats, when the lady visitors, about half a dozen 
in number, came in conducted by the one available 
gentleman, the curate of the neighbouring church. 
These ladies took their seats at the upper end of the 
long table formed by placing another to the one used 
by the girls generally. Grace was said, and then the 
pleasant clatter of china and tea-spoons rose, and 
tongues were loosed. To the visitors tea was merely a 
matter of form, but to the girls, particularly the younger 
ones, it was a substantial meal of unaccustomed dainties. 
Dora and a few of the elder girls helped the younger 
ones, as the two servants waiting at table had quite 
enough to do. It was whispered among the younger 
girls that the lady in plum-coloured velvet and hand- 
some lace was Jane Holt's mother; and Jenny looked 
at her with interest, wondering how such a nice good- 
natured looking lady could have a daughter so 
cross and evil as Jane. The child was absent and 
grave during tea, so that her companions noticed it, 
but an idea had taken possession of her mind so com- 
pletely that it shut out all minor considerations. Al- 
though Jenny was generally timid and shrinking, yet 
under strong emotion she was capable of doing what 
apparently more courageous girls would shrink from, 
the destruction of Jane Holt's manuscript was a proof 
of that; now she contemplated a movement scarcely 
less bold. 

At length tea was over, and the Rev. Herbert Glynn 
stood up and gave a little address, referring to the 
occasion on which they had all met, and complimenting 
the Misses Trainwell on the results of their firm and 
gentle method of instruction, and expressing his delight 
at seeing so many rosy and happy faces assembled at 
the hospitable board. Then the girls were permitted 
to file out of the room and spend the next two hours 
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as they pleased in the school-room. The desks had 
been removed, and the floor was in good order for 
dancing. Dora had arranged the programme with the 
assistance of Miss Martha s experience, so that the 
time should pass, for the youngest girls at least, swiftly 
and pleasantly. They had some glee singing and 
dancing and one or two quiet games. 

Meantime the Misses Trainwell with their guests and 
half a dozen of the elder girls, Jane Holt among the 
number, retired to the drawing-room, where the young 
ladies entertained them with show pieces on the grand 
piano, varying the exercise with a few well selected 
songs and duets. About seven o clock the fathers and 
brothers, most of whom had some business in the city, 
dropped in and helped to enliven the ladies. The 
Misses Trainwell were most particular as to the 
admission of gentlemen; and it was only men of high 
standing in the neighbourhood or their sons who were 
privileged to be present. Eight o'clock was fixed as 
the hour for the presentation, and supper was to be 
served at nine precisely. At seven o'clock Dora gave 
notice to the servants that it was time to prepare the 
school-room for the event of the evening; all the girls 
were willing to assist, and in less than half an hour 
the raised platform at the upper end of the room was 
covered with a crimson carpet, and furnished with 
tables, chairs, and a few forms covered with red cloth. 
The gallery at the lower end was set apart for the 
girls. The gas was turned on full in the three rake- 
shaped branches which hung from the ceiling, blinds 
were drawn over the French windows, and a great fire 
roared in the wide grate. Dora had almost forgotten 
her vexation in the bustle of preparation, only now 
and again it would return upon her like a sharp stab. 

When it wanted a few minutes to eight, Jane Holt 
and three of the other girls came in to see if the pre- 
parations were finished. 
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" They are finished, and doesn't the room look nice . 
It is all Dora's doings, for none of us should have 
known what to do first." This was said to Jane Holt 
by a day pupil who knew nothing of the feud between 
her and Dora. 

"I suppose the servants knew what to do," she 
replied glancing round. 

" Indeed, miss, an' we wouldn't 'ave knowed nothink 
about it, for Miss Dora an' Miss Martha planned it all 
between them," said a smart servant-maid who stood 
at the door with a duster over her arm, admiring the 
general effect. Jane glanced at the girl, but did not 
reply to her. 

"Now, little ones," she said to the younger girls, 
" get into your places, while we return to the drawing- 
room and invite the company to pay our school-room 
a visit." 

" You come with us, Dora," proposed the broad-faced 
good-humoured girl who strove to make peace before. 

"No, thank you, Lizzie," she replied, "I would 
rather not." 

" Don't be cross now, when we're all so jolly," per- 
sisted Lizzie; " let bygones be bygones, as we say down 
in our country." 

" But, indeed, I am not cross, Lizzie; I would not care 
to go into the drawing-room before all the strangers." 

"Well, then, say you forgive Jane Holt for all 
her spiteful sayings to you. She has been spiteful, 
and I know she'll own it if you only show her how to 
be generous." Dora trembled visibly, her face fiushed 
and paled. Could she be generous? could she forgive 
the great wrong she felt this girl had done her? A 
great tide of colour swept over her face, and a dimness 
came into her eyes with powerful emotion. She took 
one step forward, but when the mist cleared from her 
vision Jane Holt was gone, and Lizzie Carson stood 
smiling at her 
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" You would forgive her, I see that, but she went 
away. I do think she feels ashamed of herself, for I 
saw her face get red. Never mind, she shall beg your 
pardon and Jenny's yet." 

"But Lizzie Carson does not know how much I have 
to forgive," thought Dora as she turned to impress the 
necessity for quietness on the girls seated in the 
gallery. 

" The visitors will be here in another moment, and 
I want you all to appear at your best," she said smil- 
ing. 

There was some laughter and clapping of hands, just 
by way of working off all the extra spirits, and then 
each little girl tried to settle her face into a demure 
expression most comical in some of them, and then 
Dora took her seat among the others just as the door 
opened, and ladies and gentlemen walked in and man- 
aged to take seats upon the platform, while some of 
the brothers who had sisters on the gallery coolly 
marched across begging for a little room oeside them, 
to the no small amusement of the girls, for they could 
read by the looks of the Misses Trainwell that the 
arrangement was anything but what they would 
approve of. However, at length everybody managed 
to get seated, and, as if they knew exactly when to 
enter with most effect, the four girls deputed to make 
the presentation walked in. Lizzie Carson, as being 
the tallest and strongest, took the lead, cariying the 
dressing-case. It was covered with an embroidered 
cloth purchased by Jane Holt for the purpose. Lizzie 
laid it on the table behind which the sisters were seated, 
and Jane Holt in a few well studied words begged 
that Miss Martha would accept the dressing-case, 
which she then uncovered, as a token of affectionate 
regard from her pupils. Miss Martha rose and replied 
in a few words — from her heart, and not as the result 
of study beforehand. She said the welfare of thoso 
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placed under her care was always her first object; not 
only that they should become proficient in secular edu- 
cation, but that they should grow up true Christian 
gentle-women, able to bear and forbear, and of all 
things she trusted they would cultivate the oi'nament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, and practise sisterly love. 
Then she thanked them for their gift, which, although a 
handsome and costly one, she could see, yet she valued 
more for the expression of universal good feeling it 
shadowed than for its intrinsic woi^h. 

After the presentation it was arranged that the 
Masters should each speak a few words, but before 
Miss Maiiiha had seated herself the door of the room 
was pushed open and a little figure was seen crossing 
the wide space between the platform and the gallery, 
carrying in her arms with some difllculty an immense 
book. It was Jenny Hawthoi'n. She had managed 
to escape while the older girls came in with the 
dressing-case, and no one missed her. Dora felt 
her head swim round, but she was so completely taken 
by surprise that for the moment the power of action 
had deserted her. 

"There, Miss Martha," exclaimed Jenny as she 
dragged herself up the step of the platform and put 
the book down on the table before the astonished lady, 
" Dora wouldn't show you it herself, but I would." 

While she spoke she had opened the page and re- 
vealed the picture cut in stripes. Miss Martha glanced 
at it, the drawing-master rose and approached the 
table; it was something in his line, and following his 
example the guests rose and gazed curiously at the 
mutilated picture. 

" Dora did it," she replied breathlessly in answer to 
several inquiries as to what it meant. "She did it 
before the girls were up in the mornings, and when- 
ever she could get time. She is poor, and had no 
money, but she thought this would please Miss Martha, 
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and this afternoon when she took it from under the 
bed to show it to me, we found it cut like this." 

"Oh! Ohr 

"How spiteful!" 

"How dreadful!" were the exclamations, while Miss 
Martha regarded it with a strange stem look in her 
eyes. 

" It has considerable merit," remarked the drawing- 
master. " It is wonderful for a girl of her age." 

Only one girl noticed Jane Holt s face during the 
scene; it was Lizzie Carson. She saw her turn pale 
at first, then flush crimson, and again become pale 
even to the lips, and Lizzie had no doubt who the 
cowardly act had been perpetrated by. 

In her excitement Jenny had completely forgotten 
her own pencil. There was a general lull in the storm 
of remarks, when Miss Martha rose to her feet looking 
stem and firm. 

"Come over here, Dora," she said, and Dora ap- 
proached trembling as if she were the real culprit. 

"What Jenny says is perfectly correct, I presume?" 
and Miss Mai-tha paused. 

" It is," said Dora in a low voice. 

" Then I accept the present from you, Dora, and am 
as grateful as if it were whole and sound, perhaps more 
so, for — " she paused abruptly. "Did Dora tell you 
to present this picture to me?" she asked Jenny. 

" 0, no, it was my own thought, all my own," said 
Jenny, positively laughing with delight. "She said 
she would do nothing, and sent me out of the room, 
but she did cry. I was frightened then; I made it all 
up by myself and slipped out, so her work wasn't 
wasted after all, you see. Ha! ha!" 

The clear innocent laughter was contagious; many 
of the ladies laughed in chorus, and some of them 
actually kissed Jenny, calling her a dear little unselfish 
thing, while poor Dora stood pale, and scarcely less 
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agitated than Jane Holt, who shrank back into the 
comer at the left of the platform where the girls stood 
in a group. 

" Miss Dora can do another if you permit her, Miss 
Martha," proposed the drawing-master. " This is only 
practice for her." 

"We will see about that," said Miss Martha; "but 
now, Dora, I want you to tell me who you suspect for 
this cowardly act." 

" I cannot tell who did it," replied Dora in a clear 
voice, " and I have no right to suspect." 

"I know," said Jenny; "there is only one girl in 
the school who hates Dora because — " but not another 
word did the child get leave to say. A white firm 
hand was laid upon her mouth, and Dora said in a low 
tone: 

"If you mention a name I shall never be your friend 
again, never." 

" Dora won't allow me to tell," she said half pouting. 

"And perhaps Dora is right after all," said Miss 
Martha. " I am proud of her. I am sure every girl 
in this school- room to-day would rather be the injured 
Dora than her enemy who stealthily cut up the work 
which cost not money, but what is of more value, 
labour stolen from the hours others spend in rest or 
sleep. I trust you will all follow Dora's example, and 
let this day's experience impress upon you that text, 
'Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.*" 

There was a great buzz of voices, and cheering from 
the girls' brothers, with hand-clapping from the girls 
themselves. Miss Martha carefully covered up the 
picture. The company got into their seats, and 
Jenny, linking her arm within Dora's, marched the 
shrinking girl across the room to her seat, smiling as 
if she had accomplished something worthy of all 
praise. Then silence was called for by the tinkle of a 
little bell, and Monsieur Brake stood forward to make 
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them a funny speech in "broken English. Speech after 
speech followed, and then the guests went in for 
supper, and also the elder girls. The younger girls 
followed. Supper over there was a general movement 
to withdraw; all the guests understood that early 
hours were the rule at College House. By half-past 
eleven all the girls had retired for the night. Jenny 
slept soundly, so did the husy and over-excited Dora; 
but Jane Holt for once in her life could not sleep, she 
tossed and turned upon her bed restlessly. At length 
her conscience was giving her trouble. Would she 
succeed in stifling it, or would the better spirit gain 
the victory? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GOOD FOR EVIL. 



?ZRjSK HATEVER may have been the result to her- 
I^Al Y J self of that night's struggle with conscience, 
Jane Holt made no sign. She had ceased 
to tease Jenny, but the burning of the 
essay had effected that already; and she avoided Dora, 
when it was possible to do so. Lizzie Carson and Jenny 
both noted that her manner was quieter, and she 
refrained from dictating so much as formerly; but to 
casual observers no change in her usual manner would 
have been perceptible. 

Dora had commenced a new drawing under the 
direction of her master; but it was curious that she 
never conceived an affection for this work, done openly 
and with the approval of her governess, such as she 
felt for the other done in secret, and in odds and ends 
of time. No doubt it would seem crude and imperfect 
beside this new one, but it had been a kind of com- 
panion for her lonely hours, and it gave her an aim m 
her life of dull routine. 

As usual, Dora was busily engaged in the school- 
room after the pupils had left; but now it was later 
in the year, the blinds were drawn and the gas alight. 
The fire burned very low in the grate, and it was only 
her active movements that served to keep her blood in 
circulation. 
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"A letter from papa, Dora," exclaimed Jenny, 
dancing into the room. 

A letter from her papa was a matter of weekly 
occurrence, so Dora did not see any special interest in 
the fact of another coming as usual. " And inside it," 
continued Jenny, " dear old Marjory sends me a letter, 
such a funny one, do listen to it, Dora; while you trot 
about I can read it for you." 

" Thank you, Jenny. It is from the housekeeper 
you talk so much about, of course." 

" Yes, and I do wish you could see her, she is — well, 
comfortable, and stout, you know; one would almost 
feel good if she looked at them with her smiling face." 

" I*m afraid she spoilt you, Jenny," said Dora with 
a smile; "gave you too much of your own way." 

"I suppose she did, but I like being spoiled; now 
listen," and Jenny perched herself up on a desk, look- 
ing very saucy and important, as a Jenny Wren 
might after successfully bringing out her brood of 
fledglings. 

" Dear Miss Jenny, — I don't know as you'll be able 
to make this out, but the master, he won't tell you 
nothing at all of what's goin on ere. Old Betty has 
got the rheumatiz bad, an I sent her that flannel 
nightcap as you helped to stitch up, when I showd 
you how. Your bantam hen was took in mistake by 
that dratted Jim, an killed for dinner, an me charged 
im to ketch one of the yaller ones. Dobbin s so fat, 
he's just useless; but master says as he's good enough 
for im, an knows where to stop on is way through 
the parish; an I bleeve it too, for Dobbins main wise 
for a brute. The hens as took a notion to lay away 
from ome, and Jim brought me six heggs from a nest 
he foun in the far meadow. The little goslings has 
growed into fine young geese. But if I was to write 
all night I couldn't tell you alf, but it will keep for 
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Christmas time, when, please God, we hope to see you 
safe and sound. Gyp, he seems to mope an miss you 
badly, runnin about with his tail a hangm, an he as 
no spirit to bark at Kitty when she claws is face for 
fun. Speakin of Ejtty I ought to tell you that she 
had a lot of nice fluffy little kittys. I kept a nice 
white one for you, and Jimmy, he drounded the rest 
on em in the village pond. You'll find in the box I 
send you some of my own plum-cake ; you can treat 
your schoolfellows to a piece of it: poor things, I'm sure 
as youre all alf starved; an there's a flannel wrap for 
your ead, if you ave the toothache like you ad once, 
an a cheese pinned hup inside of it, it s nourishin, and 
you can hide it away for a bit now an again when 
you're peckish. Theres some happles, the russets you 
used to like. Theres a pair of knitted bed-shoes in 
the bottom, and you'll find two prints of fresh butter 
in the toes. I knitted them myself, an opes you'll find 
the butter nice. The rest must keep till I see you. 
Jimmy, Susey, Betty, and all the rest send you their 
dutiful respecs. Hopin this finds you well, as it 
leaves me at present, I remains, your faithful servant 
till death, 

" Margery Dawson." 

Long before Jenny had finished reading this won- 
derful epistle Dora had left off work to listen. She 
couldn't help laughing a little, as the child read out 
each item of news with the utmost gravity; and yet it 
seemed to her as if it brought with it a whiff of real 
country air and country life. 

" The box hasn't come yet, Dora, I hope she has sent 
it to the proper address," said Jenny, folding the 
precious letter and putting it in her pocket. "No 
doubt your papa would see to that," suggested Dora. 

"He might," said Jenny meditatively. "If Tom 
was at home he would, but he's at Oxford, you know." 
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" She must be very good," said Dora half to herself — 
" your housekeeper, I mean." 

"0, yes, but you'll see her some day," and Jenny 
nodded her head sagaciously. 

The following morning two events of importance 
occurred in the school. Jane Holt and three of the 
eldest girls were invited to a ball, given to celebrate 
the birthday of one of the pupils ; permission had been 
asked and obtained from the girls' parents in the first 
place, as they all happened to be acquaintances. The 
second event was the arrival of the box, nailed and 
roped as if it was never intended to open, and directed 
to Miss Jenny Hawthorn. 

" It is delightful, Dora," whispered Jenny, scarcely 
able to repress her triumph; **we can open it when 
that nasty Jane Holt has gone. Lizzie Carson won't 
make fun, and we'll have such a feast." 

" Hush, Jenny, you know you may get an imposition 
for speaking," said Dora warningly. 

" I only want to tell you," whispered the incorrigible 
Jenny, " that I got Lizzie to help me to carry it up to 
our bed-room, and we put it under my bed." 

" Very well, Jenny, it is safe, no doubt, and now go 
on with your exercise." The remembrance of what she 
had heard in the morning about the ball had for the 
moment escaped Dora's memory, and when the duties 
of the afternoon were over she ran up to her bed-room 
as usual, to make herself a little tidy before coming in 
for tea. Had she thought she would have gone to 
some other room, or used the wash-basin in the store- 
room, as she had frequently done before. When she 
opened the door of her own room, she heard these words 
spoken in a loud and angry tone, by a voice she re- 
cognized as Lizzie Carson's: 

"No, I will not stitch it on for you; although you 
are rich and lord it over the other girls, you won't 
order me; get one of your slaves to do it; if you had 
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asked me properly, I might have done it;" and as Dora 
entered Lizzie walked out with a very angry expression 
on her broad and usually good-natured face. She 
looked to see the cause of the girl's annoyance, and 
there was Jane Holt standing with her hair hanging 
down, and her finery tumbled on her bed, trying to 
thread a needle. Dora saw that she looked confused 
and troubled, and she took in the meaning of the scene 
at a glance; as usual she had left her preparations to 
the last moment, and she might not be ready in time. 
There was something in Dora's nature which always 
impelled her to help anyone she saw in a difficulty, and 
she knew that before Jane's spiteful conduct regarding 
Jenny, and her enmity against her for taking the 
child's part, she would have asked her assistance, and 
she would as readily have given it. She washed her 
hands in silence, but she noticed that Jane had com- 
menced to stitch on a white frilling round the skirt of 
a blue silk dress. The job would detain her at least 
half an hour. 

"My hands are quite clean now," she said in the 
most natural way in the world, and as if she was 
speaking to a friend. " I could stitch on that frilling 
for you while you dress; perhaps you may be late." 
For a moment Jane Holt hesitated, while her face 
turned scarlet; then a tear actually dropped upon the 
seam. Dora was not one to take half measures. She 
had got out a little white apron from her trunk, and 
then went over beside Jane. 

"I have got my thimble, and this will prevent it 
from being soiled," she said touching the apron. The 
work dropped from Jane's fingers, and Dora picked it 
up without once glancing towards the girl's face; she 
did not wish to humiliate her. 

" Now, you can go on with your dressing," she said 
icheerfully. 

"Thank you, Dora; I am to be ready at five o'clock, 
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if I did that I should be late, I know." She did not 
mention that Lizzie had refused to assist her. 

"She is improving," thought Dora; "once she would 
have spoken her anger against Lizzie." Jane brushed 
her hair and took a long time to plait it, while Dora 
stitched on rapidly. She must be in the tea-room at 
five o'clock. At length the job was accomplished, and 
Dora shook out the skirt and laid it on the bed. 

" It was an afterthought that frilling," said Jane 
apologetically. " Mary Wray suggested it, and it does 
improve the dress greatly, don't you think so?" 

" I think it looks very handsome indeed," said Dora, 
as she removed her apron, folded it up neatly and 
placed it in her trunk. Meantime Jane had slipped 
the dress over her head, and was attempting to button 
it behind. Dora had yet a few minutes, and she 
offered to do it for her. The offer was accepted almost 
humbly, and the process was just finished when one of 
the servants came to announce that the cab was waiting 
at the door. Now in the bustle Dora was invaluable. 
There was a lace-bordered handkerchief to scent, a fan 
to hunt up, a lace fichu to pin into place, and then a 
cashmere opera cloak to lay carefully over alL 

" Thank you very much, Dora," she said in wonder- 
fully mild tones, so mild that Dora was startled. 

"I hope you may enjoy yourself, Jane," she said 
pleasantly. 

" Pray don't," said the girl, catching up the skirt of 
her dress as she hurried out of the room. Her eyes 
were full of tears as she seated herself in the cab 
beside her companions. 

A strange mood in which to set out for her first 
ball, but perhaps a beneficial one. Dora had just time 
to reach the tea-room as the clock struck five, and she 
took her usual place among the younger girls. Miss 
Train well sat at the head oi the table and Miss Martha 
at the foot. There was a certain laxity of discipline 
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at this hour; a little talking was allowed, and alto- 
gether it seemed as if a family party sat down to tea. 
Years afterwards many of the girls looked back upon 
these homely meetings with real pleasure. They all 
felt that their governesses were genuinely interested 
in the welfare and happiness of each individual girl 
under the roof, and this feeling begot in return respect, 
and even affection from the pupils. 

"I was quite shocked at hearing that number 22 
was broken into last night, and most of the plate and 
valuables carried off," said Miss Trainwell to Lizzie 
Carson, who sat next her. There was an instant lull 
in the chatter at the other end of the table; the sub- 
ject was an attractive one. 

" I thought they kept a large dog there," said 
Lizzie. 

" So they did," said Miss Martha; " I have reason to 
know that. I am dreadfully afraid of dogs, you all 
know, and one day he got off the chain, and stood 
barking just inside our gate. Of course I daren't pass 
him, and I had to wait outside till he found out that 
this was not his own house. He positively walked off 
looking quite ashamed of himself." 

" Well, poor fellow, he's dead," said Miss Trainwell. 
"The burglars poisoned him first, and then they found 
no difficulty in effecting an entrance. My plan is the 
right one; see to your bolts and bars, and trust to 
nothing else." 

"It is a shame the police do not prevent such things 
happening," remarked another girl. 

" Why, the officer on this round, as they call it, told 
cook to-day that the beat was so long the man ap- 
pointed to it could only pass here once every hour," 
said Miss Trainwell, " and what might not happen in 
an hour?" 

" We are tolerably secure at all events," remarked 
Miss Martha in a reassuring tone, as she noticed some 

(192) D 
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of the girls look frightened, "and besides we have little 
plate to lose." 

" I hope they may not take my box while we are at 
tea/* said Jenny in an undertone to Dora. To make 
certain that it was there she ran up to the bed-room 
when tea was over, and of course found it safe. To 
her at least the evening proved a long one; she was 
anxious to examine the contents of her box. At 
length the usual evening prayers were said, and the 
girls retired to their respective rooms. Dora came up 
last as she usually did, and found Lizzie Carson and 
Jenny making desperate efforts to open the box. 

"I thought you would never come, Dora," exclaimed 
Jenny. " We have managed the rope, but these nails 
won't come out." 

"This knife is of no use," said Lizzie, holding up a 
slender blade with a tortoise-shell handle. 

" I shouldn't think it would be," said Dora. " I 
have been all over the house twice with Miss Martha, 
that is what kept me longer than usual. She wanted 
to make sure the shutters were barred and the doors 
locked." 

"Who is to sit up for the girls?" asked Lizzie Car- 
son. 

" Cook offered to do it, and I think Miss Trainwell 
would rather she should than anyone else, for she is 
middle-aged and steady. You know they are to be 
home precisely at twelve o'clock." 

" I'm sure I wish I could have gone too," said Lizzie 
Carson. "Think of Jane Holt handing over her dress 
to me to have a frill stitched on, and she had a whole 
week to prepare; she knew she would be invited. I 
wonder she got it done in time; perhaps she had the 
impudence to ask your help, Dora." 

" 0, no, she didn't ask me, but I offered to do it; I 
saw she couldn't do it in time." 

"Dora!" the girl exclaimed, "are you crazy? I am 
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sure, and so is JennT, that she cut tout picture, and 
no one else." 

" And if she did?" said Dora smilincr. ''Do tou re- 
member the chapter we read this morning?'* 

" O fiddlesticks, Dora, don't preach.'^ 

"I don't pret^d to preach," said Dora laughing, 
*' but I think it is far pleasanter to do what we are 
told in that chapter." 

"What was it, Dora?" asked Jennr curiouslT. She 
was sitting on the lid of the box quite exhausted with 
her exertiona 

"'Love your enemies,'" quoted Dora, "'bless them 
that cui-se you, do good to them that hate you.'" 

"It s all very well, no doubt," said Lizzie; "I wouldn't 
hurt anybody nor taunt them either, but if they hurt 
me I wouldn't be so mean as to do anything they asked 
me to do the next minute. I don t think you are 
mean, Dora, it comes naturally to you to help every- 
body, but it would be mean in me." 

" Well, I do wish Dora would help us to open this 
box," said Jenny; " the two sisters from next room are 
coming in to have a share of our feast presently after 
Miss Trainwell goes round to see that the lights are 
out." 

"And do you expect me to keep such a dreadful 
breach of rules secret?" asked Dora, trvinor to assume a 
grave voice, but the laughter betrayed itself in her eyes. 

" yes, dear good Dora, you wouldn't tell, I know," 
said Jenny; " besides, you are to have one of the prints 
of butter from the toe of the bed-shoe, and a share of 
the feasi" 

" Bribery! it is too dreadful," laughed Dora. " But 
really I cannot see how you are to open the box." 

"Butter in the toe of a bed-shoe!" said Lizzie Car- 
son, looking at Jenny in bewilderment. 

" Yes, wait till you see," replied the child, wagging 
her head sagaciously. 
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" There's an old poker down in the wash-house thin 
at the end," said Dora meditatively; "I shouldn't 
wonder but we might manage to insert the point and 
force the box open." 

"Let me see, have I any excuse for going down?" 
said Lizzie Carson; "it's the very thing for prizing it 
open. yes, I can take down this water bottle to 
get filled." 

" But it is full," said Jenny. 

"It isn't full now," replied the energetic Lizzie, 
laughing as she emptied its contents into the ewer. 
"Here goes; if Miss Martha should hear me I am 
going on an innocent errand." 

"You won't be afraid," said Dora as she watched 
the girl cross the dark corridor. 

" Of course not; Cook is down-stairs." 

Lizzie went along almost noiselessly, for she wore 
soft house slippers, so that the Misses Trainwell heard 
no sound. On this lirst floor were three rooms, the one 
occupied by Dora, Lizzie, Jenny, and Jane Holt, and 
called number four room. Next to it was a small room 
in which the two sisters invited by Jenny slept, and on 
the opposite side of the corridor the two rooms had 
been thrown into one, and it was called number six 
room because it contained six beds. The Misses Train- 
well occupied a room on the second floor, so did the 
cook, while the two younger servants slept in the attic. 
The empty and unfurnished room called the solitary 
confinement room was also on the second fioor. It was 
also used for the lumber room of the establishment, 
and boxes or trunks not in use were put away in it as 
being more convenient than the attic. A fourth small 
room on the same floor was used as a store for linen, 
&C. Any noise that Lizzie Carson might make when 
she reached the lower regions would be attributed 
naturally to the cook, whom she found sitting before 
a great tire and nodding drowsily in her arm-chair. 
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"I*m blest but you did give me a turn, Miss Carson," 
she exclaimed as Lizzie touched her arm and she 
started awake. "I thought as it might be one on them 
burglars." Lizzie laughed. 

"I want some drinking water, Mrs. Maggs, if you 
please." 

"Will you just step out there to the filter, you'll get 
it," said the cook, dropping her head back heavily and 
closing her eyes. Lizzie knew her way well; she took 
the water, then stumbled on into the wash-house, and 
with some difficulty found the poker, although the 
moonlight was shining in through the uncurtained 
window. She glanced up to this window, and almost 
let the poker drop in her terror, for she saw a 
face look in through the panes, then disappear almost 
instantly. She hurried out trembling, picked up the 
bottle of water, and entered the kitchen once more. 
She would have told the cook what she had seen, but 
the woman was sleeping soundly. Then she hurried 
up the dark staircase and reached her own room quite 
out of breath. 

" There it is," she said handing the poker to Dora, 
"and one of you may take it back; I wouldn't go down 
again for the world." 

" What did you see ?" asked Jenny curiously, while 
Dora at once began operations with the poker. She 
knew Lizzie's excitable manner, and expected to hear 
her tell of an encounter with a mouse or a black beetle 
perhaps. 

"I saw a face at the wash-house window," she 
said in an impressive half whisper, " I am sure I did." 
Dora stopped her work instantly, and going over to 
the window she drew up the blind, threw it open, and 
looked out. 

" There is no one there now, at all events," she said 
after a long look. 

"But how could any one get in?" asked Jenny. 
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" Over the wall at the foot of the garden," replied 
Dora. " A lane runs along there, you know, and it is 
easy to climb the wall." 

" There are bits of glass on the top," said Lizzie. 

" No matter, if any one wanted to come they could 
manage it," said Dora, closing the window. "I wonder 
if I ought to tell Miss Martha?" 

"0 bother the burglars," said Lizzie Garson, "the 
fellow won't see much in the wash-house to break in 
for, and if the doors are all locked and barred I don't 
see how he could get in?" 

"Nor I either," said Dora, "it would only trouble 
Miss Martha for no good; besides^ we are going to sit 
up for an hour or two, I suppose, and we can listen for 
any sound of that kind." 

" Sit up to have a feast," laughed Jenny, "and keep 
listening for burglars. I sha'n't for one, I mean to 
enjoy myself. You are curious, Dora, always having 
some business on hand." 

"You see, Jenny, I have business on hand now," and 
Dora managed at length to insert the poker and crack 
off a portion of the lid of the packing-box. 

"Has Miss Martha been to see if the lights are out?" 
asked Lizzie. 

" Yes, she came down while you were gone," replied 
Jenny. " She didn't look in here, but only said 'Good- 
night, Dora.'" 

"And I feel very guilty for aiding and abetting 
your party, Jenny," said Dora, as she managed with 
Lizzie's help to wrench off the remaining portion of 
the lid. Then with much suppressed laughter the 
contents of the box were removed. Warm woollen 
stockings, vests and under skirts came first, then a 
winter jacket and dress, and various other articles 
plainly constructed for comfort rather than appear- 
ance, and next came the enormous plum-cake, and 
the cheese pinned up in flannel, and then the tv/o nice 
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pats of fresh butter were drawn forth amid laughter 
none the less hearty for being of necessity suppressed. 
The shoes were of white lamb's wool, and the butter 
was carefully wrapped in white lawn, stiU Lizzie 
declared if Jane Holt saw it she would spread the 
story over the whole school. Then at the bottom 
as a foundation, rows of russet apples. These were 
transferred by Dora's advice to Jenny's small tin 
trunk, a sufficient quantity being reserved for the 
feast. As to whether it would be wholesome or not to 
consume the apples at night was no trouble to them. 
Presently a gentle tap came to the door, and two little 
girls, one of them about Jenny's size, and another a 
little taller, hurried in. 

" Welcome Fanny and Mary," exclaimed Lizzie, " I 
began to think you had gone to sleep. We mean to 
have a grand banquet, you see." 




i GOOD night's work 

0T was about half -past eleven o'clock when the 
giria concluded their feaat. It had been served 
in curious order, owing to the limited scope 
of their dining-tahle. Apples came first, cake 
nest, and cheese to wind up with. Jenny and the two 
little sisters declared themselves so thirsty, that they 
could almost drink the water in the ewer. The room 
too was rather cold without a fire, and Dora got 
alarmed when she saw Jenny shiver. 

" There is nothing at all so nice as a hot drink," said 
Lizzie Carson, " if we could only get it." 

"We could make it from the raspberry ^rup," 
exclaimed Jenny, "if we only had hot water and 
sugar." 

A bottle of the syrup for the composition of which 
Margery was famous, had been found carefully wrapped 
up in paper among the applea 

"I can supply the sugar," said Lizzie Carson. "I 
always keep a packet in my valise, but how are we to 
get hot water? I wouldut go down-stairs again for 
anything." 

" I can go," said Dora, " I am not at all afraid ; there 
is plenty of hot water in the boiler by the kitchen fire," 

" I hope you may be back before Jane Holt 
comes, so that we can all get to bed. A fine tale she 
would have to tell if she found us." 
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" I don't think Jane is disposed to tell tales of us/' 
replied Dora smiling, " but I shall be back as quickly 
as possible. I may as well take that poker with me." 

" Perhaps I had better go with you," proposed Lizzie. 

"No, no!" ejaculated the sisters, "we should be 
frightened to be left only with Jenny after what you told 
us, if the dreadful man should come in here." 

" Nonsense," said Jenny, " I am not afraid." 

"But I would rather go alone; if we both went 
probably Miss Martha or Miss Trainwell would hear 
us and ask what it meant;" and to decide the matter 
Dora picked up the poker and left the room, quietly 
gliding down-stairs like a spirit. She found Mrs. 
Maggs still asleep in her arm-chair; the fire had almost 
burned out, but steam was rising from the boiler, so 
she was certain of hot water at all events. She passed 
through the scullery and into the wash-house beyond. 
She stooped to put the poker in the grate, below the 
copper, its usual place; when, as she lifted her eyes, 
she saw another pair fixed upon her, from a dark heap 
just beneath the window, where the moonlight streamed 
in. Most girls would have screamed out, and many 
would have fainted; but Dora, trained in a course of 
self-repression, did neither. She only stood in her 
half -stooping posture, unable to move for the moment 
with surprise, and a certain amount of terror, but it 
was not abject terror by any means. To the individual 
crouched up under the window her face was plainly 
visible by the clear moonlight. There was a movement 
in the dark heap, and it suddenly came to an upright 
position. Then Dora meditated making her escape by 
the door which stood open behind her; but the boy, for 
it was a boy, spoke. 

" I'm not a thief, miss; if you please, you'll not make 
any alarm." 

Dora hesitated; the voice was not a bad one certainly, 
nor had it that whine assumed by professional beggars. 
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" I haven't been in jail yet, my only crime is poverty. 
I've been sleeping in here for two nights now." 

"But why is that? it looks very bad," said Dora 
moving to the threshold of the door, and ready to 
make her escape on any sign of hostility; "and how 
did you get in here?" 

" I came over the wall from the lane, miss. I hadn't 
money enough to pay for lodging, and I don't care to 
beg. I meant to sleep out in the garden, but it was 
so cold, that when I found the window only hasped, 
I lifted it with my knife and came in. When no one 
found me once, I thought it would be no harm to try 
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"What are you doing out in this neighbourhood? 
you can get no work here." 

" I'm this far from twenty miles down in the country, 
miss. My mother died when I was bom, and my 
father was drowned on the way to England. Some one 
picked me up and took me to the poorhouse. When I 
grew up I was apprenticed by the parish. I couldn't 
bear it, miss; he beat me and swore at me, an' I just 
thought I'd run off to London and get work some- 
where. I got sixpence yesterday for digging up a 
lady's flower beds, but my feet were too sore to walk 
on, so I thought a rest would set me up an' I'd save 
my sixpence." 

"But what did you live upon to-day?" she asked. 
All fear of the tall, pale-faced boy had left her com- 
pletely, and pity took its place. 

" I made eightpence at a farm, miss, on my way, and 
I had twopence left. I bought bread with it, and got 
a drink of water. I did very well." 

There was no note of complaint in the tone. 

" What do you mean to do in London?" she asked. 

" Anything at all that turns up honestly, miss, I'm 
not particular, and I'm handy at most things. I'm 
much obliged to you, miss, for not giving an alarm. 
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Sending me to prison would be the ruin of me:** as 
he spoke he unfastened the window. It was a lattice 
and opened against the wall, "I'll go as I came; good- 
night, miss," and he was about to step on the window 
silL " It would be as well you'd have this fastening 
seen to," he said before putting out his long legs, 
" some one might come of a different sort from me." 

" Stop," said Dora, "you mustn't go; if you like to stay 
in here all night, and start early in the morning, I will 
say nothing about it. This wash-house is an offehoot 
from the house, this door leading to the scullery is 
locked, so is the kitchen door, and the door leading 
from the passage to the house; no burglar would think 
of coming in here who knew that. I shall lock the door 
now, good-night." 

" Thank you, miss, you have done me a kindness, and 
who knows but sometime I may be able to repay you." 

She locked the door and passed out, then locked 
the second door between the scullery and kitchen; the 
cook was still sleeping in her chair, and Dora took 
down a jug and drew some boiling water from the tap, 
then went upstairs quietly. 

" You have been a long time, Dora," exclaimed Lizzie 
as the girl got inside and closed the door. 

" But here I am at last, and the water is boiling," 
said Dora. 

"Were you frightened?'* asked Jenny. 

" A little,'* she replied, " but I found there was no 
cause for fear. Do you think we could drink this jug 
fuU?" 

" Of course.*' 

" Yes, we could,** replied the girls eagerly. 

" Then we had better mix it in this jug," said Dora. 
Half the bottle of raspberry syrup was poured in, and 
a fair quantity of loaf sugar added. As only two 
glasses were available, the little visitors were served 
first, and Dora saw them to their own room, and good- 
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naturedly waited to tuck them into bed. When she 
returned Lizzie Carson and Jenny were almost un- 
dressed, and the former pointed out that Dora's share 
of the drink stood in the jug. 

"Are you not going to bed too, Dora?" asked Jenny 
as she saw the girl sit down on a chair, and draw a 
shawl about her shoulders. 

" I would rather sit up, Jenny, till Jane Holt comes 
home." 

"Well, you are curious, Dora," said Lizzie as she drew 
the bed-clothes up over her ears, her method of prepar- 
ing for sleep. " I wouldn't wait up for her I'm sure." 

Dora smiled to herself as she thought it was not 
exactly on Jane Holt's account she sat up, but for the 
purpose of making certain that no attempt was made 
by the boy in the wash-house to penetrate further into 
the house; besides, she had not the slightest inclination 
to sleep, her nerves were too highly strung by the 
singular adventure. 

" When he considers the cold draughty wash-house 
a place of comfort to sleep in," she thought, " it is not 
much for me to sit up in this room although it is a 
Uttle cold." 

No books were allowed in the bed-rooms, that was a 
rule strictly enforced by the maiden ladies; and yet it 
was frequently broken by the more daring spirits 
among the girls. Dora at all events would not break 
it, yet there was one book the Misses Trainwell could 
not object to, the Bible, and this book of books Dora 
took from her modest box and commenced to read. 

The Revelation had always a particular charm for 
her, and now the stillness of the hour and the peculiarly 
active state of her mind brought the full beauty of 
the mystic vision before her. Even as she read she 
could see the great white throne; but she pictured 
him that sat on it, not as the One from whom the 
earth and the heavens fled away, but as the mild and 
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merciful Saviour, whose face as he blessed the little 
children rose vividly before her mind. Once with the 
girls she had been tiaken to visit a picture gallery, and 
of all she saw she carried away an indelible impression 
of this face. It was a feeling which would no doubt 
seem strange to many, but when Dora prayed, she felt 
as if she knelt before this impersonation of mercy and 
love. She continued reading till she came to the last 
verse of the chapter. 

No question as to the interpretation of this mystical 
book entered Dora's head. She had not yet com- 
menced to apply reason to her religion. She believed 
as a little child, simply and implicitly. 

A loud rat-tat at the hall door startled her out of her 
reverie. She heard the door open, and the laughter and 
chatter of girls' voices; then it closed, and they ran up- 
stairs, followed slowly and grumblingly by the cook. 

The good-nights were said on the landing, the other 
two girls went into their own room, and Jane Holt 
opened the door. 

" Be sure as you all get into bed and turn oflf the 
gas soon; if Miss Trainwell allowed it on to 'commo- 
date you, that's no reason why you should take advan- 
tage." 

" All right, Cook, we sha'n't be a moment," replied 
the other girls in chorus. 

"Why, are you sitting up for me, Dora?" asked Jane 
Holt in surprise. 

"I am sitting up for another reason; besides, I do 
not feel like going to sleep." She turned to her book 
and read on, so that Jane would not feel herself bound 
to talk to her out of courtesy. 

The girl took off her finery slowly, while the deep 
breathing of Jenny proved her soundly asleep; and 
Lizzie presently began to emit sounds the reverse of 
melodious. 

" She will pull the bed-clothe.*? over her head," re- 
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marked Dora, rising and taking them down quietly, 
then setting the sleeper's head in an easier position; 

" You would think you had been accustomed to do 
that," remarked Jane. 

"So I have," replied Dora smiling; "that sound 
always wakes me up, and I feel so uncomfortable — 
just as if I wa& choking myself, that I can't help but 
get up and put her head straight." 

" I wonder if you could help forgiving anyone who 
had done you a great injury, Dora," asked Jane in a 
low voice. 

Dora felt what was coming instinctively, and she 
did not reply at once. She would have preferred that 
matters had glided on without any confession on Jane's 
part. 

" For my own sake," she replied slowly, " I would 
forgive, and try if possible to forget it. I could not 
be happy if I felt anger or hatred against anyone, and 
I suppose no one could." 

"Being angry with anyone is not a comfortable 
feeling, Dora; but if you had injured anyone do you 
not think it would be right to confess it, and if possible 
make restitution ? " 

"I think I would feel better for doing so," said 
Dora, turning again to her book in a vain endeavour 
to close the discussion. She heard Jane Holt fumbling 
with her key at her trunk, and next moment the girl 
was beside her. 

"I asked the drawing master what your drawing 
was worth; he said it was invaluable to you, but in 
the market it might bring about a guinea. I — I cut 
it, and I know this is nothing at all to make up 
for it, but I can do no more. Will you forgive me, 
Dora?" and she placed a half sovereign and eleven 
shillings in Dora's lap. " I have been saving it out of 
my allowance since that evening when Miss Martha 
lectured us. K you had said you suspected me, or 
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allowed Jenny to say what she thought, I should have 
still felt angry and spiteful, but you were generous 
and gave me good for evil." She paused, but Dora 
remamed silent. "I felt ashamed of myself, I felt 
that everyone suspected me, and that Miss Martha 
knew me guilty. O, Dora," she said while the tears 
ran down her cheeks, " I could not bear to look in her 
face nor in yours; I have been miserable." 

"I cannot take this, Jane;" and Dora lifted the 
money from her lap and put it on the table. " The 
work was not done for money but for love; I am sure 
it was not worth even so much as that, but I forgave 
you long ago." 

"You knew I did it then?" 

" Yes, I felt quite certain from the first." 

" Then if you forgive me, accept the atonement, poor 
as it is. I could easily have asked my father for the 
money and had it, but I did not forget what Miss 
Martha said about people giving of what cost them 
nothing. Every penny of that is saved by self-denial, 
by wanting something I should like to have. Pray do 
accept it, Dora, and then I will feel you forgive me." 

" I have forgiven you, Jane ; but — " she paused as a 
sudden idea occurred to her, while the girl stood 
humbled and agitated before her. " You have saved 
all that by self-sacrifice, Jane; you won't miss it, you 
are sure?" 

"Miss it! 0, no, I wish I were poorer that I might 
do something to prove my sorrow." 

" Sit down, Jane, and listen. To prove that I for- 
give you I will tell you a secret, and place trust in 
you that I have not done either in Lizzie or Jenny." 

Jane sat down while Dora related how she had gone 
to the kitchen for warm water, and the fright she had 
received by finding a strange boy under the window 
in the wash-house; then she related how he had spoken 
to her, and what he had said. 
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" And now, Jane, it occurs to me that if that money 
is of no use to you we might give it to the boy; he is 
alone in the world, and it might help him to start in 
life." 

"You are right, Dora; I would be only glad he 
should have it — but — but you are poor, we all know 
that. You won't be offended at me for saying it, I 
hope." 

"O, no, it is no crime to be poor so long as one can- 
not help it," replied Dora. 

" But if you give this to the boy, will you allow me 
to give you as much more for yourself?" 

" Certainly not," said Dora, with the least touch of 
pride in her tone. " To please you I will accept this 
to help some one still poorer and more friendless than 
I am." 

Jane saw that further talk would be wasted, and 
she changed the subject. 

" I suppose you would like me to go down with you, 
Dora." 

"I would very much, indeed, only if you are dis- 
covered you may be punished." 

" I don't care for that," said Jane, slipping off her 
boots, and pulling on a pair of soft slippers. 

The hall clock struck two at this moment 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Dora, "I did not hear it 
strike one/' 

" Nor I either," said Jane as she produced a candle 
and a box of safety matches from her trunk. 

" We can light this when we reach the halL 

Dora had got out from her box a little yellow silk 
bag on which she had embroidered in spare moments 
the motto. Labor omnia vincit In this she placed the 
money, then drawing the string she opened the door 
noiselessly, and the two girls proceeded down the 
stairs. When they reached the further end of the hall, 
and before they began to descend the dark stairs lead- 

(192) ^ ^ B 
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ing to the kitchen regions, Jane struck a match and 
Kt the candle. 

"What if he should be gone?" she suggested. 

"Then we would only have to go back again/' 
replied Dora; "but that is not likely." 

The unlocking of the doors was conducted in fear 
and trembling, and with the utmost caution, Jane 
could not help feeling nervous as the last key was 
turned, and Dora opened the door of the wash-house. 
Both girls shivered, for there was a sharp frost. 

The boy was there certainly, and so soundly asleep 
that Jane held the candle aloft and took a good look 
at his face. It was deathly pale, and there were black 
circles round the eyes, the cheeks were hollow, and he 
seemed to breathe with difficulty. 

" It is dreadful," said the impressionable Jane, " to 
see any human being sleeping here. What do you 
think if we kindled a fire in the kitchen and allowed 
him to sleep in that great arm-chair? I could get up 
in the morning and let him out." 

"I don't think Miss Martha would mind it even if she 
knew," said Dora. " Let us kindle the fire before we 
awake him." 

" He has quite a good face," said Jane, " I am sure 
his parents must have been respectable." 

"No doubt," said Dora, as she piled in clumps of 
wood upon the embers, lit papers found conveniently, 
and added coal. In a wonderfully short space of time 
a blazing fire warmed the chilly air of the kitchen, 
and Dora went over and touched the boy's hand. He 
awoke with a start. " You can come inside to the fire 
and sleep till morning. I shall tell you when it is 
time to go," she said. 

He rose and followed her without a word. Jane 
Holt had got out of sight into a dark corner of the 
wide kitchen, and stood watching the boy as he walked 
across to the fire and warmed his thin hands. She 
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noticed that his fingers were almost transparent as he 
held them before the Llaze. A sudden idea occurred 
to her as she looked at him. 

" You can sit down on that chair," said Dora, point- 
ing to the seat the cook had vacated, "and sleep with- 
out fear." 

The boy looked at her and tried to speak his thanks, 
but the effort was impossible, and he burst into tears 
and hid his face in his hands. Jane felt as she had 
never done before; in all her comparatively selfish life 
she had never been brought face to face with a speci- 
men of utter destitution. She had, like others, heard 
of poverty, and passed with disgust the dirty rude 
street boys and the whining mendicants, but here was 
a boy with a refined face, and slender hands, who for 
no fault of his own was homeless and friendless. 

Dora pitied him too, but in a different fashion. She 
knew by experience what it was to be without relations, 
and she felt that but for the kindness of strangers she 
too might be homeless or depending on charity* 

"I am very grateful to you, miss, for your kind- 
ness," the boy said at length; "I am not used to be 
thought of." 

"Here is a little bag," said Dora, holding out the 
small purse in her hand, " it contains a guinea. With 
this money, if you are careful, you may do a great 
deal, even become some day a rich man," and she 
smiled. 

He looked at the little bag. What possibilities lay 
within it for him, he thought, but would it be right to 
take it? 

"You cannot spare it, miss, and — and I couldn't 
take it, thank you." 

Jane Holt now came forward; she thought it was 
time for her to say some tiling. 

" You may take it honestly, that young lady earned 
it, it is quite her ovim." 
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" You need not be frightened," said Dora, noting his 
startled look when Jane made her appearance, " she is 
my friend;" and as she spoke she pressed the purse 
into his hand. 

" Then I will take it and thank you, miss," he said. 

"What can you do?" asked Jane. "Can you write?" 

A flush came over the boy's face as he replied: 

" Yes, I can write and read, miss." 

"Then I can give you a note to my brother. I 
suppose you have heard of the firm of Holt & Co., the 
great shipbuilders? Would you care to go in there as 
errand boy? You would no doubt soon rise." 

" I would go as a crossing-sweeper, miss, to earn a 
living; but that is far beyond what I had hoped for." 

"Then I trust you will do my recommendation 
credit, for I mean to give you a note to my brother; 
he is certain to find you a place somewhere if he has 
not got one open himself." 

The boy thanked her, and then the two girls re- 
treated as noiselessly as they had come. This time 
they did not trouble themselves to lock the doors 
behind them. When they reached their own room 
Jane exclaimed suddenly: 

" Well, anything so strange, Dora, I never read of 
or heard of. He seems quite a nice boy, not common 
or vulgar-looking at all. Did he tell you what his 
parents were?*' 

"No, I never thought of asking," said Dora; "and 
now had you not better go to bed? I mean to sit up 
and give him notice to leave at six o'clock." 

"Let me see," said Jane, glancing at her watch, 
■"that would be nearly four hours, and I can sleep as 
long as I please in the morning, while you cannot; be- 
sides, I have to write to my brother. Lie down and 
try to sleep; I will awake you in time." 

Dora consented to this arrangement, for she felt 
really fatigued She lay down with her clothes on 
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and while she slept Jane wrote her letter. It seemed 
to her as if she had only closed her eyes for a few 
minutes when she heard the words: 

"The clock is just striking six, get up quickly, 
Dora." 

She sprang out of bed instantly. 

"Here is the letter I have written; take it with you, 
and be sure to ask his name." 

"Yes, I hope he may get away before the house- 
maid gets up," said Dora, hurrying lightly down the 
stairs. It was still dark, but a faint light burned in 
the kitchen just as they had left it. The boy slept. 
She touched his arm and spoke quietly; he opened his 
eyes at once. 

" Is it time to go, miss?" 

"Yes, it is time. What is your name?" 

"Carl Zundell," he replied. 

"That is a foreign name," said Dora, looking at him 
curiously. 

" My father was a German, miss, but my mother was 
English. I shall never forget your goodness; you have 
given me a start in life. Would you thank that tall 
young lady for me?" he said, taking the letter from 
Dora. "Might I ask your name, miss?" 

" It is Dora Henning." 

" Then I may some day be able to repay your good- 
ness, Miss Dora," he said gratefully. 

She wished him God -speed as he stepped out 
through the little window into the darkness, not with 
her lips but in her heart; then she bolted the window, 
locked the door quietly,. and turned out the gas. She 
felt her way out of the pitchy darkness of the kitchen 
till she reached the staircase. In another moment she 
was safe inside her room. 

" You see I have gone to bed, Dora," said Jane Holt, 
" but I wouldn't fall asleep till I saw you safely back. 
You met no one?" 
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"Not a soul; we have been very fortunate." 

"And what is the boy*s name?" 

" Carl Zundell, a Gierman name," replied Dora 

"He looks quite an English boy," said Jane mus- 
ingly.^ 

"His mother was English," replied Dora; "but you 
had better go to sleep. I think we have done a good 
night's work, Jane." 

" Yes, you have," said Jane in a sleepy tone, for her 
eyes were closing, and she was soon enjoying her well- 
earned repose. 




CHAPTER VI 



A CHANGE FOR BETTER OR WORSK. 




FTER the reconciliation between Dora and 
Jane Holt, the time passed in a pleasant 
round of duties for both girls, and little by 
*^* little even Jenny came to look upon her 
former enemy with less repugnance. Dora never ex- 
plained what had taken place between them, but the 
girls suspected that something had happened to bridge 
over the reserve, and they were all glad i^hat the 
necessity for taking sides had passed away. 

The Christmas holidays had come and gone, but 
not without Dora being invited, both by Jane Holt 
and Jenny, to spend the time at their respective homes. 
Much as she would have liked to exchange the dreary 
school-house for a few weeks among a happy family 
circle, yet she felt it impossible to accept either invi- 
tation. In the iii-st place she had no clothes fit to 
v/ear on a visit, in the second, she had no money, and 
she wanted time to repair her slender wardrobe. She 
knew the Misses Trainwell could not in justice do 
more for her than they were doing already, and she 
could not accept the aid Jane Holt would have given 
her; for this orphan girl was possessed of a singularly 
independent and honest nature. She took care to do 
all that was possible towards her own support, not in 
the way of eye-service, but to satisfy her own sense of 
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justice. She was always on the alert to be useful, but 
not obtrusively so. 

She had assisted the younger girls to pack up for 
home, and that was no easy task, for it was the rule 
that the entire wardrobe of each pupil should be sent 
home at that time. 

The first fortnight after the girls had gone passed 
swiftly, as time always does when we are fully occu- 
pied; and Dora had worked wonders, in mending thin 
stockings and worn gloves, till she fondly believed 
they looked equal to new; then she had turned her 
blue serge school-dress, with a patience and persever- 
ance worthy of a greater object— but she was pleased 
with the result — and, lastly, she assisted Miss Martha 
in the dusting and rearrangement of the rather prim 
drawing-room, and had the pleasure of seeing her 
picture, mounted and gorgeously framed, placed in 
an honourable position over the piano, and Miss Mar- 
tha had insisted that Dora's name should be appended 
to it. 

The following week the girl allowed herself more 
liberty for her favourite pursuit of reading. She 
would shut herself up for hours in that empty, soli- 
tary room on the second floor, and forget all the 
world, till a summons to her meals would come from 
the cook. 

After the first fortnight's cleaning down, the two 
other servants had their holiday. This was also an 
established custom at College House. Miss Trainwell 
did not care to have idle girls going about, and in the 
absence of the pupils the cook did all that was ne- 
cessary. 

" Well, Fm sure as I can't make hout what you can 
be adoin' of up here for hours. Miss Dora; I'd be tired 
if I was you." 

Dora was sitting on a cushion, the very one she sat 
on when she came up with Jenny to comfort her. 
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" I am reading, Cook. I could sit here all day." 
"It must be somethink of hinterest, Miss Dora; but 

Jrou're to come down now. Youll have tea with the 
adies this evening." 

This was something new, for the sisters always had 
tea alone during the holidays. Dora was admitted to 
breakfast and dinner with them in a plain informal 
manner, but she got her tea anywhere most conve- 
nient. 

" I s*pose as you'd rather go on with your book, now, 
and take no tea," she said, seeing Dora rise slowly and 
try to finish a few words. 

" I would, indeed. Cook," she said as she put away 
the tattered volume, and followed the woman down- 
stairs. 

"It's dry comfort, I says, areadin' of old books 
instead of drinkin' tea, but I think Miss Martha wants 
a talk with you about somethink." 

Dora's heart beat a little faster. What could Miss 
Martha want to talk with her about? she trusted 
nothing so unpleasant as she had to hear on the last 
occasion when she was desired to visit the parlour — 
nothing worse could happen than to learn that she had 
become a dependant. 

She had reached the room by this time and the cook 
opened the door. The two ladies were seated, one on 
each side of the fire with a small table between them, 
on which the tea equipage stood. 

" Sit down, Dora, and have a cup of tea," said Miss 
Martha smiling in kindly fashion on the girl. She 
took the seat indicated at the end of the table facing 
the fire and between the two ladies. 

"What books do you find up there so interesting?" 
asked Miss Trainwell. "Cook tells us you are buried 
from dinner-time to dusk among them." 

"I found Longfellow's poems, the Holy TTar, and 
Morte U Arthur, and a lot of old Comhill Magazines, 
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and a book of faiiy tales, but a number of the leaves 
were gone," replied Dora. 

" Well, certainly you have had a miscellaneous col- 
lection," remarked Miss Martha smiling; "and have 
you read them all?" 

"Oh, yes," replied Dora eagerly, "and now I am 
reading *The Fortunes of Beiiiram Oakly ' in Chambers's 
Joumaly but- 1 can't find all the numbers." 

"Fanny May used to have it sent her," said Miss 
Martha, "but I don't think she cared to even glance 
at it; it was rather solid reading for her capacity. I 
believe she asked them to send her something else." 

The tea was poured out, the simple grace said, and 
while Dora was drinking hers she noticed that Miss 
Train well seemed singularly inattentive to herself. She 
had something to say, there could be no doubt of that. 
She looked at her sister while she talked with Dora, 
as if she hoped that she would open the subject. But 
the tea was over and the things removed before the 
elder lady broached what lay heavily on her mind, 
and then it was only following Miss Martha's lead. 

"We have been noticing you this last term, Dora, 
and we are very much pleased with your conduct and 
helpfulness." 

" Very much indeed," echoed Miss Trainwell. 

"And you must not think we want to get rid of 
you," continued Miss Martha. 

"No, you must not think that, Dora," said Miss 
Trainwell gathering courage. "We have had some 
letters from your aunt since the holidays. It seems 
she has heard somehow that you are useful here, and 
having a large family of young children, she has taken 
it into her head that you may as well go and assist in 
teaching them as stop here for nothing." 

" I think she must have heard through Jenny Haw- 
thorn, for her father lives just on the outskirts of 
the village where your aunt resides,*' said Miss 
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Martha. " Jenny tells everything she knows, and no 
doubt she has exaggerated your usefulness, although 
you are very useful indeed for your age." 

" I would rather stay here, Miss Martha," said Dora, 
remembering what she had heard of this strange rela- 
tion. "She thought once I ought to be sent to a charity 
school." 

"She did, indeed, Dora, and I had the impression 
that she was a cold, heartless woman ; and yet we have 
been talking it over, and we could scarcely venture to 
detain you on our own responsibility, when she offers 
to take 3'ou." 

Once again the bitter feeling intruded itself on 
Dora's mind, the feeling that she was only a depen- 
dant — that she belonged to nobody, and had no claim 
to a home like other girls. 

" I must do whatever you think right," she said at 
length looking at Miss Martha; "I cannot help it, you 
know." 

There was a hopeless ring in her voice which went 
straight to that kind lady's heart. 

" My dear Dora, I wish you would feel that we do 
not desire to be rid of you; but the position is an 
awkward one for us, you can see. She might circulate 
damaging reports, say we were making use of you for 
our own purposes, and we could not disprove them." 

"I quite understand it. Miss Martha," said Dora 
with a trembling voice. 

" And you are not to go at once," said Miss Train- 
well, " you are to stay till the holidays are over, and 
you can do just as you like for the next two weeks." 
bhe paused for a moment as if to stir up the fire, but 
really to spare Dora the pain she feared her next words 
might intiict. " My sister and I are invited to spend 
ten days in the country, so that Cook and you shall 
have the house to yourselves." 

"There is one thing, Dora," said Miss Martha; "if 
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you find you cannot live with your relatives, I trust 
you will remember you have always got friends 
here; we will be glad to take you back." 

" It is foolish to tell her that, Martha. Of course 
she will be able to live with her relatives, it would be 
disgraceful if she could not, and a good girl like her 
always manages to make herself at home." 

" Yes, but Dora is not one to take advantage of my 
ofier," said Miss Martha in the least bit of a sharpened 
tone; " it will make her feel as if she had friends." 

"Thank you, Miss Martha," said Dora rising; "may 
I go now, please?" 

"Certainly, Dora; you won*t mind being alone in 
the house with Cook while we are gone?" asked the 
elder sister. 

" 0, no, I never thought of that at all," she replied, 
and then she withdrew. 

" She took it very well indeed, Martha," said MLss 
Trainwell, setting her feet comfortably on a stool, and 
leaning back m her arm-chair. " It would not do at 
all for us to insist on keeping her; besides, we can get 
a girl to do what she does, in return for lessons from 
the masters. Consider what it costs for her board, and 
presently she would want clothes; we really could not 
afford it." 

"I know more about the school than you do, I 
think," said Martha in an irritated tone. "The girl 
is cut to the heart, anyone could see that; and as to 
being a help, no one we could get would at all equal 
her, she saw to so many little things, and saved me a 
world of trouble. She is a good girl, I wish we had any 
excuse for keeping her; I really like her." 

" No doubt you like her, so do I," replied the elder 
sister. " I would like to have a pony phaeton, Martha, 
and be able to do without keeping a school at all, but 
we cannot always have what we like." 

" Pray don't try to preach. There is no comparison 
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at all between what you would like to gratify yourself, 
and what I should wish to do by Dora; but I suppose, 
as you say, we can't afford it, and besides we have no 
excuse for detaining her." 

"It is fortunate she has not to leave for another 
fortnight; I shall feel more comfortable with her at 
home while we are away," said Miss Trainwell. 

Miss Martha uttered something about selfishness as 
she rose to leave the room. 

Meantime Dora had sought the spare room we 
mentioned before, and seated on the old hassock, she 
had given way to a flood of tears. It was too dark 
for her to read, nor did she feel so inclined ; the terrible 
fact that she must leave College House rose before her, 
a strong fear of the future had taken possession of 
her, all the stronger for being imdefined. 

" I am no better than any of you," she said looking 
round on the broken chairs and tattered books. " They 
do not want me, I am of no use; and I tried so hard 
— but I sha'n't try any more, I sha'n't." 

Another burst of tears relieved her, and as she wiped 
her eyes after it, she found that her resolution to try 
no more had evaporated, and her little head was busy 
planning and resolving for her future life. 

She tried to imagine what it might be, but all her 
imaginations fell very wide of the reality. There was 
one gleam of sunshine peeping through the dark cloud, 
which seemed to hang over her future; she would live 
near Jenny, and perhaps she might happen to see her 
sometimes. She had sense enough to comprehend that 
Miss Trainwell would not care to take her back, al- 
though Miss Martha made the kind offer. She put up 
a silent prayer as she always did in her troubles and 
diflSculties, for help to do whatever duties her new life 
might bring to her. Perhaps after all she had taken 
too gloomy a view of it, she thought, and yet the 
fear of the woman who called herself her friend would 
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return upon her. She was her father's sister, and Dora 
had been accustomed to regard her father with fear 
more than with love. Then her thoughts ran from her 
father to the good woman who acted as her nurse and 
his housekeeper. She had called to see her once, and 
only once, since her arrival at College House, and then 
she began to wonder if she was still alive, and in 
London, and to long earnestly for a sight of the kindly 
face before she went away, perhaps for ever. 

She scarcely beard steps approach the door till it 
was thrown open, and the cook stood peering in with 
a candle held above her head. 

"Why, Miss Dora, I've been a lookin' for you, I 
never thought as you'd be hup 'ere again in the dark. 
There's a person as wants to see you, she's a waitin' 
down in the cloak-room." 

"What is she like?" asked Dora, as she rose to her 
feet, and strove to remove the traces of tears from her 
face by a violent application of her handkerchief. 

" A decent sort of a person dressed in black. Mrs. 
Simms, she says, is her name, an' she's sure you'll know 
her." Dora scarcely waited for the conclusion of the 
speech, but exclaiming: 

hk"It is my old nurse, I am so glad'" she hurried 
down-stairs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DORA LEAVES COLLEGE HOUSE. 




HY, my dear, how you've grown! Did 
you think your old aunty could forget 
you?" 

This was the exclamation which 
greeted Dora as she entered the little cloak-room, 
and saw before her the woman she had looked upon 
almost in the light of a second mother, and whom she 
had called by the endearing name of aunty from the 
time she could first lisp. 

"I am so glad, so very glad to see you, aunty!" she 
said, while she clasped her arms round her friend and 
kissed her. Mrs. Simms took a step back and exam- 
ined the girl critically. 

"You don't look as if you was happy. Miss Dora; I 
do hope as there's nothing to vex you here." 

The tears were trembling in Dora*s eyes as she 
replied: 

"I am not unhappy here, aunty, but I am going 
away; that vexes me." 

"I thought as something was wrong; and wny are 
you agoin' away, my dear?" 

In as few words as possible Dora explained the 
position, while her old nurse listened attentively. 

Mrs. Simms looked the very impersonation of ben- 
evolence and good nature. Her once brown hair was 
plentifully sprinkled with silver. Her broad rosy face, 
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rather large mouth, and snub nose were not beautiful 
by any means, and yet no one would think of calling 
her ugly. She smiled, and you felt that an honest 
and kindly soul looked at you from the bright brown 
eyes, and that a guileless and sympathetic heart 
prompted the simple ungrammatical words she uttered, 
and you would feel that her speech with all its errors 
exactly suited her. No wonder Dora clung to this 
humble friend, who loved her for her mother s sake. 

" I am sorry as can be, dear," said Mrs. Simms when 
Dora had concluded; "very sorry that you re forced 
to leave here, an' not that I ought to say it, but your 
par's family ain't the sort I'd like to see you amixin' 
up with. You know, my dear, when your poor mam- 
ma married him, her father an' her brother casted her 
hoff." 

"I heard that from you before, aunty; but perhaps 
some of mamma's friends are living yet." 

" I can't say, my dear, not knowing. Your grand- 
pa's dead long ago. and your uncle, your ma's brother, 
went to furrin parts, an' he's dead for all I know; 
but they was both bitter against her, poor lady, an' 
no doubt she was too good for your papa, but his 
people didn't seem to 'predate her as they ought to. 
I thought as there was money enough to last till you 
was sixteen." 

" So Miss Trainwell thought, aunty, but there 
wasn't." 

"I suppose you ain't heard tell of my old man's 
death, Miss Dora; but no one would tell you, to be 
sure; he's gone, an' I'm left a lone widow to do my 
best." 

"I never heard that, aunty; as you say, who would 
tell me? and how do you manage?" 

*' Well, you know I was always good at managing 
an' poor Bill, he left me nigh on thirty poun's, an' I 
takes a house in Clapham^ and puts the money into 
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furniture, and gets the remains on the credit system, 
an* then claps up a card in the window for lodgers, 
and I've got three already, and I'm apayin' off the debt 
finely." 

"I am glad to hear of your having done so well, 
aunty; you used to say you would like to keep such 
a house. ' 

" So I did, dear, but who'd have thought as I'd get 
my wish by the death of my old man; still it's hard 
work and good managin' to make ends meet, but in 
two or three years I hope to have all paid off, and then 
I can take it easy a bit. If you wouldn't be offended. 
Miss Dora," she said in a deprecating tone, " I would 
say as nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
ahavin' you to stop with me if you found as you 
couldn't abide your relations, as I don't think you 
can. 

"Thank you very much, aunty; I know that, and I 
would like to be with you too, but now I'm growing 
up, you see, and I ought to make my own living." 

"Oh, dear! oh, bless my 'eart and life, if only your 
mamma could hear that, or your grandfather either; 
why, he had as much pride as Lustifer, an' only to 
think of his granddaughter atalkin' of makin a livin' 
like any common body." 

" Perhaps he had too much pride, aunty," said Dora 
smiling. 

"Oh, my dear, you wouldn't say that if you only 
know'd what he was come of, a county family, my 
dear, none of 'em ever in trade durin' the course of 
their lives; but nowadays people's comin' down, an' 
mixin' up permiscous like, it don't seem at all proper, 
indeed it don't — an' your pa's family weren't of no 
count, not fit to wipe your ma's shoes as the sayin' is; but 
you see, poor thing, it all come of her father an' brother 
bein' hard on her, and he bein' soft, so that she forgot 
her position and married him." 

(192) IT 
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" I think it is much more ladylike to earn one's own 
living than to depend on charity, atinty. The county 
family is nothing to me now, and I don't think I 
should care to be helped by them after their cruelty 
to poor mamma." 

" I suppose you are right in a way, Miss Dora, but 
the pity of it is to see you come to that as ought to 
be livin* like a lady, an' then to go to your pa's side 
of the house/' 

"It is not like being dependent, aunty; I am to do 
work there, teach the young children. Miss Trainwell 
says. I hope I may be worth my keeping;" and she 
smiled faintly to cover the quaver in her voice. 

" I don't like it. Miss Dora, but I suppose I oughtn't 
to say that, it won't mend matters; but mind, if, as I 
said before, they gets unbearable just come to me, I'm 
willin' to share what I 'ave with your mother's daugh- 
ter. Why, as far back as I can count my family lived 
in the gate-house at Shirley Park — that was your 
grandfather's house." 

"Are none of the family there now?" asked Dora. 

"No, my dear, there was only your mamma and 
Mr. Reginald. He was a bit wild in the way of horse- 
racin', bettin', an' that; and after the squire, his father, 
died he mortgaged the property to pay his debts, an' 
left the country." 

"That was after mamma's death, was it not, 
aunty?" 

" Yes, my dear, and it hurt her sorely that the squire 
made mention of her in his will, just to cut her off 
with a paltry thousand pounds; but he never forgave 
her, never." 

" I remember, aunty, papa was pleased and mamma 
crying; she was very weak, too, and lying down on a 
couch." 

" Just so, dear, she was heart-broke — then your pa 
soon ran through the money, for she didn't trouble him 
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long. I lived with him, you know, to take care of you, 
as I promised your mamma, an* then he got worse an' 
worse every day, an' at last ordered me out, an' brought 
in another nurse for you. He soon found that didn't 
answer, an' he put you 'ere, an' in two years afterwards 
he died suddint, an' here you are." 

"I wish I could do something like girls one reads 
of," exclaimed Dora impulsively; "something clever or 
great — if I could only be a genius." 

"A what, dear?" asked Mrs. Simms; "if it's any- 
think as I could get you " 

"Oh, no, aunty!" and Dora smiled. "You can't 
make me clever; money won't do it even." 

" My dear, you are clever an' learned too, an' no 
mistake, you couldn't miss bein' — but I must say good- 
bye, dear, for the present, and don't forget what I 
said." 

" No, aunty, I sha'n't forget it." 

" Well, write down my haddress so as you can come 
to me in case you don't like them." 

Dora took out of her pocket a little Look she had 
made of backs of letters thrown away as useless by 
the other girls — she used it for taking notes of her 
lessons. She wrote down " Mrs. Simms," then looked 
up at the good woman for further directions. 

"You've wrote my name, then put down Augusta 
House, Clapham Common. So so. I wish I could 
write like you do. It's a great thing to have edica- 
tion." 

"Do you think so, aunty?" 

" I know so. Miss Dora," she replied as she kissed 
the girl affectionately before taking her leave. 

For at least ten minutes after Mrs. Simms had gone 
Dora remained in the cold and almost empty room, 
going over all that she had said to her. Her old nurse 
was still in debt, but hoped to be clear in a year or so. 
No doubt Mrs. Simms had her own struggles and 
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troubles, Dora thought, and she would not add to her 
burden; she would do her best in the new life awaiting 
her, and if she failed then she must turn to the one 
praspect carefully placed before her by Miss Train well, 
that of being a governess among strangers. 

She experienced a new sense of comforfc and security 
after the interview with her old nurse, for in her she 
felt she possessed a true friend who knew all about 
her family, and whose aflTection was given from an un- 
selfish motive. 

For a girl to weigh motives may be regarded as 
rather an anomaly, but Dora in many points was 
unlike most other girls; her peculiar experience had 
developed in her the faculty of looking at the motive 
for an action, rather than at the action itself. Another 
quality she possessed largely, and that was a love of 
justice. Had she lived in the age of chivalry and 
changed her sex, no doubt she would have gone forth 
as a champion for the weak against the strong, the 
oppressed against the oppressor. So far as her school 
life permitted she acted this part: no selfish consider- 
ation would prevent her from having justice done. 
Occasionally this disposition made her enemies, as in 
Jane Holt's case; but she had yet to sufier even more 
seriously for her virtues. 

It was rather a relief to Dora when the Misses 
Trainwell left College House to pay their ten days' 
visit; for although she liked Miss Martha, she had 
always felt a kind of fear of Miss Trainwell, and rather 
disliked her, from the fact of having discovered that 
the lady contrived to show most kindness to the best 
paying pupils, and this little natural trait was opposed 
to Dora's theory of justice. Miss Trainwell herself 
had no particular aflTection for Dora; she felt in a 
vague general way that the girl was opposite to her in 
disposition, but she could not explain wherein lay the 
diflfercnce. 
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During her governess's absence Dora gave the cook 
no trouble; as that worthy afterwards declared, she 
might as well have had a bird or a mouse to keep her 
company. Very methodically Dora packed up her 
slender wardrobe in her small trunk. The books she 
had received as prizes from time to time required to 
be made in a separate parcel; this she accomplished, 
and then she had the remainder of the time to read. 

Ever afterwards this interval seemed to Dora a 
marked one in her life, and singularly long continued. 
The school routine was wanting to pass the time, and 
when the evenings grew too dark to see in that solitary 
room, she would sit in the twilight building castles in 
the air, till the voice of the cook would suddenly arouse 
her to everyday life. 

The ten days at length came to a close, and punctu- 
ally to their time the Misses Trainwell drove up to 
the door. 

" They've just come. Miss Dora. I expects you're too 
busy with your book to hear the cab." 

" They have come," said Dora looking up. 

" And they've brought a young lady with them to 
take your place. Miss Trainwell told me, an' she wants 
to see you quick, so hurry down." 

Dora rose slowly. It was hard enough to go; but 
to bring another so soon to fill her place, she felt it 
like a cruel stab. "That must be Miss Trainwell's 
doing," she thought, as she followed the cook down- 
stairs. 

That lady was waiting for her in the hall. 

" We have brought a new pupil home with us, Dora," 
she said after greeting the girl kindly, " and I wish 
you would go up and speak to her, try to make her at 
home, and show her which chest of drawers belongs 
to her; if yours are not cleared she can have Jenny 
Hawthorn's till she returns." 

" She is coming in my place, Miss Trainwell, I sup- 
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pose ; the drawers are quite clear, I have all packed up." 
" That is just like you, Dora, thoughtful and prompt; 
then she can arrange them at once. Show her which 
of her boxes she may have in the room for her money 
or any little valuable she may require to lock up, you 
know." 

" Of course she is to occupy my bed," said Dora. 

" Yes, of course, when you go away; in the meantime 
she can have Jenny's, I shall put out sheets to be 
aired." 

"But when Jenny comes back?" asked Dora wist- 
fully. 

" Then, of course you will have left. I have arranged 
all that; written to your aunt that she must make our 
time suit her. You know we could not afford to lose a 
pupil for her convenience." 

" I thought," said Dora, bravely trying to suppress 
her tears, " that I should see Jenny and the others be- 
fore I went away." 

" Well, we thought you would not go till after the 
girls had returned," said Miss Trainwell, perfectly un- 
conscious of the pain she was inflicting; "and you 
could have assisted to get all settled comfortably, but 
we did not know that we should find a pupil so soon;' 
that changes matters a little, you will have to leave 
on the day we expect the others to return; and now 
go up quickly to the stranger, her name is Mary 
Brown." 

Dora waited for no further bidding, but ran upstairs 
to her own room. One glance at the strange girl 
seated wearily on a chair changed the morbid feeling of 
self-pity to one of sympathy with the newcomer. She 
spoke kindly to her, and assisted to unpack and arrange 
her dresses and clothing. 

"I am going away," she said when all was settled, 
" so that you will have this bed opposite to your own 
drawers." 
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•*! am Sony your zrt going' sad-i iLr- giri, 'for I 
like you." 

"You will like the othrr girls vzo,' siid Doim 
smiling. 

Mary Brown looke*! a veiy q-iii-ri li^ngLtfnl girl oi 
about fourteen, and Dora was glLi f i^r Jenny's sake that 
she was of this nature, instead of mi^eLierous or fast like 
some of the otheis. She xold her ^ aloTit the raks 
of the school, and explained^ as she had often dcoie be- 
fore, the by-laws among the girls theiuselves; and 
then the summons for tea came, and thev went down 
together. Somehow the presence of this stranger 
hindered Dora from thinking of the new life aw&iting 
her so much as she would have done. 

The two days passed quickly enough, and on the 
morning of the third she came down-stairs at an earlier 
hour than usual, and in the dress she intenie-l for 
travelling; her others she had carefully put aside in 
her trunk. 

" I see you are ready, Dora,'' said Miss Martha, who 
to Dora s surprise appeared in the breakfast-room. 

•* Yes, I am quite ready," replied Dora. 

"I suppose Mary Brown is not up yet?" she said. 

** O yes, I left her dressing- ' 

** I want to give you this, Dora, for your own private 
use; no doubt you will require it, and you deserve it," 
and Miss Martha looked round to make sure they 
were alone, and then attempted to press two sovereigns 
into Dora's hand. 

"No, thank you. Miss Martha," she said, putting 
down the money on the table. " I know Miss Trainwell 
does not think I am worth anything, she would ob- 
ject." 

" No doubt, Dora, she might, but this is my own, and 
I have a right to do as I like with it I thought yoq 
were a good kindly girl, and that you would pleaae 
me by accepting it, although it is a shame to hurry 
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you off; but my sister is the oldest, you know, and she 
will have her way." Miss Martha spoke energetically 
and Dora saw the tears standing in her eyes. 

" Forgive me, Miss Martha," she said, " I was hurt 
and sorry, I wanted to see the girls and — and — say 
good-bye, but — ^" 

"Then if you bear me no malice, Dora, you will take 
that and say nothing about it; you can pay me again 
if you like in twenty years, only please me now." 

The girl could hold out no longer; she took the 
money and put it in the pocket of her dress. 

" My sister will pay your fare ; this is between our- 
selves alone," said Miss Martha with a satisfied smile. 

Miss Trainwell and the new pupil now came in, and 
breakfast was got over in rather a stiff fashion. Dora 
felt forcibly that this was her last morning at College 
House. Miss Martha was agitated strangely, and Miss 
TrainwelFs remarks fell upon unappreciative ears, for 
the new pupil did not quite understand them. 

"The caVs just come, miss," said the housemaid 
looking in. 

" ril be ready in a moment," replied Miss Trainwell, 
rising and bustling towards the door. " I see you are 
ready, Dora, all but your hat." 

The luggage was easily arranged, and Dora was up- 
stairs and down in a moment, and then Miss Martha 
kissed her for the first time in her life, and cried a 
little, striving to hide her tears as if they were some- 
thing to be ashamed of. Dora did not try to conceal 
hers. She was really sorry for leaving this good 
friend, and even for parting with the inanimate objects 
which had been connected with her life for so many 
years, for she looked with affection on the school-room, 
and that lumber room on the second floor possessed a 
charm for her. In it she had dreamt waking dreams, 
and in it she had suffered and conquered herself; it had 
been a kind of altar for her where she had often 
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prayed in her heart. Of this room she had taken 
leave before a soul in College House was astir. 

Miss Trainwell's descent into the hall seemed a 
signal for the disappearance of all emotion. Dora 
wiped her eyes hastily, and Miss Martha forced her 
face into a curious contortion she fondly trusted might 
pass for a smile. Dora said good-bye to the new girl, 
asking her to give her love to Jenny and Jane Holt, 
and any of the girls who cared to inquire about her. 
Then she followed Miss Trainwell into the cab, and 
looked out of the window at the tall angular woman 
standing on the door-step still striving to smile upon 
her as she waved her hand in adieu. Somehow the 
figure of Miss Martha as she then looked upon her 
lingered in the girFs mind. Her thin oval face with 
its bunch of fair corkscrew curls, and the smile 
struggling with the tears. It- was an expression that 
would have provoked a stranger to laughter, but it 
moved Dora to tears. She saw nothing ludicrous in 
the grim attempt to look pleasant, it was only pathetic. 
The presence of Miss Trainwell acted on Dora as a pail 
of ice would on cream — it did not banish her sorrow, but 
it prevented the tears from flowing, and left them to 
gather round and chill the warm little heart. 

The cab journey was a short one, and few words 
passed between them, but the few addressed to her 
Dora never forgot. 

" I am paying your fare, Dora, and I have no right 
to do so, remember that; and also you must forget 
what my sister said to you. She is young compared 
to me, and generous beyond our means. We are 
poor, and you would be a serious expense to us. Mary 
Brown's guardian pays for her board and all expenses; 
she will gladly teach the younger children in return 
for lessons from the masters, and many would do the 
same, so I hope you will not be foolish enough to 
think of coming back to be a burden upon us." 
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" I shall never return to you, Miss Trainwell," said 
Dora in a low tone, but her heart was almost bursting 
with wounded pride, and yet she felt she owed this 
woman so much that she dared not speak what she 
feli 

"You know, Dora, I do not wish you to feel un- 
pleasantly; it would not be right after all we have 
done for you, if we cannot go on doing; besides it is 
not our fault that you are leaving." 

" I know; I am not ungrateful, Miss Trainwell, and 
I hope to repay you yet for — for — " 

" Don't mention it," said the lady interrupting her, 
" we want no repayment. You have been a very good 
girl, but of course we can do no more, I wish to 
impress that upon you, so that you may go into your 
new life with no regrets, no looking behind you." 

Dora did not reply, and presently the cab rattled in 
through the gateway leading to the station, and Miss 
Trainwell pointed the way to the platform, telling 
Dora to follow the porter who carried her trunk and 
parcel, while she booked her through to her destina- 
tion. 

Presently she joined Dora on the platform and gave 
her a ticket. 

" I find there is no station at the village where your 
aunt lives," she said ; " I might have thought of that 
because of Jenny. Some one met her, and no doubt a 
friend will meet you. It is a village called Greenwold 
you go to, lying about a mile and a half or two miles 
from the town of Newmead, where the train stops. 
You are going to Mr. Ward's, your uncle's, remember." 

Miss Trainwell added the last few words, for there 
was such a strange look on the girls face she feared 
that she might not have heard her properly. 

" I shall remember," replied Dora in a quiet tone. 

" This is your train now. Good-bye, Dora." 

And the lady offered her hand. Dora gave hers 
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shyly, then stepped into the carriage indicated and sat 
down. She did not wave her hand nor even look back 
as it steamed out of the station. 

" She takes it very quietly," thought Miss Trainwell 
as she stood on the platform for a moment. "She has 
not much feeling — I always thought so; and she is 
rather ungrateful too. I hope she may settle down 
quietly and give us no more trouble." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

DORA. MEETS HER UNCLK 

H^gaUaOR 3 long tinis after the train left the station 
B tijSa ^'^''^ ^^^ '^ ^ dazed bewildered state. She 
HJIgBl had all along known that Miss Trainwell 
v:ai not so sympathetic as her sister, hut she 
was not quite prepared for what had just been told her; 
however, it was another experience of human nature 
for her, and it had one good effect in causing her to 
feel less regret in leaving College House. That chap- 
ter in her life had closed for ever, there was no return 
to it for her now. 

She wag young, but under her quiet, almost timid 
exterior there lay a world of courage and deter- 
mination, and an honest purpose, the purpose to make 
her own way in the world, to be worth her room. This 
feeling comes to nearly ail boys, but among girls 
brought up in comparatively easy circumstances it is 
I'are. Dora's peculiar bringing up had put it strongly 
before her, and instead of shirking the responsibility 
she had accepted it in its full significance. 

The change from bricks and mortar to fields and 
trees at length attracted her attention, and drew her 
thoughts outwards. The morning bad been frosty, 
and the wintry siin looked in through the carriage 
window. The branches and hedgerows sparkled with 
watery diamonds, and here and there acomfortable farm- 
stead came in view, sheltered by trees, and surrounded 
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by its orchards and meadow-lands, its banis and out- 
houses, while well-thatched stacks of com and hay 
rose in the rear. To Dora these homesteads seemed 
havens of rest, and she began to wonder what her 
aunt's house would be like, and if she should feel at 
home in it. She was prejudiced against her a\int, but 
she had made up her mind if possible to forget that and 
act as if she had nothing to complain of in the past. 

The stopping of the train at a station and the ne- 
cessity for a change of carriage broke in upon the girl's 
thoughts. They had reached a terminus outside a 
busy town, and here she took her seat in a compai*tment 
of the carriage bound for the town of Newmead. Just 
as the train was on the move a gentleman opened the 
door of the compartment in which Dora was seated, 
and sank into the seat opposite her; then they were 
off and out in the open coiintry once more. 

On the sudden inroad of the stranger Dora glanced 
towards him, and his peculiar features caused her to 
look longer than she miorht otherwise have done. He 
appeared to be past middle age, and was rather below 
the middle height. He had little sharp cold blue eyes, 
a rather cadaverous skin, a pointed and slightly hooked 
nose, and a long upper lip. He was dressed with great 
apparent care from his black shiny hat to the tips of 
his varnished boots. His little keen eyes encountered 
Dora's look, and he spoke. 

" A rather cold day for travelling." 

" Yes, it is cold, but the coimtry looks so fresh and 
open after the city that I scarcely felt it," replied Dora 

fueasantly. She was rather ashamed to be caught 
ooking at this stranger. 

"Ah! you are from London?" he said, bending his 
sharp eyes upon her in anything but a pleasant 
fashion. 

She replied in the affirmative, regretting that she 
had spoken at all civilly. 
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"Going to visit fiicnds, I prcsuirie?" asked the 
stranger, without once removing his eyes from her 
face. 

" I am going to live in or near the village of Green- 
wold," she replied, at the same time taking a book out 
of her pocket and turning over the leaves to prevent 
this stranger from making further inquiries. 

"I happen to know lots of people there," he said 
with a certain cautious inflexion in his tone. "Do you 
know the persons you are going to live with?" 

"Not at all personally," said Dora; then suddenly 
she asked, "Do you happen to know the vicar, Mr. 
Hawthorn?" 

"Know him! I should think so, a pottering old fool; 
but he is rich, could live without his income from the 
church." 

Dora's heart beat fast as she said: 

" He has a daughter, Jenny; I wonder if she has re- 
turned to school?" 

"I can inform you upon that subject too, young lady. 
She left by the train about half an hour before yours 
was due. They made fuss enough about her, the old 
housekeeper and her brother; that girl's being spoilt, 
I can see plainly." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but I know Jenny. I have 
been at the same school with her, and I scarcely 
think she could be spoiled." 

"At the same school with her! Why, bless my soul 
— but it can't be — pray would you kindly inform me 
to whom you are coming in the village?" 

" To Mr. Ward's," she replied. 

"And your name?" almost gasped the stranger, 
leaning forward and peering into Dora's face in his 
excitement. 

"Dora Henning," she replied, drawing herself in- 
voluntarily into the comer of the carriage. 

The little man collapsed instantly, and sank back 
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into his seat with a sigh. After a pause he said 
slowly: 

" Then you are a — coming to my house, for I am Mr. 
Ward, Solicitor of Green wold — not your uncle, remem- 
ber. I don't care to be called uncle by a well-grown 
girl like you; you may call Mrs. Ward aunt if you 
fancy," and he chuckled to himself, " or if she permits 
you. I suppose she has written to explain that she 
requires you for governess to the younger children?" 

" I understood that, sir," said Dora, in her turn as 
much amazed at the specimen of a man before her as 
he had been on finding that she was his niece. 

For a time Mr. Ward sat perfectly silent and 
apparently in deep thought, but all the while he was 
regarding Dora furtively from under his brows. 

"You are very healthy, I hope," he asked nervously. 

"O yes, I believe so," she replied smiling, "but I 
think the air here would give even an invalid health." 

"I suppose you have a good appetite?" he con- 
tinued. 

"I believe so; I have never thought much about it." 

" Ah ! if you had a large family of growing children 
you would think, and if you were bound, as we are, to 
keep up appearances. I tell you in confidence," and 
he spoke in a low tone, " if you want to please Mrs. 
Ward be saving, and keep strict control over your 
appetite. She is a remarkable woman, very; has an 
abhorrence of the two crimes gluttony and drunken- 
ness. We are total abstainers in our household; un- 
fortunately we cannot abstain totally from food, that 
is an evil of our lower nature to be lamented;" and as 
he spoke Mr. Ward turned up his eyes piously, while 
Dora did not know whether she ought to make any 
reply, but she felt great difficulty in restraining her 
laughter. 

So this was her Uncle Ward, and she wondered what 
the children of such a parent would be like. 
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At length the train stopped at the station, and Mr. 
Ward stepped out and bustled along to see that 
some box of his own was properly cared for. Dora 
followed him, noted her trunk and parcel of books 

E laced on the platform, and then she ventured to ask 
er uncle timidly how they were to be taken to the 
village. 

" What would you have done had you not met me?" 
he asked sharply. 

" I hoped some one might meet me, or I could send 
them by carrier and walk myself." 

"As to some one meeting you, that would not be 
possible, for we expected you by the last train to- 
night." 

The tone was chilling, and Dora felt more than ever 
that she should have no home where this man gov- 
erned, but she was to find that Mr. Ward was a mere 
nonentity in his own house. 

"What am I to do?" she asked. 

" Well, a — I suppose your things can come with the 
carrier, and a — ** he hesitated, for he did not wish this 
girl to go home with him; then he spoke suddenly, "I 
have it; you can stop here and see the boxes in the 
cart, then follow me; the road is quite straight, and 
you can't fail to find the house, every one knows it. 
JiLst inquire for Mr. Ward, the solicitor." 

Dora felt rather pleased than otherwise that she was 
to be spared his companionship. She promised to do 
as desired. 

" I never ride when I can walk," said the little man 
as he trotted through the gates of the station and set 
his face towards home. 

" Might I ask you, miss, what you be a-stoppin' 'ere 
for?'' said a civil-looking porter coming up to Dora 
after she had waited for at least half an hour. 

"I'm waiting to see these boxes on the cart for 
the village of Greenwold," she replied. 

(192) a 
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"There's no occasion to wait, miss; they're sure to 
go, I'll see to that." 

" Thank you, but Mr. Ward told me to wait." 

"Oh! Attorney Ward of Greenwold, ah!" There 
was a tone of disparagement in the man's speech which 
Dora could not fail but notice. 

Presently the cart came, and the luggage was placed 
safely upon it. Somehow Dora felt weak, for she was 
hungry, and as she left the station she bought a bun 
at a little shop outside the gate. 

It was a clear cold day, but the walk circulated her 
blood, and the fresh air had an exhilarating effect upon 
her spirits. She soon distanced the heavily laden cart, 
till she came to a full stop where three roads met. 
She felt inclined to go straight on, but then she was 
not certain. While she stood considering whether to 
stand and wait for the cart, or walk back towards it, 
the clatter of horses' feet sounded in the distance, and 
approached nearer and nearer, then the animal and his 
rider came full in view. The young man slackened 
his pace as he noted the girlish figure standing in the 
middle of the road. 

" Would you please to tell me which of these roads 
leads to Greenwold?" she asked. 

"The centre one," he replied pleasantly; "you are 
within a very short distance of it now." 

Dora thanked him, while he lifted his soft felt hat 
and rode on. Somehow there was a ring in the frank 
voice and an expression in the clear eye familiar to 
her, but at the time she put the fancy from her as 
folly, and plodded along steadily towards the village. 

A sudden turn in the road brought it full in view. 
It looked both pretty and picturesque. A little stream 
winding through green meadows and between sloping 
banks bounded it on one side, while on the other the 
country rose in gently undulating hills, covered with 
shrubs and pasture lands. There were only about half a 
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dozen mansions, and beyond the straggling street of the 
village she could see the spire of a church. A few 
minutes more and she was walking along the street, 
and looking from side to side in the hope of finding 
her uncle's house. She felt that it could not be one 
of these, for they were little better than labourers' 
cottages. She had nearly reached the end of the 
group of houses when a girl came hurrying down the 
street with a basket on her arm. Dora asked her if 
she could kindly direct her to where Mr. Ward lived. 

The girl stared at her for a minute and then replied 
by a question: 

" I shouldn't wonder but you're the guv'ness they be 
expectin' of?" 

"Yes, I suppose so; but can you tell me the way?" 
While she stopped two or three natives passed staring 
curiously at her. 

" You turn the corner," replied the girl, " an' you'll 
see a big white house; but wait an' I'll be with you in 
a minute, I'm just agoin' to get a pound of treacle." 

"Surely she is candid, anyhow," thought Dora, as 
she watched the thin lanky girl, all elbows and 
shoulders, enter the little grocer's shop as quickly as 
her slipshod shoes would permit her. She was glad 
of an excuse to pause, for the walk had fatigued her. 
Presently the girl joined her. 

"Now, come along; they'll be glad to see you, I 
bet." 

"Do you think so?" asked Dora, catching at this 
crumb of comfort, and not noticing the cynical smile 
on the girl's face. 

" Do I think so ? Missis is sure to be glad, but the 
limbs theirselves, they'll make you feel it. I pity's 
vou, I do." 

" Who do you mean by the limbs?" asked Dora. 

"Why, the children, to be sure. There's Master 
Tommy an' Miss Sophy, they're the worst; but there's 
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Miss Lotty, she's not nigh so bad; I can manage her 
most times." 

"Are there only three children?" 

" There's Miss Matilda, but she's a grown hup young 
lady, soon be 'avin' a young man, 1 wouldn't wonder; 
but they be afraid of the Tomey." 

"Who do you mean by the 'Tomey?" asked Dora. 

" Why, the old dad himself; he's an artful one, I can 
tell you." 

They had reached the end of the street, and turning 
sharply round a corner they came in view of the 
village green. 

"There it be," exclaimed the girl pointing to a bare 
whitewashed house standing a Uttle way in from the 
road, and surrounded by a patch of garden and a lawn 
in front. 

It sent a cold chill through Dora's heart; there was 
no look of homeliness about it; in nothing at all did it 
resemble her picture of a country house. 

"Do you know the vicarage?" she asked as they 
passed in through a gate wanting one hinge. 

" I should think I do. It is a cure of a house, all 
covered with roses an' what not in the summer. It is 
at the other side of the village. Best stop on these 
steps till I goes round the back and opens the door. 
Missis wouldn't like you to come in that way at first, 
I'm sure." 

And the girl vanished round by the side of the 
house, while Dora heard a shrill voice exclaim: 

" Well, Sally, time for you; gossiping in the village 
as usual." 

"There was a loud whisper from Sally, and then 
the opening and closing of a door. Presently a 
shufl^g of feet sounded along the passage, and the 
girl appeared divested of her torn hat, and with a little 
cap set awry on her rough hair, and an apron hastily 
adjusted, and all to one side. 
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"Who shall I say as wants Missis?" she asked in a 
very different tone from what she had spoken to Dora 
on the way, and she accompanied the question with 
such a curious contortion of her thin face that Dora 
could not restrain a smile. 

" I want to see Mrs. Ward," she replied. 

" Then, would you please to walk into the drawing- 
room. Miss." It was evident Sally had been drilled in 
this form, for she spoke the words as a child would 
repeat a lesson. 

Having followed her along the hall till she opened 
a door at the further end, Dora entered and sat down. 
The room looked dismal enough, for the blinds of the 
two windows were half drawn to exclude the faintest 
ray of sunlight that might fade the blue satin-covered 
chairs and couches. There was no fire in the grate; 
and although the furniture and carpet were handsome, 
it was a cheerless place, and evidently unused by the 
family. The door was again pushed open suddenly 
while she sat, and a face thrust in, a bright, pleasant 
face enough usually, but now it wore a questioning 
look. 

" Come in," said Dora, anxious to make friends with 
one of the children at least. 

"I mustn't till mamma sees you;" and the little girl 
shook her head gravely. 

"What is your name?" asked Dora. 

"They call me Baby because I'm the youngest; is it 
not a shame? and I quite seven years old; my proper 
name is Lotty." 

Just then a step sounded in the hall, the child's 
face disappeared, and Mrs. Ward entered the room. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HEW DUTIES AKD EXPERIENCES. 

gORA. rose to her feet as the lady entered, but 
if she expected any affectionate or even 
friendly greeting she soon learned her mis- 
take. Mrs. Ward simply waved her hand, 
as an indication to her that she might resume her seat, 
while she sank into an easy-chair opposite the girl, but 
so placed that her back was to the light. 

"Ton have arrived earlier than we expected, but 
that ia of little consequence; I presume the Misses 
Trainwell were glad to be rid of you." She paused, but 
Dora said nothing; only she closed her lips tightly and 
the colour mounted to her cheeks. "I heard they 
were taking the worth of your keeping out of you in 
work, and that you could teach the day-pupils English; 
is that true?" 

"It is quite true that I assisted in teaching the 
younger girls," replied Dora. 

"I nope you are handy with your needle?" 

" I can do plain sewing pretty well." 

Dora had been very hot arid flushed with her walk, 
and with repressed feeling; now a shudder passed 
through her, as she met the look of those cold steely 
eyes, and noticed the firm curve of the cruel mouth. 

" I thought it better to bring you here to teach the 
children, than to send them to school, where they 
might mix up with those beneath them. Now I want 
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you to attend to what I say, and I fancy we shall get 
on very well together. Have you ever told Jenny 
Hawthorn about your relations, boasting, as girls do, 
that you had an uncle a solicitor?" Dora opened her 
eyes unconsciously wider, and smiled the ghost of a 
smile at the singular question. 

" I never told Jenny anything about my relations," 
she replied, " for I never knew any friend except my 
nurse." 

" That is very well, I am glad of that; then remem- 
ber you are not to mention it, you are simply the 
children's governess." 

" I would not care to mention it," said Dora, smiling 
in spite of herself as the memory of the curious Httle 
man who dreaded being called uncle by her crossed 
ber mind. 

The smile did not pass unnoticed by Mrs. Ward, but 
she only spoke in a more decided tone to this young 
person. 

" Can you do anything in the way of dusting and 
keeping things in order?" she asked. Then without 
waiting for a reply she went on: "but it doesn't much 
matter, you can be easily taught. I suppose you are 
aware that Mr. Ward met with a considerable loss 
through a client, so that we are compelled to retrench 
in our style of living. Of course we keep up appear- 
ances, in this village we are compelled to do so." She 
paused, for Dora seemed to be thinking of something, 
and not attending to her closely. 

"Were you sister to my father?" she asked sud- 
denly. 

" Yes, and I may as well tell you that his friends 
were not at all satisfied with him for marrying your 
mother." Dora felt surprised, and looked it too. Mrs, 
Ward glanced at her keenly. 

" I thought," she said hesitatingly, " that mamma's 
relations cast her off for marrying papa." 
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" So they did, and although he expected to have a 
good fortune with her, they never gave her a farthing; 
they treated him vilely, and after all our family were 
quite as good as they were ; but there is not a name of 
them in the place; strangers occupy the mansion now." 

"I thought grandpapa left mamma some money, I 
can remember hearing of it while she was very ill," 
said Dora. Mrs. Ward's face hardened still more as 
she replied: 

" I did hear that the old man relented on his death- 
bed, and left some trifle to your mother; but I am 
not certain that ever my brother received it; however, 
that is of no consequence now. I think you under- 
stand what is expected of you," and she rose to hex 
feet. 

" I shall try to do my best," promised Dora. 

" Very well, I hope so;" and Mrs. Ward left the room 
hastily. 

For an instant the girl wondered what she was to 
do next, but only for an instant. Sally, the servant, 
put in her head and spoke in the same affected tones 
she had used at the door. 

"Please, Miss, would you follow me; Til show you 
to your room." Dora obeyed willingly. 

The entrance-hall was fairly well furnished, and the 
first flight of stairs well carpeted; but the second flight 
had no cover whatever, the corridor on the second 
floor was guiltless of any covering also. Anothex 
flight of stairs, however, had to be ascended before 
Dora's room was reached. 

"You sees we are both to sleep up 'ere," said the 
singular attendant in her natural tone; "for there's 
curious noises up here in the winter time, I can tell 
you, an' I'm lonely, I ham." 

"Sleep up here!" exclaimed Dora in dismay, glancing 
round at the low-ceiled passage with doors opening off 
on either side, made of rude and even unplaned boards. 
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"Taint half so bad as you thinks," said the handmaid 
hastily opening one door. " There's your room, an* the 
master's gone an' put up a petition so's to keep you 
from the lumber, he has." Dora laughed. 

" I suppose you mean a partition," she said, as she 
noticed the new white boards which reached within 
about a yard of the roof, for there was no ceiling. 

" He's gone an' 'ad a lot of trouble, I knows, an' see 
here's a fine view of the green and the river;" and she 
opened the diamond-paned lattice, and held it while 
Dora looked out. 

" The view is very good indeed," said Dora, " I sup- 
pose the room must do;" and she undid her hat and 
jacket. 

" There's a row of nails on the back of the door; you 
can 'ang your clothes upon them," said Sally, bent 
upon making the best of it. 

" I see," said Dora. 

"An' you can keep your things in your box, you 
know, but I advises you to lock it, for the lim's is 
sure to hunt it up and search through it." 

" I suppose I shall have the three children to teach ?" 
asked Dora. 

"Yes, an' Master Johnny's no miss; he'll keep you 
a goin', he will; he kicked Miss Matilda's shin's, that's 
why they gets you." 

" I don't understand," said Dora, sitting down on the 
one cane-bottomed chair wearily. . 

"Why, you sees Miss Matilda ain't the 'torney's 
daughter, an' Master Johnny bein' 'is son he wouldn't 
'ave her a boxin' of him, an' missis she wouldn't 'ave 
Miss Matilda kicked, bein' her daughter." 

" But how can she be her daughter without being 
his?" asked Dora. 

" Why, bless you, the missis was married before, an' 
she had a nice fortun when 'Tomey Ward married 
her " 
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" Then the eldest is not Miss Ward ?" 

" No, bless you, she's Miss Johnson, she is, an' she's 
no chicken neither; though the missis is a tiyin' to 
catch Mr. Hawthorn for 'er; but he's not a goin' to 
be caught by chaff, I says." 

A violent ring of some bell startled the girl. 

" I must run or I'll catch it," she exclaimed. " When 
you're ready come down to the parlour." 

" When she had gone Dora closed the door and pro- 
ceeded to inspect her room. There was a rickety wash- 
stand in one corner, containing a cracked jug and a basin 
that did not match. There were no drawers nor any- 
thing like a wardrobe. A looking-glass, also cracked, 
hung against the wall. The bed-clothes were scanty, 
but, fortunately, clean. There was not a morsel of 
carpet upon the floor, and Dora could not help think- 
ing how cold it must be up here during the frosty 
nights. There was not even a table to put her books 
on. On the whole, the place was greatly inferior in 
comfort to the servants' rooms at College House. 

She strove to convince herself that all this did not 
matter, and yet there was a feeling at her heart as if 
she had been injured; and she remembered with a 
sense of relief that she was not desired to call the 
master and mistress of this house aunt and uncle — 
they need not fear that she should claim relationship. 
She resolved, however, that she would do her best, and 
prove herself at least useful. 

Presently she heard a thumping noise on the stairs, 
and then a voice called out: 

" Miss Dora, Miss Dora, would you lend a^ 'and, I'm 
most staggered?" 

She opened the door and hurried down the first 
flight of stairs to find Sally on the landing attempt- 
ing to drag up her trunk. Dora assisted her will- 
ingly, and in a few minutes it was placed inside her 
room. 
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"Could I have a table?" she asked; "I want to 
arrange my books upon it." 

Sally shook her head. 

" There's a box in the lumber-room as might answer 
you, but weVe no table as I knows on to spare." 

Dora looked at the box and found it to be a kind 
of packing-case; however, it would answer her purpose, 
and with Sally's aid she placed it in her room. When 
the girl left her again she opened her trunk and took 
out some sheets of paper with which she covered the 
box, and then she spread her books upon it. She had 
just finished the arrangement and stood looking at it 
in a satisfied fashion, when the door was pushed open 
and then closed as suddenly. She heard laughing 
outside in a subdued key. 

« You go first." 

"No I won't; you go." 

"I don't care; who's afraid?" 

Then her door was pushed right open and a boy 
stood upon the threshold. 

She looked at him steadily for a moment in the hope 
that he would feel ashamed of himself and go away; 
but Master Johnny scarcely knew what shame meant, 
he stood his ground and laughed defiantly. Dora 
noticed that he had his mother's dark eyes, but his 
face strongly resembled his father's, even to the colour 
of the skin. With all his daring there was a slyness 
and caution about the boy, exemplified in his first 
words. 

" You won't tell upon us coming up here, will you?" 
he asked of Dora. 

" Not if you promise to come only when I ask you," 
she said. 

He advanced a step further into the room, and a 
little girl about a year younger than himself followed. 

"You are Johnny, I suppose?" said Dora question- 

ingly. 
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"Yes, and this is Sophy with me. Mind you we 
sha'n't learn too many lessons, only do what we like 
for you." 

"But I have come here to teach you," said Dora, 
determining to speak plainly to this young rebel at 
once; "and you must try and do the lessons I give 

you." 

"If we don't, what can you do?" he asked, a smile 
of derision on his face. 

Dora ran over in her mind the punishments for 
rebellious children at her school. 

" You will try, I know," she said coaxingly. 

"We don't like lessons," said Sophy, speaking for 
the first time, "and we sha'n't try." 

"'How old are you?" asked Dora, wondering how 
she should manage these children. 

" I am ten," replied Johnny promptly, " and Sophy 
is eight and a half. Then there's Lotty, you've got to 
teach her too; she's a fool, and only seven." 

" She's the baby," put in Sophy with a malicious in- 
flexion in her tone. 

Dora had seen Lotty and she believed she could 
manage her. 

"I hope you will be good children, so that I may 
not be forced to punish you," she said, trying to look 
as grave and dignified as possible. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Johnny, "I should like to see 
you punish us; only try it on once, you wouldn't try 
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" But how do you mean to live in the world without 
learning lessons ? everybody learns. You should be no 
better than savages without education." 

" I don't care," said Johnny. " I mean to be a soldier 
when I grow up, so I sha'n't want to learn." 

"How would you Kke if I complained to your 
mamma?" asked Dora. 

" You won't complain; if you do " 
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" If you won't learn for me then I must," she said, 
glad that she had found some means of enforcing 
work. 

" I shouldn't if I was you," said Sophy, shaking her 
head mysteriously. " We'll be even with you." 

" I trust you'll both try and be good children," said 
Dora. 

" If we do learn and give you no trouble what will 
you give us?" asked Johnny, the knowing look once 
more coming over his face. 

"I have nothing to give," said Dora, "but I shall 
read you pretty tales out of my books." 

" I should like that," exclaimed Sophy. 

" That's nothing," decided Johnny. " She must read 
us tales, mamma said so." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sound 
of shuffling feet upon the stairs, and both children 
hastily retreated into the lumber-room behind Dora's. 

"You're to come down to the school-room, Miss 
Dora, Missis says so; an' then give the children their 
tea, as Miss Matilda and her's agoin' hout for the 
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Dora, bewildered and weary, descended the stairs. 

" You're to come in here," said Sally throwing open 
the door of a room looking on the garden. It was 
quite in the rear of the house, and so completely out 
of the way. 

" This is the school-room, where the children haves 
their meals — but here's Missis." 

Mrs. Ward sailed in gorgeously arrayed in a rust- 
ling silk dress, a fur-lined mantle was drawn round 
her shoulders, and in her hand she carried an enormous 
fan. 

" We are going to a party this evening," she said to 
Dora, "and as I cannot have the trouble of telling you 
all your duties, you will find them written down in 
this book," and she indicated a small red-covered vol- 
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ume on the mantelpiece; "I trust you will perform 
them punctually. For this evening you can rest; get 
the children their tea, and see them to bed. They are 
very good children, although high-spirited, but any 
one with tact and good temper can manage them; 
above all things I do not like complaints of their con- 
duct. I never care to hear them, for there are always 
faults on both sides." 

While she talked she had been drawing on her 
gloves. 

Then a young lady also elaborately dressed suddenly 
swept in. She gave one glance at Dora as she spoke. 

"The carriage is at the door, Mamma, and we'll be 
late." 

"Never mind," replied her mother, complacently 
glancing at the girl. "It is more fashionable to be 
late." 

And she gave a laugh Dora did not like then, but 
which she learned to tremble at before she had lived 
long in the family. 

When they had gone Dora began to examine the 
tattered books on the book-shelf at one side of the fire- 
place; and presently Sally came in carrying a heavy 
tray, 

" They're gone away in the kerridge to Mr, Symes'," 
she exclaimed, * He's the magistrate, you know; ain't 
Miss Matilda gran'?" 

" So that was Miss Matilda!" said Dora; "she looked 
very fine." 

A whoop sounded in the passage followed by loud 
laughter and screaming. Dora started. 

" What's that?" she asked. 

" Only the lim's aplayin'; they gets fairly mad when 
Master and Missis goes out. I 'opes as they won't 
break nothink, for we'd be blamed sure as the watch." 

She had finished laying the table as she talked. 
There was a rather soiled cloth, of the shade which 
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good housekeepers know is only to be acquired by half- 
washing. A tray containing a motley assemblage of 
cups and saucers, no two of them matching in pattern, 
plates were ranged also of nondescript designs. There 
were no knives, except one left for Dora. 

"They might take 'em to fight with," Sally ex- 
plained, " an' you're to cut the bread for 'em. I thinks 
as you can't do it for Master Johnny, but you might 
for the young ladies." 

"Have you no one to help you?" asked Dora when 
the girl returned carrying a Lavy tray containing a 
four-pound loaf, a jar of treacle, and a small pat of 
butter, a sugar-basin, a milk-jug, and the teapot. 

" There's the cook down in the kitchen, but I does 
the most, I does. Now you wants the kittle an' that's 
all," she said, leaving the room once more. 

The whole place seemed repulsive to Dora, and with 
all her courage she felt ready to cry. How could she 
live here with these unmanageable children and their 

Pretentions parents. She could read it all — love of 
isplay to the eye, but behind pinching and poverty, 
and worse than all, want of cleanliness; for Dora could 
see that the boards of the school-room floor were black, 
that the grate was uncleaned and untidy, the window- 
panes dim, the paint soiled and scratched, the chairs 
rickety, and the children neglected in their persons. 

She had little time allowed her to think, for Sally 
returned with the tea-kettle, and the children plunged 
into the room with a rush. There was at once a 
scramble for chairs. Tommy dragging away one that 
Lotty had seized. Dora vainly strove to make peace 
by inquiring to whom each chair was usually assigned. 
Sally gave her the information; at the same time she 
stated that Master Johnny always tried to take Miss 
Lotty's chair to frighten her. 

At length matters were arranged, and Dora took 
her seat opposite the tray, while Sally remained in the 
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room, as she said, *'just to give her a hint 'ow to 
manage 'em at first." 

" You puts a little tea in each cup, an' then fills it 
hup with water an' a drop of milk," she said. Dora 
followed her directions, while Johnny kept up a fire 
of rapping on the table with his knuckles, and Sophy- 
shouted out the words of some song Dora had never 
heard before, while Lotty leant her elbows on the 
table, and her chin between her hands and stared 
straight in her face. Suddenly she raised a shrill 
scream. 

" Tommy's kickin' me under the table." 

"He's always adoin' of that," said Sally reprovingly. 
"Try an' be decent for once," she said, shaking her 
head at the offender. 

" Mind your own business, Sal," exclaimed the hope- 
ful youth, pulling a horrible grimace. 

It was a curious position for Dora. She had never 
before sat down to a meal without grace being said, 
but she feared the ridicule of that dreadful boy. 

" Hand over the tea quick, an' cut the bread. Why, 
she ain't cut any yet," he shouted with a laugh. Dora 
soon remedied the mistake. 

" You may cut it all. Miss," said Sally, " they eats 
hearty." 

Her wrist was rather pained from the unusual 
exercise; then she handed the tea, but not without a 
dispute over the various cups, Johnny trying to annoy 
Lotty by claiming hers. 

He was about to begin when Dora prevented him 
by closing her eyes and repeating a short grace. He 
was so much surprised that he remained during the 
time with his mouth open, and the bread poised half 
way between it and his plate. He stared at Dora 
curiously and then commenced. 

" Shall I cut it for you?" she asked gently. 

"Couldn't wait for it," he replied with his mouth 

(192) H 
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half full. Then Dora cut the bread for the two little 
girls, and they commenced their tea in a subdued 
fashion. 

Once she saw them fairly begun Sally left the room. 
Dora found she should have quite enough to do in 
teaching the children how to conduct themselves at 
table. The two eldest seemed to have no ideas at all 
upon the subject, but Lotty, the youngest, was pos- 
sessed of a kind of natural politeness, so that Dora had 
great hope of her. 

"You should break your bread, not bite it, Johnny,'' 
Dora ventured to say. 

" I don't care," he replied, " I'll do as I like." 

" But it's very rude." 

" I don't care," was the reply in muffled tones from 
a full mouth. 

" Johnny's throwin' bits of bread at me," exclaimed 
Sophy suddenly. 

" She's been throwin' them at me first," he replied. 

"No she didn't, Johnny," put in Lotty. " I saw you 
throw first." 

" You must both leave the table," said Dora indig- 
nantly. " I never heard of such conduct." 

" Sha'n't leave the table," said Johnny, setting his 
elbows upon it defiantly. 

" Then you must act properly," insisted Dora. 

It would be impossible to detail the worry of this 
first evening to the already weary girl; and when at 
length she saw the children to bed an hour later than 
their usual time, she sat down before the dying fire in 
the bare chilly school-room, and began to look through 
the book pointed out to her by Mrs. Ward as contain- 
ing a list of her duties. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DORA SEES THE VICARAGE. 




T was about ten o'clock on that first night be- 
fore Dora rose from her seat in the school-room. 
During the two hours she had studied and 
mastered the contents of the red book. The 
amount of work set down for her would have alarmed 
any one less courageous than Dora, but she had a 
brave spirit and a clear conscience, and above all a 
desire to do her duty and please her taskmistress. 
How long the latter feeling lasted would depend 
upon her faculty of doing without approval, for no 
praise would be given her by Mrs. Ward. The more 
work she did the more she would be expected to do. 
Fortunately Dora was not aware of this as she said 
her usual prayers and went to sleep soundly in her 
attic. She was weary, and even the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward and Miss Matilda did not disturb her. 

The following morning she rose refreshed, and with 
new spirit to begin her duties. The air was pure and 
bracing, and the view from her lattice seemed to her 
like a peep of paradise. When she got down-stairs 
she found no one up except poor Sally, and she had 
just finished lighting the fire in the school-room. 

"I suppose the children breakfast here?" she asked. 

"Yes, Miss, an you has to go up to the young ladies 
an' 'elp to dress them." 

That was put down in the rules, so Dora ascended 
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the stairs as quietly as possible, and entered the room 
where the little girls lay. Lotty was already awake, 
and obeyed Dora at once by getting out of bed quietly, 
and permitting herself to be washed and dressed before 
Sophy awoke. 

"How nice it would be if Johnny left the house 
altogether!" she said to Dora; "he makes me feel bad." 

" You ought to try and feel good, Lotty." 

" He says we're not to do anything for you." 

" Tell-tale sneak," exclaimed Sophy, who had been 
awake and listening to Lotty, although she pretended 
to be asleep. 

"You should not speak unkindly to your sister, 
Sophy," said Dora, trying to make peace. "I do not 
mind what Johnny says. I know you will both do your 
best to learn, not for me, but for yourselves." 

Sophy said no more, but she turned out of bed and 
began to dress slowly. Before she had quite finished 
Lotty was ready to go down-stairs, and Dora offered 
to assist her to finish. She accepted the offer without 
even saying thank you; but just then the patient girl 
thought better not to suggest it to her, she would wait 
a more fitting time for her lesson on politeness. When 
they got down-stairs they found Johnny there before 
them, and Sally was in the act of laying the cloth. 
Dora served breakfast, saying grace before it, as usual 
in College House. 

The breakfast things were being cleared away when 
the eldest sister presented herself at the door of the 
room ; she had just come down-stairs. 

" I hope you'll be able to manage them," she said to 
Dora; "and be sure to give him plenty to do, he's 
awfully lazy." 

" Not as lazy as you," said Master Johnny vindic- 
tively; "you ain't had breakfast yet, and we've done." 

"I'll come and show you where they left off" learning 
with me, after breakfast," said Miss Matilda, without 
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noticing what Johnny said. "We had such a pleasant 
evening!" she continued, addressing Dora; "most of the 
county people were there; I did enjoy myself. By 
the way Tm certain to be asked out to a dance in Mr. 
Webb's, and I want you to help me to stitch some lace 
on my pink silk; I must wear something fresh." She 
advanced into the room while she spoke, and leant her 
elbow on the mantelpiece. 

"I will help you if I can,*' said Dora quietly, feeling 
that she was expected to say something. 

"I wouldn't help her if I was you," said Johnny. 
" Shell be civil till she gets the work out of you, an' 
then she'll throw you over." 

" Hold your tongue, sir," said Matilda, shaking her 
head. Sophy burst into a loud laugh, in which Lotty 
joined, and Johnny, following the direction of their 
eyes, shouted in chorus: 

" Do look at her horns — what a guy!" he exclaimed. 
The young lady's curl papers stuck up in a fashion 
closely resembling horns, and the children, ready to- 
discover anything amusing, enjoyed it heartily. Not 
so Miss Matilda; she flew in a passion and chased them 
round the room in the vain endeavour to pay them for 
their impudence, as she called it. 

Dora watched the chase considerably amused, she 
could not help it, till at length the girl paused ex- 
hausted. 

" I told you what they were. I do wish Ma would 
send them all to boarding-school," she said to Dora, as^ 
she pulled out her curl papers and threw them in the 
fire. Just now a bell rang, and the young lady hurried 
away to eleven o'clock breakfast with her mother, for 
the hard-working little lawyer had started off to his- 
oflSce in Newmead two hours before. 

Dora turned over the contents of the bookcase and 
managed to find a spelling-book which Sophy said 
Johnny used, and which bore marks of hard weatr 
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She gave him a line of spelling with meanings to 
commit to memory, and as he was rather in a torpid 
state after his breakfast he did not think it worth 
while to raise any objection, but sat down opposite 
the table with the book before him, quite ready to 
note anything strange in the conduct of the new 
governess. 

Lotty found her own little book, and regardless of 
winks and frowns from Johnny she honestly pointed 
out how far she had got to, and also seated herself, a 
line of words of one syllable before her. There was 
a clock in the hall opposite the door, and Dora glanced 
at this. 

" I shall give you both half an hour for your spell- 
ing," she said cheerfully. " I hope you will try and 
prepare it." 

Lotty nodded and smiled, but Johnny said nothing. 
Dora saw by consulting her little guide-book that 
Sophy was to have a music lesson every day, as she 
had a particular talent in that direction. Dora had 
never given a pianoforte lesson before, but she had 
frequently received lessons, and it presented no diffi- 
culty to her, so she desired Sophy to take her seat 
before the old piano, which she found to be dreadfully 
out of tune. She also found that the child had never 
got a lesson in her life, she only delighted in running 
her fingers over the keys and making discord. It was 
this love of noise her mother supposed to indicate a 
musical taste, but it gave Dora considerable trouble to 
induce her to confine her exertions to five keys only. 
However, she succeeded at length, and leaving Sophy 
to practise her first lesson she turned to Johnny for his 
line of spelling, but not a single word had he com- 
mitted to memory. 

"I told you I shouldn't learn," he said triumphantly, 
"and I don't mean to. I'm as big as you; try and 
make me if you can." 
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Dora was keen-sighted enough to discover that this 
boy should be with a master, and one who would 
govern him by fear, but she would try how she should 
succeed by gentleness, so she said quietly: 

"Perhaps it is too difficult for you; if I give you an 
easier lesson — " 

" I can learn it easy enough," he said interrupting 
her. 

" Well, then, if so try again while I hear Lotty. It 
,is not for me you are doing it, remember, but for your- 
self." 

She turned to the youngest, and found that the 
child had nearly mastered her lesson. She gave her 
some words of praise and kissed her. 

" I like you ever so much better than Tilly," whis- 
perered Lotty some time afterwards, and when she 
thought Johnny would not hear her. Even this was 
a certain comfort to Dora, for she could not help feel- 
ing lonely and out of place. 

Again she tried Johnny, but he would not say a 
word; and she suspected he could if he chose. While 
she held the book in her hand Mrs. Ward opened the 
door and came in. 

" I hope you are trying to do your best, Johnny," 
she said as she noted the position. 

" No he isn't. Mamma,'' said Lotty, " and I Ve done 
mine, a whole line — see." 

Mrs. Ward did not condescend to look at the child's 
book, but she came over and took the book from Dora's 
hand. 

"Where have you given him to learn?" she asked. 
Dora pointed to the line. 

"Yes, that is quite right; now, Johnny, attend to 
me;" and she asked him word after word. He not 
only spelt them correctly, but gave the meanings. 

"I'ou're a naughty child," said Mrs. Ward to Lotty, 
" you always try to tell tales on Johnny. He has said 
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them welL" Dora had not intended to say a word 
about the boy, but this was injustice, and she could 
not hold her peace. 

" Lotty was right/' she said gently. " Johnny refused 
to repeat his lesson to me." 

"Did you refuse?" asked Mrs. Wari 

" I couldn't say it at first," he said shifting uneasily 
on his seat. 

" Yes, you could," said Sophy, who had left off her 
practising to hear what the talk was about, " because 
you learned that long ago for Tilly." 

" I forgot it," said Johnny in a sulky tone. 

" No doubt he did," said Mrs. Ward severely. " I 
know he is a very good boy, he wouldn't object to say 
his lessons." 

The hot blood rushed to Dora's face. She could 
scarcely restrain herself from aflirming that he had 
refused to repeat his lesson the moment before his 
mother entered, but she conquered her impulse and 
allowed it to pass. 

" It is a pity that you can't take the children out for 
a walk to-day," said Mrs. Ward approaching the win- 
dow and looking out at the persistent rain-pour. 
" You have noticed, no doubt, that I marked an hour 
and a half or two hours in the book for their walk, 
that is from twelve to two, their dinner hour." 

"I saw that," replied Dora; "but to-day, as it is the 
first, I can spend the time in arranging a programme 
of lessons, and finding how much they know." 

" Yes, but they know very little, indeed. Matilda did 
not teach them much after I left off myself. She had 
no tact, could not manage Johnny at all; now, I found 
him quite easy to manage. You had better mend 
their books, stitch in any stray leaves; and while you 
hear them read in the afternoon, or teach them geog- 
raphy or grammar, you can do some needlework I 
have cut out for you; talk and work at the same 
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time, that is my plan; never waste a moment, for time 
is precious." Dora acknowledged the truth of the 
observation; she was not disposed to waste moments, 
but she had yet to find out how completely Mrs. 
Ward's theory would reduce her to the level of a white 
slave. 

As the weeks flew by or crept along, Dora got used 
to the routine of the house; and her unceasing eflbrts 
and wonderful patience gained for her at least toler- 
ation, and escape from absolute blame. At times she 
felt worn and weary, and wondered if the gift of life 
were a gift after all; but this was on her dull days, 
and long-continued wet weather made them more 
frequent than pleasant. 

Mrs. Ward said to her eldest daughter in private 
that she couldn't bear Dora. 

" You know, Matilda, she is cheap and does her work 
well; but then she is so proud and wanting in respect 
for me, I can feel it." 

" She does what I wouldn't do for anything," said 
Matilda; "and then she's always ready to help me, 
when I want stitching or mending done; but she is 
proud for a beggar, never seems to admire my dresses, 
nor never says she wishes she was me, like Sally or the 
cook might do, and after all she's no better than they 
are, a paid servant." 

"Don't say anything about paid," suggested Mrs. 
Ward with a knowing smile. " I don't mean to pay 
her; your old dresses will just fit her when she alters 
them a little, so will everything except the shoes. 
Food and clothes are all she wants, all I have I'm sure, 
or any of us for that matter." 

"I hope she may take them," said Matilda; "I 
shouldn't." 

"You are very different, indeed. She has been 
brought up to expect nothing, and I can see she has 
very little feeling, for when I hint about poverty and 
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dependants, she never takes any notice. She has no 
sensibility." 

The Easter holidays were fast approaching, and 
Dora had begun to indulge the hope that she might 
see her friend Jenny, and hear from Miss Martha, for 
she could not help remembering that kindly lady, and 
looking upon her as a true friend. 

Up to this time the daily walks had been confined 
to their own side of the village, for two reasons, the 
changeable character of the weather and Johnny's will. 
Somehow he seemed to dislike the idea of venturing 
in the other direction, for reasons best known to him- 
self. On this day, however, the sun shone, and the 
little birds sang their welcome to the fresh springtime. 
Johnny was in a better humour than usual, so that when 
Dora proposed they should walk through the village 
and explore the country beyond, he made no objection. 

They were soon beyond the village, and had turned 
into one of those green country lanes. This led them 
to a meadow, where, by passing through a turnstile 
they found themselves upon a well-beaten path, and 
Sophy announced that they were in the vicar's fields. 
Dora's heart leaped. What if Jenny were home and 
^he should meet her! 

"There, we can see the gardens and the house 
through that gate," said Lotty ; " it is so lovely." 

" Don't go," shouted Johnny, " pa wouldn't like it." 
Lotty made no reply, only hurried on to have her look 
through the rustic gate, while Sophy followed her. 

"Never mind, Johnny," said Dora; "no one has 
forbidden me to look. I'll bring the children back 
presently; you can wait for us here a moment." 

She could not deny herself a sight of the house 
Jenny had described to her so often, and she hurried 
after the little girls. It was only a few yards across 
the grass, and Johnny could wait on the path without 
any inconvenience. 
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To Dora the ivy-covered many-gabled vicarage 
seemed a perfect picture. She did not wonder that 
Jenny had gone into raptures over it. There was a 
peaceful calm and purity about it all; the circling 
trees seemed to shut it completely from the outer 
world. 

As Dora gazed, she heard the musical tinkling of a 
waterfall mingling with the low murmur of the 
breeze among the shrubs and trees. The lawn seemed 
greener and the early primroses fresher than any she 
had ever seen before. Away in the background and 
rising above the tree tops, the spire of the village 
church was just visible. 

At that moment an ineffable feeling of peace and 
content filled Dora's soul, as she gazed upon this 
earthly paradise. Why, she could never tell; perhaps 
because it seemed a very haven of rest to her weary 
spirit, or it might be some subtle glimpse into the 
future vouchsafed her in mercy to comfort her. 

"Ain't it lovely? I wish we lived there," said Sophy. 

Dora started. She had forgotten the presence of the 
children for the moment. 

" I do wish we could go in and gather some of those 
pretty primroses," said Lotty. 

" Come in by all means," said a cheerful voice behind 
them; and Dora looked round to meet a pair of laughing 
eyes fixed upon the group. She at once recognized 
the stranger who had pointed her the way on that 
first day of her arrival in the village. 

"I beg your pardon," he said coming forward 
quickly; "but are these not Mr. Ward's children?" 

" Yes, we are," replied Sophy, " and we know you 
too; ain't you Tom Hawthorn?" 

"You're a cute little woman," he replied laughing; 
while Dora looked up at him with an expression of 
surprise and pleasure on her face. 

" That accounts for it," she said, half to herself. 
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" I beg your pardon, did you speak to me?" 

" I was thinking aloud," replied Dora. " When you 
directed me to the village I fancied you were like 
some one I knew well ; now I find I was right." 

"And I am right in supposing that you are the 
friend my sister Jenny has told us of, who had gone 
to be a governess in the — in Mr. Ward's family." 

"Yes, I am Dora Henning," she said simply. "Is 
Jenny at home yet?" 

" Not yet, but we expect her to-morrow." 

He had walked forward to the gate as he spoke, and 
thrown it open. 

" I am afraid we are intruding," said Dora shyly as 
she saw the little girls scamper in and run round the 
flower-beds quite in familiar fashion. 

" I know little of the children beyond meeting them 
once or twice in the village," he explained; "but I met 
an elder sister at a party a few weeks ago. She is 
rather an agreeable sort of girl?" 

This was put inquiringly, but Dora said nothing in 
reply. 

" I believe my father has some business transactions 
with this Mr. Ward, so that when Jenny comes home 
you will no doubt have her to see you down there. 
We never knew the family intimately before, but they 
were introduced to my father by their father on that 
night of the party." 

" I hope to see Jenny before she goes back to school," 
said Dora, "for I know that the Easter holidays are 
very short." 

" You are sure to see her," he said. 

While they talked neither of them noticed that 
Johnny had approached the gate slyly. When he saw 
his sisters he joined them, but for some reason, perhaps 
curiosity, he passed round the end of the house and 
proceeded to explore the regions beyond, tempted by 
woods, fields, and pastures new. He wandered on till 
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he reached the very door leading to the kitchens and 
pantries, and then a face met his eye which struck him 
dumb with terror. It was the housekeeper, who, 
noticing him from a side window, had walked out by 
one of the many doors of the curious old house, and 
now stood before him completely cutting off his retreat, 
for on one side there grew a tall hedge and on the 
other rose a gable of the house, while before him 
stood the open door leading into the kitchen and 
oflSces. No wonder Johnny avoided this side of the 
village for so long, to judge by his looks now. 

" So IVe caught you at last, you young wretch," she 
exclaimed excitedly, as she seized him by the arm; 
"caught you a-trespassin' too. I'll tell your mother 
this time, an' no mistake." 

Johnny struggled violently, and then when he found 
Margery Dawson too strong for him, he set up sundry 
howls which quickly brought Dora, young Hawthorn, 
and the two little girls round to the back-door. 

"Why, Margery, what is the matter?" asked Tom. 

"Matter enough," exclaimed the irate housekeeper. 
"When I find this boy here — ^he can't be nowheres 
without doin' mischief, everybody knows that." 

"You are Mrs. Dawson, I presume?" said Dora look- 
ing at her closely. " I have heard Jenny talk of you 
so frequently that I seem to know you." 

"Margery Dawson, Miss, at your service; I didn't 
never see my way to bein' Mrs. An* who may you 
be?" 

" This is Miss Dora Henning, Jenny has written you 
about," said young Hawthorn, looking very much 
amused, while Johnny had ceased his howling and 
stood quietly in Margery's grasp staring from one to 
the other. 

"Well, poor thing, she'll not have her sorrows to 
seek when she's taken up her abode in the Lawyer's 
family," said Margery, looking at Dora rather grimly. 
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for her anger at the boy she still clutched by the arm 
had no way moderated. 

"But what has the little fellow done?" asked young 
Hawthorn. 

"What business have you to hold our Johnny?' 
asked Sophy coming forward boldly. 

" When youVe asked so politely, Miss, I must tell 
you," said Margery with a cynical smile. " There's a 
pond down below in the meadows, an' anyone can get 
in from the road Well we found, time after time, 
our young ducks and goslin's afloatin' on it dead, 
stoned to death, mind you, — an' I watched till at last 
I caught this young ruflSan an' another boy makin' 
targets of the poor things, an' tryin' who could hit 
most on 'em — an' bettin' on it too. They both saw me 
an' run away." 

" It was dreadful," ejaculated Dora, horrified at the 
wanton cruelty of the act. 

" Perhaps the other boy led him," said young Haw- 
thorn. 

" I'm sure he didn't, Mr. Tom, for I could tell some- 
thin' worse of this lad himself if I liked." 

" I'll never never do it again," howled Johnny inter- 
rupting her; "nor I won't come near this house any 



more." 



"Let him go, Margery; I'll promise he won't kill 
any more of your ducks." 

" I'll tell ma, mind," said Sophy, and she shook her 
finger at the culprit, who slunk off the moment Mar- 
gery let go her hold. The little girls followed him, 
and Dora turned to leave the garden too; she felt 
somehow as if the boy's disgrace reflected discredit on 
herself. 

"Just wait a bit, Miss," said Margery, interposing 
her figure between Dora and the children. " You go 
on, Master Tom, an' see as they does no mischief for a 
minute." 
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Tom obeyed at once. 

*' I'll tell you what it is, Miss, I respects you from 
hearin' as how you stood hup for our young lady, an' 
I was main soiTy to hear you'd come into such a 
family — mean as dirt they be, an' cheats to the back- 
bone; they'll take your work an' give you next to 
nothin' for it. The lawyer hisself 's a sharp un. My 
master has some'at to do with 'im, an' I know he'll 
cheat 'im, I'm sure of it, he couldn't help it if he tried, 
which he won't do; an' min' you, Miss, cheatin' an' sharp 
practice, as they calls it, comes out in thievin' in the 
sons. I caught that boy a-thievin', in the very act — 
no good can come of 'im, mind I say it, an' get clear 
on 'em all as soon as you can." 

"But I have no place else to go to," said Dora in 
such a mournful tone that the good woman felt pity 
for her at once. 

"Well, then, I do pity you," she said heartily; "an' 
just come over here when Miss Jenny's away, the 
master would be glad to have you for company, an' 
there's no knowin' what he might do for you." 

Dora thanked her for her kindness, and bidding her 
good-morning she hurried after her charge. 

The little girls were waiting for her at the gate by 
which they had entered, Lotty's hands full of prim- 
roses. 

" I gathered them for her," said Tom Hawthorn not- 
ing Dora's questioning look towards the flowers. 

Meantime, Johijny had got well away from the gate 
and stood under the shade of the hedge, so as to be 
out of sight. He was not idle, however, for with the 
stout blade of a penknife his mother had presented to 
him, he employed himself in cutting the bark ofi* an 
old thorn tree, which had grown in the fence unmoles- 
ted for upwards of a century. 

" I hope you will come up frequently when Jenny 
returns," said Tom Hawthorn as he shook hands with 
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Dora. " Margery is peculiar, she makes a great deal 
out of a little." 

"It is not a little to stone poor ducks to death," 
Dora said gravely. 

" Well, it is bad, I know, but he may be sorry for it 
now. Margery is great at remembering our sins, and 
at tracing cause and effect, but she is a good soul, has 
been like a second mother to Jenny." 

Then Dora said good-morning and turned away, 

"Come along, Johnny," shouted Sophy, "were 
going." 

And Johnny obeyed, following them slowly. 

He was wondering what his mother would say when 
Dora told her, for he never doubted but she would, 
and as he went along he determined to take the matter 
in hands first and tell his story. 

It was curious how soberly the two little girls 
walked towards home; Lotty was impressed with her 
brother's naughtiness and sorry for it, but Sophy only 
dreaded the storm it might raise if Dora told her 
mamma, and, worst of all, it would hinder them 
being received at the vicarage again. Dora was very 
silent as they walked along, she was deciding whether 
she ought to tell Mrs. Ward or no, and at length she con- 
cluded that it was best to mention nothing of it. She 
had experienced the lady's temper when the smallest 
fault of her favomite had been related, and she did not 
feel herself in duty bound to tell this. But she in- 
tended to have a serious talk with Johnny himself in 
private. 

On reaching home Dora went up to her room as 
usual to put off hat and jacket, while Lotty and Sophy 
turned into the school-room. The former poured out 
her flowers on the table while the latter whispered 
cautiously: 

"Best say nothing about being at the vicarage, 
Lotty, if she don't." 
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" I won't say anything; but I wonder where Johnny 
has gone?" 

" He's hid away, I suppose," said Sophy in the same 
mysterious tone. "But I can make him do what I 
like now, can't I?" 

"How?" asked Lotty innocently. 

"Goosey — only say we'll tell on him and he'll do 
anything; didn't you see how frightened he looked?" 

Sophy was mistaken in Johnny; that clever young 
gentleman had made up his mind what to do, and at 
that moment he was talking with his mother 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MES. WARD TEACHES DORA HER PLACE. 

3 ELL, Johnny, what is it?" asked Mrs. 
Ward, iooking up hustilj from some 
aceoTints. 

"We've just come in from our walk, 
ma, and I want to tell you something about Miss 
Henning." 

Mrs. Ward put down her pen instantly, and looked 
interested. 

"We went for a walk past the vicarage, through 
the fields — and pa said we weren't to go through the 
fields, or anywhere but on the path." 

" Yes, after the vicar complained of you and Tom 
Jones going over his fence and playing in his mea- 
dows," remarked Mrs, Ward. 

"Well, I knew you woulthi't like us to go, and when 
we were crossing the meadow she wanted to go, said 
no one had forbid her, and she took Sophy and Lotty 
with her; and then Tom Hawthorn came along, and 
he looked at me and the girls, and she spoke to him, 
and they shook hands; then he asked her in, and 
talked to her, while Lotty and Sophy ran about in the 
garden." 

"Well, go on," said Mrs. Ward eagerly; "the im- 
pertinent girl, how dare she take such liberties?" 

"I got tired waiting, and went in after them, and 
round by the side of the house, when that old Margery 
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Daw came out and caught me and shook me, and 
asked me how dare I come in. Then I shouted out 
and tried to get away, when Tom and her came up, 
and he asked what she caught me for, and she told 
about me being in the meadow once; and Miss Hen- 
ning talked to her too, said she heard of her from 
Jenny, and the old woman said something about her 
having trouble with you, and then Tom made her let 
me go, and she kept Miss Henning to talk a while, and 
sent Tom with us to the gate, so that we shouldn't 
hear what she said." 

" She is a very bad woman that Margery Dawson. 
She has spoken most disrespectfully of this family, 
and of me in particular, more than once. I must find 
out what she said to that girl about us; no doubt all 
sorts of evil/' 

" I told you the right way first, ma," said Johnny, 
with a virtuous look on his face; "because she threat- 
ened to tell I went in, when she asked me to wait out- 
side." 

"Of course she knew you could see through her, 
and might tell me what they said. Let her try to tell 
any tales; she tried it once, but I don't think she'll 
attempt it again. Perhaps I had better wait and see 
if she tells before I question her. I hope she did not 
mention that she was related to us?" 

" I didn't hear her," replied Johnny. 

" Well, you know, Johnny, she is teaching you all 
remarkably well, and we have her cheaply; although 
she looks rather young, still it is a nice thing to send 
you out with your governess so respectable " 

"Yes; I met Dr. Brown's nurse the other day, and 
she asked me if that young lady was a visitor, and I 
told her no, that she was our governess." 

"Mrs. Brown has to teach her own children; they 
can't afford a governess," said Mrs. Ward complacently, 
as she turned to her accounts, and Johnny left the 
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room in triumph. Now no matter what Dora might 
say, his mother would not listen to her, and he felt 
safe. 

Dinner was got over as usual, but while Dora 
stitched and heard the children read in the afternoon 
Mrs. Ward came in two or three times on one pretext 
and another. She wanted to give Dora a chance of 
speaking if she desired, but, as we know, the girl had 
made up her mind not to speak. Johnny was parti- 
cularly quiet and attentive on that afternoon, so that 
Dora thought he felt sorry for his fault, and might 
yet develop into a fairly good boy. 

Later on that same evening Mrs. Ward had a chat 
with Matilda about Dora. " She talked to Tom Haw- 
thorn, Johnny told me, and how she could know him 
I am at a loss to tell." 

"Of course she heard of him from Jenny, as you 
heard of Dora's usefulness from her." 

" It is very unfortunate she met him and that evil- 
tongued Margery too," said Mrs. Ward. 

" Why don't you ask her straight what the woman 
said to her? I should," advised Matilda. 

" She mightn't tell the truth." 

"I'm sure she'd tell truth," affirmed Matilda. "She's 
just a little fool, and wouldn't know how to hide a 
single thing. I thought we might be invited there 
to a party when Jenny came home," she continued 
pettishly. 

"So you may; why not?" 

" Shall I go and ask Dora to come now, and say you 
want her?" asked Matilda. 

"Better send her into the drawing-room; Mr. Ward 
will be home presently, and I do not wish him to be 
disturbed by her. Somehow he dislikes the girl im- 
mensely." 

Matilda went off to do her mother's bidding, and 
found Dora putting the school-room in order. The 
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girl looked so gentle and patient, and so much in 
earnest over her work, that even Matilda could not 
withhold her admiration. 

" I don't know how you manage to keep everything 
so straight," she exclaimed, "and how you go on work- 
ing so. I'm sure you do more than two servants, and 
teach those troublesome children as well. I tried 
them for a fortnight when ma was ill, but I couldn't 
do it; I wouldn't be their governess for a hundred 
a year. And then you're only a child of sixteen I 
should say?" 

" I was fifteen a month ago," said Dora smiling, for 
words of praise were pleasant to her. 

"You don't look more when you smile," said Matilda, 
" but when you are grandmotherly, as you were when 
I came in just now, you look quite sixteen. 0, by the 
way, ma wants to speak to you, I nearly forgot; she's 
in the drawing-room." 

Dora put aside her duster at once, and left the 
school-room. She had no idea why Mrs. Ward wanted 
to see her. 

As she opened the drawing-room door a cold shiver 
ran through her frame, as it always did when she 
entered this room. She walked over to the centre 
table, opposite which Mrs. Ward sat. The lady lifted 
her eyes, and looked coldly in her face as she said: 

" You had a long walk this morning, and met some 
one you knew, I believe." 

Dora was surprised at first, and wondered how Mrs. 
Ward could have heard anything about it, for she 
never thought of Johnny, and she knew neither of the 
little girls had left her presence all the afternoon and 
evening. 

" We walked as far as the vicar's. I talked for a 
time with Mr. Tom Hawthorn, Jenny's brother, and 
with Margery, the housekeeper; I almost knew her 
from Jenny's description, and from seeing her letters," 
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and Dora smiled as she recollected the last one she had 
read. 

Mrs. Ward did not approve of the offender smiling, 
so she spoke more severely. 

" It was not proper of you to talk to Tom Hawthorn 
without an introduction, nor to go into the vicar's 
grounds either." 

" He spoke to me first," said Dora, her face flushing, 
" and I hoped to see Jenny home for her Easter holi- 
days." 

" It is a question whether you see her at all; if she 
visits here you are not likely to see her. You must 
not forget your position, and as you are too young for 
anyone else to have you, and the Misses Trainwell do 
not want you back, you had better learn to keep your- 
self quiet." 

Dora could only look up in amazement, for Mrs. 
Ward had risen to her feet and spoke rapidly and ex- 
citedly: 

"What did that old Margery Dawson say to you? 
I heard she had quite a private talk with you." 

Dora remembered perfectly what the housekeeper 
said, but she felt that it would be an insult to the 
woman before her to repeat it, although she was 
strongly tempted to do so. 

"I cannot tell you all she said," replied Dora in a 
low firm tone very irritating to Mrs. Ward. 

"If I command you to tell me," said Mrs. Ward, 
raising her voice to a scream in her excitement, " will 
you dare to disobey me? — you, a beggar who lives upon 
me." 

"She said nothing it would benefit you to hear," 
said Dora tremblingly, for the woman's rage frightened 
her. " I try to obey you in all things you have laid 
out for me to do, but in that — And I — I am not a 
beggar, I hope. I am worth at least my board and 
lodging." 
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" Well, I suppose you are nearly worth your room, 
but I insist that you tell me what that woman said. 
I heard she spoke most disrespectfully of me in the 
village." 

" She invited me to go over to the vicarage often," 
said Dora, "as the vicar would be glad to see me when 
Jenny was from home." 

"Dear me, I suppose she thought we'd keep you 
here to do nothing but go visiting. Perhaps she knew 
you were a relation; I suppose you told her?" 

Again Dora's face turned scarlet, and she trembled 
with suppressed passion. 

"You told me not to mention it. I wouldn't do so." 

"Is it only because I told you?" asked Mrs. Ward 
bitterly. There was some particular accent laid on 
the words " I wouldn't do so," that irritated her and 
made her suspicious. For the moment Dora lost all 
control over herself, all regard for what might happen 
to her, and to her tyrant's surprise she spoke out 
boldly. 

" No, that is not my only reason: I wouldn't care to 
have you for my aunt." 

" Why, pray, since you are candid?" 

"Because you are not kind, not even so kind as Miss 
Martha Trainwell, a stranger." 

"Well, that is grateful indeed! Do you know that 
you might have gone to a charity school if I had not 
taken you? Miss Trainwell did not want you." 

Dora stood dumb, the colour coming and going on 
her face as the woman spoke. She knew that Miss 
Trainwell did not want her, but she had done her best 
here, and it was cruel, cruel. A bitter feeling which 
she had never experienced before came over her, a 
feeling as if doing her duty brought only trouble and 
reproach. The girl's sense of moral obligation was 
experiencing a severe shock. A weaker nature would 
have given in without an effort, and turned sycophant 
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or dissembler. But the momentary struggle left her 
stronger than before; she had conquered herself, she 
was conscious of doing her duty for honour's sake, but 
she felt now, more bitterly than ever she had done 
in all her life before, that she had no home. 

Mrs. Ward had waited long enough, she thought, for 
a reply to her taunt. She had looked at the shrinking 
sensitive girl before her with her most withering and 
scornful gaze, and there she stood dumb; surely she 
could have no feeling. 

"There is one thing I have to say, and then you 
may go. You are not to speak to that woman Mar- 
gery Dawson again, you hear;" and Mrs. Ward 
stamped her foot to give emphasis to her command, 
" and for Jenny, you shall not see her now after your 
conduct to-day." 

A loud rat-tat and ring at the door startled Mrs. 
Ward, then there were voices in the hall. 

"It is some visitor for me; you can go," she said 
coldly. 

" I cannot promise not to see Jenny, Mrs. Ward, if 
I met her I should speak to her," said Dora quietly as 
she turned to the door. 

" Go, go, quickly, I shall talk to you again; do you 
not hear them coming?" exclaimed the lady, in terror 
that this shabby girl should be found in here with her. 
But before Dora put her hand on the door handle it 
was turned, the door flung open, and Jenny herself 
almost ran into her arms. There was semi-twilight in 
the room, so that at first the child only saw Dora. 

"Dear darling Dora!" she exclaimed, embracing and 
kissing her, "the servant told me you were in here, 
and I would see you first If you only knew how we 
miss you at College House." 

"0, Jenny, is it you?" were all the words Dora 
could utter. 

" Why, are you not glad to see me, Dora?" she said 
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with her old impetuosity. "You do look unhappy 
and strange." 

"Good evening, Miss Hawthorn/' said Mrs. Ward 
coming forward hastily. "How is your papa? it is a 
long time since he paid us a visit," and she extended 
her hand to the child. 

Jenny gave her hand timidly for two reasons, she 
was surprised, and she did not like the woman at all. 

"When did you arrive?" continued Mrs. Ward, 
thinking in her heart to catch Dora in a falsehood, for 
she said Jenny was not at the vicarage that morning. 

"I only came down by the last train," she replied; 
"papa had gone out and Tom with him, so I told 
Margery that I should come over to see Dora." 

" It was very kind of you, my dear, and I am sure 
Miss Henning will feel honoured. I know Matilda 
would like to see you; she met the vicar and your 
brother at Parkview some weeks ago. Go and send 
Miss Matilda," she said to Dora. 

Jenny was too much surprised at this address to 
say a word till Dora glided out of the room. Then 
she took a step after her, which Mrs. Ward noted as 
she asked Jenny in bland tones to be seated. 

"I came here to see Dora," said Jenny excitedly, 
" and I don't care to see anyone else." 

" My dear child, do you know who Dora, as you call 
her, is — ^what is her position?" There was a twinkle 
of humour in Jenny's eyes as she replied: • 

"Pray, what is she, Mrs. Ward?" 

" Only a dependant, a girl who will be forced to earn 
her own living, and therefore no fit companion for 
you; no doubt it is very kind of you to know her." 

" It is not kind at all, Mrs. Ward ; there was no one 
like her in our school, no one so good, and Miss Train- 
well told me that you were her aunt; but I thought 
she was mistaken, and now I see I was right." 

For a moment Mrs. Ward lost her presence of mind. 
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and wondered what she should say. Then she spoke 
suddenly. 

" Mr. Ward was a kind of trustee — ^paid for her at 
the school; no doubt Miss Train well might fancy any- 
thing. Few would take the girl as we have done, 
unless she was some relation." 

Jenny felt immensely relieved, for she jumped to 
the conclusion that her friend was not related to this 
woman. 

" If you please, I wish to see Dora now, for a long 
talk. I want her to come home with me to the 
vicarage; Tom will bring her back at ten o'clock. We ^ 
have a lot to say to each other, and I want to tell her 
about all her friends." 

" She cannot go with you, Miss Hawthorn; she is 
my governess now, and I shall forbid her to see you 
again." 

"I shall tell papa; I wonder how you dare keep her 
like a slave." 

"Really, Miss Hawthorn, your manners are most 
ladylike!" said Mrs. Ward ironically, and suppressing 
her temper with difficulty. " Pray, by what right do 
you come into my house and demand to see my paid 
dependant at your pleasure?" 

When it was too late, as usual, Jenny saw that she 
had made a mistake. She ought to have pretended 
friendship to the family, but such pretence was entirely 
foreign to her nature; now she determined to say no 
more, but trust to her father to manage the matter for 
her. She rose and walked towards the door without 
speaking one word. As she approached she saw that 
it stood a little open, and she caught the gleam of an 
eye looking at her. 

"I should be sorry to have any misunderstanding 
between us," said Mrs. Ward hastily. "It is not 
worth while for her sake particularly, as your papa 
and Mr. Ward have been on friendly terms lately." 
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"Then, perhaps, I may have Dora?" said Jenny 
turning round. 

"Certainly not; it would be injurious to the girl, 
teach her to despise her own position, when she saw you 
spoilt and petted at home." 

" No danger of her being spoilt by kindness here," 
said Jenny. She couldn't help it, and she walked out 
and closed the door behind her with a bang, then 
marched on through the hall indignantly; she felt 
some one pull her sleeve and turned round. The 
sickly light of an untrimmed oil lamp made the dark- 
ness visible, and revealed a pale, half-washed face 
beside her. It was Sally. 

" IVe been a listenin* at the drawin*-room door, Miss, 
an' I heard it all; wait for me at the corner." Then 
the bolts of the front door were rapidly drawn, and 
Jenny hurried down the walk to the front gate in a 
kind of bewilderment. 

She knew Sally very well by sight, but what could 
she want with her? She walked out upon the road 
and passed through the village; then paused at the 
corner as the girl desired, but there was no sign of 
any human being. The cottage doors even were 
empty, for it was the hour when labourers had their 
frugal supper. 

" Perhaps she was making fun of me," she thought, 
and was about to resume her walk towards home, 
when a hasty shuffling of feet attracted her attention, 
and she paused an instant. 

" I had to make an excuse to the grocers. Miss," ex- 
claimed Sally breathlessly. " You be a wantin' to see 
Miss Henning, I heard all about it, an' Missis do treat 
her bad; why, I gets my holidays. She's gone to her 
room with a headache, and if you like she can come 
over to the parson's to see you there." 

"Has Miss Henning told you to say this to me?'' 
asked Jenny. 
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"No, bless you, she ain't heerd of my plan yet; but 
I thought on it, an' to cheat the missis wouldn't be no 
harm." 

" Well, I'm sure it would not be any harm, but I'm 
afraid she won't consent; if she does, tell her that Tom 
and I will be at this corner in half an hour from now." 

" Yes, Miss," replied Sally, and she disappeared hastily 
round the corner, while Jenny hurried home. 

On reaching the lawyer's, Sally made an excuse to 
go up to the attic, and knocked gently on the door 
of Dora's room, then entered in reply to the " Come 
in." She saw the girl kneeling by her bedside her 
face buried in her hands. 

"Miss — Henning, would you like to see that young 
lady you saw down in the drawin'-room?" 

"Is she here again?" asked Dora, lifting her head 
slowly and with a hopeless expression on her face. 

" No, but I spoke to her, an' she'd be glad if you'd 
meet her now at the corner; vou know she wants to 
speak to you, and there's no other way." 

" But Mrs. Ward would not like me to go." 

"She needn't know it. Miss, she thinks as you've 
went to bed with a bad headache." 

"What's the time?" asked Dora. The temptation 
to have a talk with her friend was very great. 

" It's only eight o'clock, Miss, an' I heard her say as 
you'd come back at ten." 

" If you think she is waiting for me," said Dora, " I 
had better go, I should like to talk with her." 

" I'm sure as she's a waitin', and none of the children's 
awake but Master Johnny. Dora put her old cloak 
about her shoulders, drew the hood over her head, and 
walked out of her room quietly, and down the stairs 
to the first landing; Sally following her closely and 
delighted with the success of her scheme. This corridor 
was almost dark, and neither of them noticed Johnny 
standing at the door of his room looking out upon the 
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passage. He was just about to undress, but the two 
figures passing at this time drew his attention; and a 
whisper of Sally's aroused his curiosity. 

" I'll leave the back door open, Miss, an' you'll not 
forget to bolt it." 

" Shall you not be up?" asked Dora. 

" No, Miss, we're bound to rise at five in the momin' 
bein' washin' day, you knows, and missis rings the 
bell for me to go to bed punctual at nine." 

" I wonder what's up," thought Johnny. " I'll see," 
and he put off his shoes hastily and followed the pair 
along the passage, and down to the basement floor. 
He saw Dora leave the house by the back door, from 
a recess under the stairs where he had taken refuge. 
Then when Sally went into the kitchen about her 
business, Johnny slipped out and chuckled to himself 
as he shot in the bolt of the door. 

" She can try and open it now if she likes," he said 
to himself as he hurried up to his room. 
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^NCE outside the house, Dora hurried on to the 
tr3'sting-place; she did not feel perfectly sat- 
isfied that she was acting rightly. All her 
life being subject to discipline, and trained 
into yielding unquestioning obedience, this acting 
■without permission frightened her. Had it been to do 
any one a service she would have felt no hesitation, 
but it was to gratify herself; and although Mrs. Ward 
had no right to forbid her seeing Jenny, yet she rea- 
soned that the lady was the only guardian and relative 
she had, and she owed her obedience. 

She soon reached the point where the roads met, 
and nest moment Jenny was beside her. 

" I am so glad, Dora, we can have a talk in spite of 
that horrid Mrs. Ward," she cried linking her arm in- 
side her friend's. " Come on, we shall be at home in 
a few minutes." 

" I have been thinking as I came along, Jenny," said 
Dora,"that it is not right for me to see you when shedoes 
not wish it — it seems mean;" and Dora paused. "The 
girl told me you would be waiting, and I wished so 
much to talk with you ; but as I came along I began 
to think it was witing," 

" Still thinking about right and wrong, Dora!" said 
Jenny gaily; "but now that you are out, you may as 
well come." 
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"You mustn't try to persuade your friend to do 
anything her conscience does not approve," said Tom, 
speaking from the opposite side of the road, where 
he had retired to allow Jenny perfect freedom with 
her friend. It was so dark that Dora had not seen 
Tom. 

"Oh, your brother is with you; then you can go 
home safely, dear. Who knows but Mrs. Ward may 
permit me to see you before you go back to school." 

" She must," exclaimed Jenny impulsively. " I say, 
Dora, just tell me one thing before you go, if you 
will go. Was Miss Martha telling truth when she 
said that Mrs. Ward is your aunt?" 

The idea of suspecting Miss Martha of falsehood 
came upon Dora like a little shock. 

" Miss Martha never tells anything but truth," she 
said earnestly. " It is quite true, and I am sorry for 
it." 

"And she said — " Jenny paused to think. "At 
least she led me to believe that she was no relation 
at all, but that the little Tomey, as Margery caUs him, 
was your guardian." 

"I believe he was left my guardian," said Dora; 
" but Mrs. Ward was my father's sister." 

" I see it all; she wants to make believe that you are 
a kind of juvenile governess for her ill-bred children, 
and deny the relationship," said Tom laughing. " Well, 
really. Miss Henning, I can fancy you ought to be the 
one to deny the connection first; I know I shouldn't 
care to call the lady aunt; and for the Attorney, I can- 
not look upon him as your uncle at all. You won't be 
offended, I hope; I always speak my mind." 

"Oh, no, I won't be offended, for neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Ward care to acknowledge me as a relation, and 
I am not anxious they should either." 

"I vote that we act as if we knew nothing of it," 
said Jenny, " and if they ask us to spend an afternoon. 
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we can ask papa's permission. Then I'll manage to 
see you, Dora, I have a lot to tell you." 

" That's wise for you, Jenny," remarked Tom. 

"I hope Miss Martha is well and all the girls?" 
asked Dora, for somehow she feared she might not see 
Jenny again. 

"Yes, and she sent her love to you; and Jane Holt, 
your enemy and mine once, she bade me tell you that 
she'd never, never forget you, and a lot of the girls 
sent their love. But who do you think called and 
asked to see you?" 

" Mrs. Simms, my old nurse, I suppose," said Dora. 

"No, it wasn't; guess now." 

" See here, Jenny, you are detaining Miss Henning 
with your nonsense, tell her at once," said Tom. " You 
don't know but the 'Torney may be coming along and 
see us, he can see in the dark, ferret us out with his 
sharp eyes." 

"It was a nice-looking boy, and Jane Holt went 
down to see him; you did something for him once, and 
he called to thank you." 

" I suppose it was Carl Zundell,'* said Dora. 

" Yes, that was the name ; he had a long talk with 
Jane Holt, and she told Miss Martha all about what 
you had done, and she made a fuss and asked him to 
tea. Miss Trainwell was away on a visit for two days 
at the time; and he looked so nice, we girls peeped at 
him as he went away from the door, for only Jane had 
tea with him, they had him all to themselves, wasn't 
it nasty of them?" 

Dora smiled to herself; she wondered if Jenny had 
seen Carl that night in the wash-house what she would 
have thought of him. 

" There's some secret about him, and Jane wouldn't 
tell us, but I know you will." 

" If I see you again and have time I may," replied 
Dora; "and now good-night, dear." 

(192) K 
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"Good-night; weVe sure to meet again," said Jenny 
as she kissed her friend. 

"Good-night, Miss Henning," said Tom. "I hope 
you mayn't suffer for seeing this wilful sister of 
mine." 

"We'll stand and listen to your steps along the 
lane," said Jenny, as Dora hastened away. 

And they did wait till they found that she left the 
lane, and entered the field she had to cross before 
passing into the garden leading up to the lawyer s 
house. 

Altogether Dora had not been more than half an hour 
absent, and she had no misgiving as she lifted the 
latch of the back-door; but when she found that it 
resisted her gentle push, her heart sank within her 
and she trembled violently. What could it mean? 
Had the servant-girl betrayed her ? and yet she could 
scarcely believe that. 

She stood for a moment quite bewildered and un- 
able to decide what to do. She knew Sally had not 
yet gone to bed, but she dared not venture to knock 
at the front-door. Perhaps some of the windows 
on the ground-floor might be open, they were quite 
low and she could easily step in from the lawn. She 
walked round to the garden and tried the school-room 
window first, but she found it fastened. The store- 
room window was also bolted; then she tried another 
but with fear and trembling, for she knew it belonged 
to the lawyer's private rooms. It opened easily as fate 
would have it, and she stepped upon the sill, and was 
inside in a moment. If she should be discovered here 
what would happen? A faint gleam of moonlight 
showed her that presses occupied one side of the 
apartment, and a desk and stool the other side; the 
door stood a little open, and she could see the fitful 
gleam of firelight in the outer room. She was about to 
pass through, when to her horror the door opened and 
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closed. She heard a noise of footsteps in the outer 
room, and she had barely time to crouch down in the 
darkest corner, when the lawyer himself walked in 
rapidly; and without striking a light he closed the 
heavy shutters of the window, put up the iron bar, 
and returned to the outer room. 

Dora rose to her feet and breathed more freely, but 
her heart beat fast, and she felt so faint she could 
scarcely stand. 

She heard him poke the fire, and the sound seemed 
loud enough to wake up the whole family; then the 
falling of the bits of coal upon the hearth, and the 
creaking of the chair as Mr. Ward sat down, seemed 
painfully distinct to the trembling girl. Presently 
more light came in through the chink of the door, and 
she knew a candle had been lighted. 

She blamed herself bitterly for her folly, and 
resolved that never again should anything tempt her 
to an act she might require to conceal. 

And now she heard the outer door open again, and 
steps entered the room; while a voice that made her 
shiver spoke in clear sharp tones. 

"I suppose you have concluded that matter to- 
day," said Mrs. Ward, for it was she, — " I am sure it 
is long enough on hand. I wish you would tell me all 
about it; I can't understand when you hold a mort- 
gage and title-deeds, and cannot claim a property and 
live on it at once." 

" You don't require to understand," replied the 
lawyer sharply. 

" I mean to know all about it;'' and Dora knew from 
the tone that the lady was in no amiable mood; "if 
you will not tell me, I shall go to the lawyer on the 
vicar's side, and learn from him." 

"Curiosity has been always the ruin of your sex; 
but if you can understand it, perhaps it is as well 
to satisfy you. And to do that I must begin at the 
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beginning. Long before I knew you, I was partner 
with old lawyer Fox." 

"I have heard of him," interrupted the lady; "he 
was your uncle?" 

"Exactly so, although we did not talk of the relation- 
ship. He had a daughter, and he intended we should 
be married; for he got very fond of me, I took to the 
business so well, and relieved him of all anxiety and 
worry. But she took a fancy to some poor German 
fellow, and ran away with him. After they were 
married they came back to old Fox, but he was no 
fool; she had deceived him, and he cursed her and 
ordered her from his house. She went abroad with 
her husband and died, I heard, in a year afterwards. 
I know that her husband was drowned on his way to 
England, for I saw his name in a paper as one of the 
passengers lost. I believe only half a dozen were picked 
up off the wreck. Of course I was old Fox's heir now, as 
well as his partner. You know all about Shirley Park, 
no doubt, by report?" 

" O, yes, I should think so, when my brother was 
fool enough to run off with old Squire Shirley's 
daughter, expecting, no doubt, to get a fortune with 
her. But he got nothing; only the right to support a 
delicate wife, always a drag upon him, and the trouble 
of the girl he has left upon us as a legacy." 

"Just so," resumed the lawyer; "he made a mis- 
take, but you know we were the Shirleys' solicitors, 
and after the squire's death the son Reginald was 
glad to mortgage the property to old Fox. He depos- 
ited the title-deeds with us, and he supposed he should 
return to redeem the property in ten years. He went 
•out to India, you know; we have never heard from him 
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" How long is that ago?" asked Mrs. Ward. 
"It is just about twelve years ago now," replied her 
husband. 
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"Then the property is yours," exclaimed the lady 
excitedly. 

"Not so fast, my dear. It may be mine or my 
son's; I hope so, because the mortgagees accumulating 
interest; but I must allow twenty years to elapse 
before I can get it into my possession entirely, and 
then I can bring a foreclosure suit, as we call it. 
You can see now why I wished to get the lease of 
Shirley Park into my hands; it was granted by Mr. 
Reginald for fifteen years to the vicar's brother. Of 
course when he died it fell to young Tom Hawthorn; 
but as he did not care to live in it, I paid him through 
his lawyer for the three years; and now I hold all the 
threads, you see. But we must have patience, and I 
am right when I say it is worth waiting for." 

"No doubt you are right, but we are poor; I wish 
we could only have an increase to our income," said 
Mrs. Ward. 

" Our income is not so bad at all ; but in another 
year or so I can use some of the income from the 
Shirley estate without fear." 

" If this Mr. Reginald were to turn up now, what 
would happen?" asked Mrs. Ward anxiously. 

" He would have to pay me the mortgage, with fees 
and interest, and he could have the estate, of course; 
I shouldn't care if he did turn up." 

" I see. I suppose it would nearly amount to the 
value of the property." 

" Just so." 

" You are quite sure that old Fox's daughter left no 
child?" she asked. 

The reply came in a particularly angry tone. 

" I told you before that she died, and her husband 
was drowned. Of course if she left a child some one 
would have heard of it before now; pray don't be 
absurd." 

* It would mean ruin for us if she did,'* said Mrs. 
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Ward persistently; " and Tve often thought you had 
something on your mind by your mutterings in your 
sleep. You may trust me ; do you think I would stop 
at anjrthing when I should see my fine boy Johnny, or 
the girls, with no prospect before them but poverty?" 

" I don't suppose you would stop at anything," said 
the lawyer; "but fortimately there is nothing for you 
to do in that line;" and he laughed bitterly. 

" Do you happen to know the name of the man old 
Fox's daughter married?" asked Mrs. Ward. 

Again the lawyer muttered something not very 
complimentary to feminine curiosity, but his wife per- 
sisted in her demand to know the name. 

"It was Zundell," he said impatiently, "Carl Zundell, 
I believe; and what are you the wiser for knowing a 
dead man's name?" 

" It may be of use yet," replied Mrs. Ward coldly. 

Dora heard the name too, and it came upon her at 
first like an electric shock. It was the name of the 
miserable boy she had relieved on that night; what if 
he should be grandson to old Fox, and if the lawyer 
knew of his existence after all? And then she had 
something else to think about. It seemed nothinor less 
than a miracle to her that Shirley Park, which be- 
longed to her grandfather, should be almost the pro- 
perty of this lawyer. It was a puzzle to her. She 
heard Mrs. Ward leave the room to assist Matilda, she 
said, in writing out invitations for a party. This was 
also news for Dora. What she had heard altogether 
bewildered her; she felt instinctively that there was 
a wrong done, and a mysterious possibility of still 
greater wrong being done, but in her confused state of 
mind she could see no way to put it right. 

She heard the lawyer scribble scribble as if he 
would never tire, and she hoped he might be called 
away if only for an instant. To be prepared for this 
possibility she unbuttoned her boots, and slipping 
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them off held them in her hand underneath her gray 
cloak, then crossing the room she took her stand 
behind the door. She felt faint with waiting, and yet 
there was no sign of a movement on the part of the 
lawyer. Presently she heard him mutter, " I must get 
the copy." Then he rose to his feet, and keys jangled 
as he came nearer the door where she stood. He 
paused, and then pushing open the door walked in, 
the candle from the next room in one hand and a 
bunch of keys in the other. Fortunately he never 
looked behind him, but went straight over to one of 
the presses and applied a key. 

Now was Dora's opportunity, and making a great 
effijrfc to control her agitation she glided from behind 
the door and passed through into the outer room, 
where was only the firelight. Something, perhaps 
some subtle sense of another presence, caused Mr. 
Ward to turn his head just as the gray cloaked figure 
crossed the outer room, looking gigantic in the faint 
light. He screamed — that little hard man — and 
allowed the candle to drop with a crash. 

Dora fled up the stairs as if she had wings. In a 
moment she was inside her own room, and the door 
closed and bolted. She undressed speedily, and with 
a prayer of thankfulness for her escape she sank on 
her little bed completely exhausted, and a profound- 
sleep followed upon the great mental strain of the past 
two hours. 

Meantime Mr. Ward had recovered from his panic; 
he picked up the candlestick and hurried into the 
outer room, then without waiting to look round he 
struck a match and lit the candle, then he peered into 
every corner of the room anxiously. He seemed dread- 
fully agitated, and from time to time he moistened 
his dry lips with his tongue. He locked the door 
between the two rooms, turned the key in the outside 
door leading to the hall, and once more sat down 
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before the table. But he did not take up his pen to 
continue his work, his hand trembled too much for 
thai 

"I never believed spirits could return," he said 
half aloud; "but it looked like old Fox, gray coat and 
alL And yet it could not be; no, no, 1 am nervous, 
overworked, and ready to imagine anjrthing. I was 
thinking of him as 1 used to see him. I must take 
more rest;" and he lay back in his chair and closed his 
eyes. A slight rustle at the window alarmed him, and 
again a blank look of horror came over his face, and 
he started to his feet. 

" I cannot endure this, I must get away," he said, 
lifting the candlestick in his hand, and unlocking the 
door he passed out of the room and along the hall to 
join his wife and step-daughter in the parlour. 

That night he proved the tinith of the trite saying, 
"Conscience makes cowards of us all." 




CHAPTER XnL 



SHEN Dora awoke the following morning 
the incidents of the preceding night rose 
before her clearly and distinctly, and her 
first thought was that it would be right for 
her, if possible, to find out where this Carl Zundell lived 
now, and learn if he were grandson to old Fox. And 
yet the means by which she gained her information 
did not seem to her exactly honest. And lastly — for 
her own personal interest and safety were always last 
— should it be discovered that she had betrayed such 
a secret she could expect no mercy, and if Mrs. Ward 
turned her out where was she to go! Her nurse 
would receive her, but she felt that would only be 
adding to the good woman's burdens, and this she 
would avoid as long as possible. Then she jumped 
out of bed and dressed quickly, wondering all the 
while who had bolted the door the night before, and 
whether that might lead to her discovery. She be- 
lieved no one had suspected her of being in the 
lawyer's private rooms, or she would have been fol- 
lowed at once by some one of the family. 

A tap at the door startled her, and she unbolted it 
and found Sally looking at her with a curious expres- 
sion on her face, 

"Why, Miss, but when did you come in? You 
wasn't in your room when I went to bed last night." 
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" I think it was about eleven o'clock," replied Dora. 
" Did you go to see if the door was unbolted when you 
went to bed?" 

" No, Miss, it wasn't no use, for no one ever meddles 
with the closin' of that door but myself. Cook's too 
stiflF to trot about a-seein' to the f astenin's, as she says. 
Master sometimes prowls roun', but that's hours an' 
hours after we're all abed an' asleep; but you got in 
right enough. Miss?" 

" yes, thank you, Sally." 

" Shan't be doin' of much work at your teachin' this 
two days. Miss. We're a-goin' to 'ave a party, Missis 
says, an' I knows that means a turnin' the house out 
o' the windows. The pianer in the drawin'-room 'as 
to be tuned, an' the chairs an' things put out for the 
room to be swep'." 

" That ought to be done once a week, the cleaeing 
of the room, I mean," said Dora, anxious that the girl 
should go. 

"Missis wouldn't have it on no account; wears the 
carpet, she says; an' don't it smell musty when one 
goes into it, for all its grandeur; seems to me. Miss, as 
if it was a coffin." 

Dora said nothing, and still the girl lingered and 
hesitated. At length she spoke with apparent effort: 

" I hopes as you won't be offended, Miss, but since 
you come 'ere first I took to you like, an' thought a 
deal o' pity of you." 

" I couldn't be offended at that, Sally," said Dora 
smiling, and wondering what was coming next. 

"You sees as you're 'alf starved, an' when they're 
expectin' of visitors there's plenty of things left in, a 
roughness as we calls it, an' you could 'ave cakes an' 
such like — lock 'em up in you're box if you've got the 
key." 

Dora felt at first inclined to be angry, but on second 
thoughts she concluded that this girl was not to be 
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judged by her standard, so she spoke gently but 
firmly. 

" I am grateful to you for thinking of me," she said, 
" but I wouldn't touch what didn't belong to me for 
worlds; that would be stealing, you know." 

"Well, Miss, I didn't think as you was so soft. 
Stealin' indeed! Takin' from a 'torney ain't stealin*; 
they gets their livin' by stealin' an' lyin', an' settin' 
people to law with one another; an' didn't I hear 
Missis a-tellin' Miss Maiilda that she shouldn't pay 
you nothin', but give you Miss Matilda's cast-off clothes 
to fit for yourself. I haven't no patience with you 
a-talkin' of stealin' from such as them; I says all we 
gets is well won." 

"Why do you live here?" asked Dora. 

" You see as I'm not fit for no better place yet a 
while, an* the cook's my aunt, but Missis don't know 
that. She's gettin' stiff, poor old soul, an' I 'elps 'er a 
bit, I does; if she left 'ere she wouldn't get no other 
place, she might go to the workus, she might. But. 
will you 'ave some cakes if I brings 'em to you? You 
see as Cook gets the stuff, an' no one would miss *alf a 
dozen tarts and such like extra." 

" I wish you could understand, Sally, that no matter 
how badly any one treats you, that is no excuse for 
you doing wrong to them again, for then you would 
be no better yourself." 

" I knows my own knows. Miss, an' them as begins 
a-doin' of bad first's the worst, an' they'll be blamed I 
says, them as ought to set us an example. Don't be 
a-talkin' stuff or religion to me; Missis goes on about 
it enough, says she's a Christian lady. My eye! if 
Christians is all like her they're a rum lot." 

" But they're not, Sally," said Dora earnestly. " I 
wish I could get you to see what is right." 

"How do you know if you thinks what's right, 
Miss?" said the girl, smiling knowingly. "Miss 
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Matilda's well learned an' all that, an' she thinks she 
knows what's right, an' I'm sure she don't, for if I 'ad 
plenty I wouldn't be mean like she is." 

" But she ma^Ti't have plenty," suggested Dora. 

" Tell them as don't know ; she spends as much on 
'er dresses an' 'er corsmetics and scent-bottles, as would 
feed us all a sight better." 

" The food is good enough," said Dora; " I should be 
quite satisfied if only the table-cloths were cleaner." 

"Well, Miss, you are curious," said Sally; "a cloth 
ain't got nothin* to do with eatin*. But have you 
made nup your mind about the cakes an things?" 

"Quite made it up," replied Dora smiling, while 
Sally ran away to attend a ring at the door. 

On going down-stairs she found the children danc- 
ing about the school-room as if some good fortune 
had suddenly befallen them. Lotty ran over to Dora 
the moment she entered. 

"We're not to have any lessons," she exclaimed, 
" not for two days. Matilda wants you, and Ma wants 
you." 

"Get us our breakfast quick," ordered Johnny in 
such an imusually insolent tone that Dora couldn't help 
staring at him in surprise; since that day at the vicar- 
age he had been much quieter and more subdued in 
his manner to her. He returned her gaze in a defiant 
fashion; she could not understand this change in him, 
but without saying a word she sat down and began to 
pour out the tea. Sophy as usual followed her brother's 
example, and tried to give Dora as much trouble as 
possible. 

"My tea ain't sweet enough, I want more sugar," 
she exclaimed. 

" Say please and you shall have it," said Dora. 

" Please," she muttered, half subdued by Dora's firm 
look. 

" Johnny says — " began Lotty. 
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"Hold your tongue, Miss; if you say a word I'll pay 
you out," he said. 

" I don't care to hear what Johnny says, Lotty, dear," 
said Dora gently. 

Breakfast was scarcely over when Matilda came into 
the room and claimed Dora's services. 

" Ma wants you to dust the drawing-room after Sally 
sweeps it; but you must come to my room first, I want 
you to help me to put it in order, and then help me to 
trim my dress." 

" And you have to trim my dress with blue ribbons," 
said Sophy. 

"And mine with pink," chimed in Lotty; then 
suddenly remembering herself she added, " but what 
coloured ribbon will you have. Miss Henning?" 

Dora smiled as she replied: 

" It matters very little, Lotty." 

" Oh, yes, but it does," said Matilda good-naturedly. 
" I have got some for you." 

" Thank you, I do not care to wear ribbons," was on 
Dora's tongue to say, but she checked herself in time, 
and hurried from the room to do what was required 
of her. 

That was a busy morning for Dora in Matilda's bed- 
room. No one in the family could put up the white 
curtains on the windows as she could, and tuck them 
back just at the point where they fell in most tasteful 
folds. It was surprising how well the room looked 
when she had finished it; even Matilda praised her 
work. 

A hasty, scrambling dinner was served to the chil- 
dren in the school-room, and Dora continued her weary 
work of stitching at the finery till about tea time. 

"Well, I'm sure we're all pretty fairly tired this 
day," said Matilda as she came into the room to note 
Dora's progress. " Why, you have almost finished the 
children's dresses tool" 
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" Almost," replied Dora, straightening herself up, for 
her shoulders were pained with her long stooping. 

"What do you mean to wear?" asked Matilda. 

" I have not thought about it," replied Dora, " and 
it would be of no use to think. I suppose you know 
that I am not going to be seen by any of the visi- 
tors?" 

"I know no such thing. Ma said something like 
that on'ce, but you must be seen now. Jenny Haw- 
thorn is your friend and she wishes to see you." 

" I should like to have a talk with Jenny," said Dora, 
" and my best dress will do very well." 

" Is it that brown thing, almost too short for you ? 
No, no, that won't do. Ma and I have been talking, 
and we think that pretty blue muslin of mine will just 
suit you; it is very little soiled, and that won't show 
at night. You can have to-morrow morning to alter 
it a little, and I'll help you to fit it." 

"Thank you," said Dora, her face flushing hoiiy, 
" but I would rather not have it. The dresses I have 
are enough for me till I am able to earn money to buy 
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" It isn't as if a stranger gave it to you. You know, 
Dora, we're friends," said Matilda. Selfish as she was 
she felt ashamed of what her mother had desired her 
to do. 

"We are relations," said Dora hesitatingly, "but you 
know Mrs. Ward does not wish that to be known, and 
— and — we had better not talk of it." 

"Well, yes, I suppose so; but, dear me, I don't see 
how you'll appear in your old brown dress." 

"If I may see Jenny alone she won't mind, she 
won't look at my dress." 

" Oh, well, I suppose she knows you as the governess 
only; it won't matter. How do you like Tom? I heard 
you talked to him once?" 

" Jenny's brother, you mean, I suppose," said Dora 
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quietly. " He was very good-natured with the children 
and with me, but I cannot judge of how I should like 
him. I think Jenny's brother must be good." 

"He is good, and hell be ever so rich too; would 
you think there was much difference in our ages?" 

" You mean — ?" asked Dora, and she hesitated. 

" I mean, of course, would you think me and Tom 
of an age?" 

" Oh, no! I should not," replied Dora candidly. 

Matilda s face flushed. 

" I have not thought about comparing you at all." 

"Well, then, we're just an age, although, of course, 
I look older; he is twenty-four, so am I." 

Dora made no remark, but went on busily stitching 
a row of pink bows up the front of Lotty s white 
dress. 

" And I think he's very fond of me, he always pays 
me great attention." 

Dora still continued silent. She had no jealous 
admiration for Tom Hawthorn; but the thought that 
Jenny's brother should become connected with this 
family hurt her. 

" So, you see, although Miss Jenny does not fancy 
me much her brother does. Don't you think we'll suit 
each other nicely?" 

" I haven't thought about it at all," said Dora with 
a shade of impatience in her tone. 

" Not thought about it. Miss Prim? you can't deceive 
me; why, I thought of a sweetheart when I was a 
year younger than you are now." 

Again Dora's face flushed painfully. The girls she 
had known at College House had their tempers and 
quarrels certainly, but she had never heard them talk 
in a manner that she would have considered unbecom- 
ing; there was no talk, at least before her, of such a 
subject as sweethearts. She usually associated with 
the younger children, and perhaps the older girls did 
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not take her into their secrets; there was nothing in 
Our Dora to invite such confidences. 

She rose to her feet shaking out the dress she had 
completed, and entirely ignoring the words she had 
just heard, she asked if it looked well. 

" It is nice enough for the little puss," said Matilda. 
She was going to say something more when, oppor- 
tunely, the bell rang for tea in the school-room, and 
Dora hurried away glad of the interruption. 

After the servant left the school-room, and Dora 
had taken her place at the table, Johnny rose and 
slipped the bolt in the door, then he produced from a 
drawer a pot of jelly. 

" Come on, Johnny," cried Sophy impatiently; " mind 
you're to divide it fair, or I'll tell." 

" So will I," said Lotty. 

" What does all this mean?" asked Dora, as she saw 
Johnny turn out the contents of the pot on a plate. 

" It's only a pot of raspberry jelly," said Lotty in a 
loud whisper; " Johnny took it, and Cook never missed 
it; we won't tell, and you won't, I know." 

"Not if he puts it back instantly," said Dora, a 
feeling of shame and vexation rising in her mind, to 
think that after all the pains she had taken to teach 
these children, and after she had hoped Lotty was im- 
proved, she should become as bad as the others when 
the temptation came. 

" I sha'n't put it back," said Johnny defiantly. 

" I suppose you want your share?" said Sophy, "and 
you shall have what sticks to the plate; sha'n't she, 
Johnny? It is so sweet," and the little girl began to 
make a vulgar sound with her lips, as if she were 
drawing in air, and expressive of her delight in the 
anticipated feast. Lotty watched Dora's face to see 
what she would do; she never doubted but that her 
girl governess would be conquered by the sweets be- 
fore her. 
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" She may have the plate," said Johnny condescend- 
ingly. "It is hard to divide," he said, as he helped 
Sophy first, and Lotty next, then proceeded to put the 
remainder on his own plate. 

Dora, indignant at this act of open roguery, and 
determined to assert her authority for once, walked 
over to the door and put her hand on the bolt; but 
before she could draw it Johnny was off his chair with 
a bound and dragged her hand away. 

"How dare you, sir!" she said. "I shall complain 
of you to your mamma." 

" No, you won't tell upon me; you won't say a word, 
for if you do 111 tell of you." 

"Tell of me?" asked Dora. 

" Yes, tell of you," and he lowered his voice so that 
the girls could not hear him. "TeU that you went 
out last night when Ma thought you'd gone to bed;" 
and Johnny took a step back, and watched to note 
the effect of his words. 

It was all he could have desired: Dora's face 
changed from red to pale, and then got red again, as 
the thought of what one wrong step might bring upon 
her rushed through her minci She could not say a 
word, but walked back and sat down at the table in a 
most unenviable frame of mind. 

The little girls wondered what Johnny had whispered 
to Miss Henning to work the sudden change. Lotty 
pressed her to have what was left on the plate; of 
course she refused it, and Johnny remarked it was all 
the more for himself. 

Softened by his lion's share of the jelly, and after 
disposingjof an enormous quantity of bread and butter, 
he rose from the table, and remarked to Dora quite in 
a confidential style: 

" You don't tell on me, I won't tell on you — mum's 
the word." 

Then he very cleverly removed all traces of jelly 
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from the plates, by using a little water from the slop- 
basin and adroitly flinging the slops out of the win- 
dow. The jar he concealed in his own cupboard, 
where he kept his toys and books in admirable con- 
fusion. 

"What's this now?" cried Sally's voice at the door 
as she wrenched the handle violently and pushed the 
door. Johnny instantly slid back the bolt and the 
door fell open. 

" Well, I thought as it was fastened," she exclaimed, 
as she nearly tumbled into the room, while the children 
laughed uproariously. " I wonder what you can be a 
thinkin* on. Miss Dora, to let Im be a throwin' of dirty- 
water out of the window, an' William the grocers 
young man a comin' roun' for borders below; it just 
lit fair on his nice collar and ran down 'is back." 
Another laugh from the children drowned her voice. 

"He's your young man, Sally, that's what makes 
you mad," shouted Johnny. 

" I'll tell Missis of you, I will," she screamed, shaking 
her closed hand at him. 

" K you do," and Johnny shook his hand in return, 
and winked knowingly, rolling up the whites of his 
eyes. Whatever his threat meant it had due efiect, 
for Sally withdrew muttering to herself, but not 
daring to complain as she had threatened. 

Dora felt the degradation keenly. To be in this boy's 
power, as the poor servant was, she could not, would not 
bear it; better to go to Mrs. Ward and confess all. But 
how could she tell that she had been in Mr. Ward's 
private room. One confession might lead to another. 
She feared her influence with the children would be lost, 
and yet what should she do? 

A hasty summons to her task of dusting the 
drawing-room startled her out of her unhappy and 
undecided frame of mind. She had scarcely left the 
room when Johnny proposed that they should all go 
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up to the attic and have a hunt through the lumber- 
room before it got quite dark. The little girls agreed, 
and they hurried upstairs. After a time they found 
it was becoming rather dark for their purpose of 
research; and Johnny, ever ready with expedients, at 
once entered Dora's bed-room and walked off with her 
candlestick and box of matches. 

After lighting the candle he put it on an old table 
which stood propt against the wall, for it had lost two 
legs; and then with a new light upon the subject the 
children began afresh to rummage about through an 
old chest, the lid of which Johnny managed to force 
open. This box contained a curious assortment of 
articles, and among other things Johnny seized upon 
an old gray coat and managed to bury himself in it to 
the great amusement of the girls. Then they dis- 
covered a curious red cap with a tassel, which they 
insisted he should put on; and to let him see how 
droll he looked Lotty carried the candle into Dora's 
room, where he could survey himself in the cracked 
mirror. They were laughing at his appearance when 
Mrs. Ward's voice was heard on the stairs calling 
them to go to bed. Johnny pulled off the coat in 
haste, and hurried back to replace it in the box; 
while the girls rushed down-stairs in obedience to 
their mother's voice. None of them noticed that 
when he dragged off the coat an old black leather 
pocket-book fell out of an inside pocket; they were 
too much afraid of their mother to delay a moment. 
Johnny had returned the coat and cap to the box, and 
followed his sisters, first rushing into Dora's room to 
blow out the candle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DORA CONFIDES IS JENNY. 

" l:WA™l^^ ^^ ^^® refused your offer," said Mrs. 

Eli^lJ Ward aa Matilda related how Dora had 

|PB8j| treated her proposal. 

"I almost felt sure she would. Ma," aaid 
Matilda, "and indeed I thought it was a shame to 
offer her my cast-off dress. Why, she does more than 
any servant you would pay fifteen or twenty pounds 
a year to; and she is so honest and tells the truth — 
it makes one feel quite good to be near her after 
all the sham and pretence we've been used to in this 
house." 

" I cannot understand you, Matilda," said the lady 
severely. "Sham and pretence in this housel" 

"O, yes, what's the use of going over it all? We're 
disgustingly poor, I know, and yet we go out to visit, 
and you talk as if we were rich, and as if Mr. Ward 
had a great practice and was highly respected in 
Newmead. Then we're religious too; I'll never forget 
what you said to me about that, never." 

" What did I say? You have a wonderful memory. I 
suppose you take that from your father with his other 
virtues?" 

" My father was a long way better than Mr. Ward," 
said Matilda, her face flushing hotly. 

" He took drink and wasted his property." 

"He was driven to it, I know" retorted the girl 
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angrily. " You never cared for him nor sympathized 
with him." 

" We will not refer to that now/' said Mrs. Ward 
coldly; "but as to religion, there are few ladies in or 
about Green wold who do so much for the cause. I 
assist at the mothers' meetings, send work to the 
charity school, preside at the weekly prayer-meeting 
for poor girls; really I believe I do more than my 
share." 

" You told me when I was only a child, and I never 
forgot it, that religion was respectable and fashionable, 
that in former days it was not so; and somehow I got 
to fancy you were religious because of that and not for 
the sake of doing good, particularly when I saw how 
you treated the servants and the work-people, got all 
as cheaply as possible out of them, and only considered 
your own interests. What you do for the poor does 
not cost you money, it only takes time and brings you 
into the society of rich people." 

"And if I do cultivate the best society the place can 
afford, on whose account is it done ? You are an un- 
grateful and wicked girl. You know I wish you to 
make a good match, to do well in the world; of all 
things to avoid poverty; it is a curse, a bitter curse." 

"I used to think so," said Matilda gloomily, "till 
that girl Dora came here. She is poor, and yet I can 
see she is happy in herself, and she is as far above us 
as light is above darkness. There is no petty or mean 
manoeuvring with her; she is honest and open and 
independent. I wish I could get away from here and 
earn my own living." 

A smile very bitter and cynical hovered round Mrs. 
Ward's mouth as she listened to her daughter's speech. 

" I do not share your admiration of Dora Henning," 
she said. "I am certain she is both cunning and 
deceitful. In fact she is too artful for you; her 
refusal to have the dress means no more nor less than 
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that she wants wages. She intends wearing her old 
things so as to force me for shame to pay her. I know 
her well." 

"I am ceiiiain she is not artful. I spoke to her 
about Tom Hawthorn, and she said she scarcely noticed 
what he was like, that — " 

A laugh from her mother interrupted Matilda. 

" She is even cleverer than I gave her credit for," 
said Mrs. Ward. "I know what school-girls are. 
That silly Jenny has got up a friendship for her, and 
would keep talking of her brother constantly at school. 
Naturally Dora would think of him, and when she 
met him he would be a grand hero to her; I see it alL 
Of course you told her that you liked him, or some- 
thing of the kind, and she would be on her guard. 
She is cunning." 

Matilda remembered Dora's silence and embarrass- 
ment, and for the moment the idea occurred to her 
that perhaps her mother was right, but the next 
moment she put the thought away from her. 

" I don't believe it," replied the girl shortly. 

" Believe it or not, it is of little consequence. Tou 
say she wants to see Jenny alone, and does not care 
to be among the other company; I am glad of that, it 
is exactly as I would have it. She shall see Jenny 
alone; tell her so." 

" But I wanted her to play the piano," said Matilda, 
her own comfort and ease being endangered. "I 
don't mean to be tied down to play while the others 
dance." 

" I thought of that too," said Mrs. Ward. " I have 
engaged Stone the violin player." 

" How nice, and how very thoughtful of you!" said 
Matilda as she left the room. 

That night it was nearly one o'clock before Dora 
retired to her own room. After the drawing-room 
had been dusted the school-room had to be cleared 
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of the ordinary furniture, books were to be stored 
away, and the floor scrubbed and waxed for dancing. 
The latter job fell to poor Sally's share, and it was still 
later, or rather earlier, when the weary drudge dragged 
her tired limbs up to her own room on the attia 
Dora touched something with her foot as she walked 
over to light her candle; it was the old leather pocket- 
book. She picked it up and laid it on her excuse f oi 
a table, wondering how it had got into her room. 
She could see it was very old, and it seemed full of 
papers, but her candle w^as fast flickering to the 
socket and she had no time to examine the contents, 
nor did she desire to do so. It was not hers, and she 
had no business with it. There was just barely time 
to undress and get into bed after saying her prayers 
when her light went out. She had no fear in the 
dark, however, and she was soon sleeping the sleep of 
the weary. 

The following morning Dora was up and busy as 
ever; surely the advent of company w^as not a pleasant 
prospect for her. About mid-day Matilda informed 
her that she should not be required to appear in the 
drawing-room as her mother had secured the village 
violin player for the dance music. Dora's heart sank 
when she heard this, but the girl's next words relieved 
her. 

"Ma says you may have Jenny into Mr. Ward's 
room for an hour during the dancing if you like." 

"I would rather take her to my own room," said 
Dora. 

"It wouldn't do at all; your room isn't fit for her 
to see, and you know all the other rooms will be 
occupied. Of course he won't want his room, for he'll 
be with the vicar and the other gentlemen in the 
dining-room part of the evening. The elder ladies 
will be with Ma in the drawing-room, and we shall 
have our little dance in the school-room with the 
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children. I suppose the ladies may all come into the 
school-room to see us, but of course that is only a 
chance." 

"Very well, it doesn't matter," said Dora; but she 
would have preferred to see Jenny in the lumber-room 
rather than meet her in the lawyer's own apartments. 
Matilda left Dora engaged in carefully washing and 
polishing the best wine-glasses, a task Mrs. Ward 
would not intrust to either the cook or Sally, or even 
her own daughter Matilda. 

On being informed a few minutes later that Dora 
proposed to see Jenny in her own room she did not 
seem so shocked as Matilda had anticipated, and after 
the girl left her she went up the stairs to have a look 
at it. Since Dora entered her house she had never 
gone near the attic. Her time was too much occupied 
with her own schemes in the neighbourhood to see to 
the comfort of those under her own roof. 

"It does look squalid," she said to herself as she 
looked round. "Matilda is right; I shouldn't care for 
Jenny Hawthorn to see it like this. I wouldn't won- 
der but she has told her about it. Now, if a few 
things were put in just for the time so as to prove 
her tales to be wrong. I'll have it done; but what 
is this?" she said half aloud as she noticed the old 
pocket-book on Dora's make-believe table. It was 
almost concealed beneath a heap of worn lace which 
the girl had taken hastily out of her trunk that morn- 
ing, intending to select the best and trim her dress 
with it round the neck and wrisis. To throw the lace 
aside and open the pocket-book was an instant's work. 
It contained old letters, but not belonging to Dora at 
all, but to the lawyer Fox. Her first thought was, 
How did they get into this girl's room? Her next that 
she must have been prying and meddling with what 
did not belong to her, and she walked hastily into the 
adjoining room, where she found the chest forced open, 
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'and the contents hastily crammed in as the children 
left them. All her suspicion of Dora's cunning was 
confirmed. She had been trying to find something 
which might give her power over them all, and Mrs. 
Ward felt sure that her husband's transactions would 
not bear looking into too closely. 

For a few minutes she stood in thought; then she 
seemed to have made up her mind to something, and 
hurried down-stairs. She turned into her own bed- 
room, and locked the pocket-book in one of her 
drawers. 

"Cunning must be met with cunning!" she ejaculated 
as she rang the bell, and Sally answered it almost 
immediately. 

" I want you to put down these rugs in Miss Hen- 
ning's bed-room," she said. As the girl waited for 
orders she had opened a wardrobe and turned out the 
rugs from the under shelf; then she handed down a 
white quilt. "You can put this over the bed. The 
extia dressing-table in Miss Matilda's room put in 
hers, and the second looking-glass from Master 
Johnny's room. You can take anything to make the 
room look nice from the other rooms, anything, I mean, 
which will not be missed, and do it all as soon as 
possible." 

"Yes, Ma'am," said the bewildered Sally, as she 
picked up the rugs and the quilt and hurried off to 
fulfil her mistress's order. 

" She couldn't bid me do nothin' as I'd like to do 
better nor that. It was a shame to put such a nice 
young lady in such a room at first; just like their 
meanness, I says. I wonder what's come over Missis; 
it ain't pure friendship to Miss Henning, I'll bet." 

"Whatever her mistress's motives might be, Sally's 
were purely benevolent, and when she had finished 
Dora's room it looked so different and so comfortable 
that she felt delighted. Matilda came to look at it 
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too, and she found Dora in the pantry serving the 
children's early dinner. 

"Ma says you may have your friend up in your own 
room if you like." 

" Thank you," replied Dora gratefully. The idea of 
going into the lawyer's room was hateful to her. She 
was busily engaged in dressing the two little girls till 
within about half an hour of the time the company 
were expected, and then she hurried up to her own 
room to make her simple toilet. She started back in 
surprise, exclaiming: 

"What an improvement!" 

"And I did it all, Miss," said Sally's voice from the 
door, where the girl stood with a broad smile on her 
face. 

"But Mrs. Ward may be displeased," suggested Dora 
in a frightened tone. 

" Not she. Miss, for she ordered me to make it nice 
for you." 

" And you have obeyed her, Sally; thank you very 
much. But did you see an old leather pocket-book 
when you came in first? It doesn't belong to me, and 
I think I ought to give it to Mrs. Ward." 

"No, Miss, there weren't no pocket-book when I 
come in, but I wouldn't be surprised but some o' the 
lim's has got it." 

" Perhaps whoever dropped it in here returned for 
it," said Dora thoughtfully. " Better say nothing 
about it, Sally." 

" Very well. Miss;" and Sally hurried away to dress, 
while Dora sat down wearily, glad of being once more 
at liberty for a time. She stitched the lace on her 
faded dress, and then after washing her hands and 
face and smoothing her hair, she put it on. Before 
she had finished, knocking and ringing began at the 
door, and Sally rushed down dressed to attend. 

The first arrivals were the vicar and his son and 
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daughter. Matilda greeted Jenny warmly, and took 
her up to her own room to put oflF her hat and jacket. 

" Where is Dora?" was Jenny's first question. 

" She's busy in her own room, dressing, I think," re- 
plied Matilda. 

Jenny did not like to say any more just then, but 
accompanied Matilda to the drawing-room, where, by 
degrees, the company dropped in. Tea was served to 
the ladies. 

Sophy and Lotty were present, and yet Dora did not 
make her appearance. It occurred to Jenny that per- 
haps, after all, she should not see her that evening. 
She glanced towards her brother, who was talking to 
a group of young ladies, Matilda among the number. 
He caught her look and understood it too, but he could 
not go near her just then. Presently Lotty came over 
to Jenny with the cake-basket, and she asked her if 
Miss Henning would be down shortly. 

" She's not coming at all," replied the child in a low 
confidential tone. 

"Are you certain of that?" asked Jenny. 

"Yes, for Sally told me she had nothing to wear, 
and she wouldn't " 

" Run away, Lotty; you see Miss King wants some 
cake," said Mrs. Ward, coming forward at the mo- 
ment. 

"I hope you are enjoying yourself. Miss Hawthorn," 
she said to Jenny; "your brother seems to be quite at 
home." 

Jenny's face fiushed; and, as usual with her, she 
spoke just what she felt without any hesitation. 

" I should not have cared to come, Mrs. Ward, but 
that I wanted to see Dora; she is my dearest friend, 
and " 

" My dear young lady, you mustn't fancy that it is 
my fault her not being present," said Mrs. Ward in 
her blandest tones. ''She refused to come down. 
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although Matilda requested her; ray idea of. your not 
seeing her was simply for your own good.*' 

Jenny looked at her with her clear truthful eyes. 

"Of course you would not have anyone with the 
children you could not trust," she said. 

" Well, no, I should not like, certainly; but this is an 
exceptional case, quite a charity, I may say; but you 
may see her if you fancy to go to her own room." 

" Thank you," said Jenny, rising eagerly to her 
feet. 

"But just wait till the young people move to the 
dancing-room, then you can have an hour with Miss 
Henning. Her room is on the attic; it is not quite the 
place I should select for her, but we are not so fortunate 
as you are in having a large house." 

Jenny sat down again somewhat bewildered by the 
plausible deception of the woman, but wishing at the 
same time that it were possible to remove Dora from 
under her control. 

Presently there was a movement from the drawing- 
room. The elder gentlemen accompanied the lawyer to 
a little back parlour to smoke their cigars, while all 
the ladies, the younger gentlemen, and the children 
adjourned to the dancing-room. Now Tom found an 
opportunity of coming over to his sister. 

" She's not here," he remarked in a low tone. 

" No, but I'm going up to see her in her room pres- 
ently," replied Jenny. 

" I don't like it," he said as he turned away. 

When the quadrilles were formed and the violin 
being tuned Mrs. Ward again came over to Jenny. 

" You may go up to her room now, but don't remain 
too long, we shall want you for a game presently." 

Jenny was too glad of the permission, and hurried 
out into the hall and up the stairs. She found Dora 
standing at the foot of the attic stairs waiting for 
her. 
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" I am glad you are come at last, Jenny/' she said. 
' I thought you would never come." 

" I was disappointed at not seeing you down-stairs," 
said Jenny; "and do you know, Mrs. Ward said you 
refused to come?" 

While she spoke she was following Dora up the 
steep stairs. The girl did not reply till they reached 
her own little room and she had closed the door. 

"There is some truth in that," she said when she 
saw Jenny seated on a pretty little cushioned chair 
Sally had provided. " Matilda wanted me to have one 
of her dresses; I could not appear in this." 

"What next, I wonder?" asked Jenny indignantly. 
" I shouldn't put up with it if I were you." 

" She meant to be kind, I feel- sure,' said Dora; " but 
I felt so tired that I could never alter it in time, and 
besides I would rather buy a di*ess with my own earn- 
ings." 

"I should think so indeed," said Jenny. I wish 
you could get away from here. I hate Mrs. Ward, she 
is such a story-teller and a cheat; but forgive me, 
Dora," she said, as she noticed the girl's face flush 
painfully; "she is your aunt after all, I forgot." 

" I have nothing to forgive, Jenny," said Dora sadly, 
" only I am sorry that she should be so — ^so — ^peculiar 
in her manner. She has been kinder to me of late." 

"Kinder to you! Well I think she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for being anything else; but after 
what she said to me I can never like her nor believe 
in her kindness." 

" But when you see it you must believe," said Dora 
smiling. "You see how nice this little room is now?'' 

" Well, it is only what it ought to be," said Jennj 
glancing round critically. " I see nothing surprising. ' 

"I think it is very nice indeed," said Dora simply; 
" and Mrs. Ward ordered Sally to put in these chairs, 
and those nice rugs, and that pretty quilt, and " 
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A loud laugh from Jenny interrupted her. 

"You dear, unselfish, old Dora!" she exclaimed. 
" Why, you have had nothing at all in your room be- 
fore at that rate. How did you exist in it?" 

"I did very well indeed; I had necessaries, but 
I began to feel rather cold, you know, as winter 
came on; a room with little in it is always colder, I 
think." 

" I should think so," said Jenny dryly. " I suppose 
you had all these additions lately?" 

" Oh yes, only this morning. It was kind of her to 
think of me in all the hurry." 

"And she knew you were going to see me in this 
room, I m sure." 

" I am not sure at all," said Dora shaking her head. 
"Matilda heard me say I would rather see you here 
than down-stairs in Mr. Ward*s room." 

"Let us talk no more about them, but tell me all 
about yourself, and how you spend your time," said 
Jenny. 

" I fear my manner of spending my time would not 
prove very interesting to you, dear; but I wish you 
could tell me something or find it out for me." 

As Dora spoke the last words Mrs. Ward, after 
ascending the stairs silently, paused opposite the door. 

" We had as good have the door shut," said Jenny 
rising and closing it. "I can't bear to have a little 
opening like that, it is so draughty." 

While she closed the door the lady glided into the 
other portion of the attic, separated from Dora's room 
by a wooden partition, and standing beside an opening 
in the carelessly put up boards she heard every syllable 
as distinctly as if she had been in the room. 

"Well now, go on; I like being a detective, you 
know," said Jenny gaily. 

"Did Jane give you any message for me?" asked 
Dora, " except what you told me." 
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" None at all," replied Jenny. " But how did you 
get in that night? all right, I suppose?" 

"I am in, you see," said Dora; but she could not 
help a shiver running through her at the mention of 
that night. " I suppose that boy did not give Jane his 
address?" 

"I should say there is something wonderful about 
to happen when you ask a boy*s address, Dora," said 
Jenny laughing. 

But Dora did not laugh. She looked very grave 
and pale, so that Jenny begged her to forgive her, for 
she wouldn't laugh if it hurt her, 

" It is very important, Jenny," she said impressively ; 
" and I wish you would ask Jane Holt, when you see 
her, if he mentioned where he lives, and perhaps 
you would write and let me know." 

"Oh, yes, I'll do that; but I remember she said he 
was a clerk in her father's or her brother's firm, some- 
where in London, and he is valued and trusted too, 
young as he is; but he has such beautiful eyes, Dora, 
and his name is so romantic, Carl Zundell, I cannot 
forget it." 

"I neither care for his romantic name nor his 
beautiful eyes," said Dora earnestly; "in fact, I scarce- 
ly remember what he was like. But tell me, Jenny, 
if you knew that a great wrong was being done to 
some one, or suspected it, do you think you could keep 
silence even if it hurt yourself to tell it?" 

" I shouldn't keep silence, certainly, and allow any 
wrong to be done, Dora; you knew that once." Dora 
smiled. 

"Yes, dear, I never can forget that. This case is 
difierent; you would have spoken for me as your 
friend, but that boy is no friend of mine, nothing to 
me; in fact he may consider that he owes Jane Holt 
and me some gratitude, and I suppose he does, but 
most to her, for she was able to get him a situation. 
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Now it has come to my knowledge that some one is 
trying to do him a great wrong, and I found it by 
accident. From the manner in which I discovered 
this it seems mean of me to make use of it; and yet 
to keep silence might be worse still." 

"I should think it would," replied Jenny; *'but he 
mightn't be the boy after all. There are plenty of the 
same name in the world." 

" So there are," said Dora thoughtfully. " But this 
boy would be about the age, and his story to us 
was similar to one I know. I wonder if he could 
tell his grandfather's name — ^his mother's father, I 
mean." 

"I'll tell you, Dora, what I shall do," exclaimed 
Jenny. " When I go back to school I can ask Jane 
Holt to find him out and ask him ; he is in her brother's 
or her father's counting-house, I believe; then you can 
write to him." 

" I suppose that is best," said Dora. 

And now they drifted into talk about their old 
school life, and Jenny had many amusing incidents to 
relate which were of interest to Dora. 

Presently a knock came to the door, and Sophy 
looked in. 

"You're wanted for supper, Miss Hawthorn," she 
said; "Ma sent me for you." 

" I wish you could come down, Dora," said Jenny 
as she rose to go; "but you must come over before T 
leave for school. I am sure Mrs. Ward cannot object." 
Dora smiled wistfully as she replied: 

" I hope to see you, Jenny; but if I should not, pray 
do not forget what I have been saying to you; be sure 
to ask Jane." 

" I won't forget that, but of course you must come 
over to the vicarage," she persisted, as she kissed her 
friend and said good-night. 

After Jenny had gone Dora wondered if she had 
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done right to confide in the little girl. She knew her 
open nature and inability to keep her own afiairs to 
herself. Perhaps, after all, this boy was not grandson 
to old Fox, She almost trusted he might not be related 
to him at all. 

She sat in her lonely room listening to the hum of 
voices and laughter below her. Another girl would have 
felt hurt at being left out of all this, but Dora had no 
such feeling. She had no desire for society, *5he only 
desired a home which she pictured as a haven of rest. 
A home such as she had seen other girls possess, with 
loving relations; but this she never hoped to attain, 
and after parting with Jenny she somehow felt herself 
more homeless and more alone than ever. 

"All in the dark, Miss," said Sally as she pushed 
the half-open door to its full width with a small tray 
she carried; " I ve brought you some supper." Dora lit 
her candle and Sally put down the tray on a table. 

" Thank you, Sally," she said; "but I scarcely require 
supper." 

" YouVe had visitors up here to-night, Miss," said 
the girl; "that's why I was bid make your room nice! 
I thought as there was something in it." 

" I had my friend Miss Hawthorn," replied Dora. 

" And Mrs. Ward herself too, for I met her a comin' 
down the stairs as I was comin' up to my room. She 
did give me a turn in the dark." 

" Mrs. Ward was not in with me," said Dora. 

" It is odd," remarked the girl as she turned to go. 
"Just put the tray outside your door. Miss, if you 
please; and 111 take it away when I come up again in 
case you be gone to bed." Dora promised to do so. 

"She's been a listenin' to them," thought Sally as 
she hurried down. "I hopes as Miss Henning ain't 
gone an' said anythink she wouldn't like her to know." 

Dora thought it odd that Mrs. Ward should be going 
down the attic stairs; but it did not occur to her that 
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the lady would care to leave her guests merely to hear 
a pair of school-girls converge. She had an uneasy 
feeling as she retired to bed that uight, a sense as of 
some evil impending over her. 




CHAPTER XV. 



DORA OBLIGES MATILDA. 




FTER the guests had departed Mrs. Ward re- 
tired to her own room and proceeded to exa- 
mine the pocket-book at her leisure. There 
were letters yellow with age; but none of 
them seemed to concern her, or referred to the subject 
which agitated her mind. That Dora had found some- 
thing in that pocket-book or in the old chest relating 
to Fox's grandson she fully believed; as in no other 
way could she account for her knowledge of the aflFair. 
She read them all carefully, letter by letter, then placed 
them inside the book and locked it away again. 

"She must have taken out some letter concerning 
the matter," she thought. If she could only find how 
much the girl knew she would then know how to 
baffle her. She walked up and down the room in a 
state of excitement and indecision. So much depended 
upon it all: the future of her children; and this beggar 
boy was brought up to expect nothing and he deserved 
nothing. She could easily believe what she wished to 
believe. She began to talk to herself in a low tone 
as she walked. 

" I felt sure from the moment I saw her first that 
she was cunning and sly. No, I shall not tell him. 
He is weak; I can work alone. It was fortunate I 
learned the name." 

There was a pause between each sentence. After 
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a longer pause and a still more hurried walk she ex- 
claimed: "I have it; that is the only plan." 

Then satisfied with her resolution, all the excite- 
ment died out of her face, and she sat down in a chair 
to rest and compose herself. 

It was the custom for the children to have a fifteen 
minutes' run in the garden at half-past twelve o'clock 
on any day fine enough for gomg out of doors. This 
was intended for two purposesr In the first place, to 
stimulate their appetites for dinner, Mrs. Ward said; 
and in the second, to secure time for the table to be 
laid for them in the school-room. On the day follow- 
ing the party, as Dora was making some necessary 
clearance of books and papers, and the children 
were enjoying a run over the frost-bound garden 
paths, Sally came in with her tray. 

"'Ave you been up in your room since you came 
down this morning, Miss?" she asked of Dora. 

"No, I have not?" 

" Well, Miss, I'm sorry as can be for you, I am so." 

"Why, Sally?" asked Dora in surprise. 

" Mrs. Ward's been an* took away everythink as I 

fut in yesterday, made me fetch them to the places as 
got 'em from." 

"Is that all, Sally?" she said, smiling cheerfully; 
" why, I shall be no worse off than I was before." 

" It's a beastly shame. Miss. I says as your room 
ain't fit for a Christian this cold weather, let alone for 
a young lady bred and bom. Miss Matilda spoke up 
for you well; she was real mad with her Ma, but it 
weren't of no use." 

Dora felt the meanness and the indignity of the 
thing keenly; but she conquered her feelings as she 
had so often done before, and spoke bravely. 

"I don't mind it, Sally, at least very little; I 
shouldn't like you to get into trouble for me." 

"No fears; she couldn't get no girl as would work 
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for my wages," said Sally, tossing her head; "an' you 
knows why, Miss. I wouldn't stay an hour but on 
account of my pore old aunt; she couldn't get along 
nohow without me." 

" That's very good and unselfish of you, Sally." 

The girl looked embarrassed; she was unaccustomed 
to praise. 

"I don't think as it's very good. Miss; it's only a 
payin' back her kindness to my pore mother beiore 
she died; but I suppose I'm as good as other people 
mostly, bein* good to them as was good to me, or my 
mother, which is same as myself." 

Sally had finished her task, and Dora was left alone 
with her thoughts. They ran much after this fashion. 
Here was a girl utterly ignorant of many things she 
knew, a girl who could not see any harm in helping 
herself to what belonged to her mistress; and yet she 
condemned herself to a life of little better than slavery 
for sake of an aunt who had been good to her mother. 
The words of our Lord came back to her mind for- 
cibly: "If ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same?" Yes, 
surely even poor ignorant Sally did this; how much 
more ought she to love her enemies, and in short to 
do good for evil! She would do good if Mrs. Ward 
meant her evil, she would banish all feeling of dislike 
and bitterness from her heart; at least she would try 
to do so, and she regretted ever having overheard that 
conversation between the lawyer and his wife. 

Presently Sally came in with the dinner, and Dora 
rang the bell for the children. Sophy and Lotty 
answered at once, but Johnny delayed for some time. 
When they were seated he came rushing in adorned 
with shavings. 

"Look at Johnny's curls," exclaimed Lotty; while 
Sophy eagerly questioned him as to where he had 
found them. 
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"At the hall door, but Sally has swept away the 
remainder; so you can't get any," he replied. 

"What put them at the door?" questioned Sophy. 

"The carpenter was putting in a nice new letter- 
box with a key, and Matilda's mad about it; she says 
Ma wants to get hold of her letters and she won't 
have it." 

The story had no effect upon Dora, nor did she in 
any way connect it with herself. She knew Matilda 
was quite capable of carrying on a correspondence 
without her mother's knowledge, and no doubt this 
was to give Mrs. Ward the opportunity of at least 
seeing the letters she received. It was for a very 
different purpose, however, that the lady had taken 
this prompt step. 

In the afternoon when Dora came down prepared 
as usual for the daily walk with her pupils, Mrs. Ward 
met her in the hall. Dora felt that somehow her 
manner had changed for the worse when she opened 
her lips. 

" You are not to go out to-day," she said, " nor any 
day in future till I give you permission; the children 
can have a game in the garden." 

The children did not wait for a second bidding, they 
were only too glad of the release and rushed off at 
once. Dora did not feel it a particular deprivation 
either. " You can hem some towels and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, I shall give you enough to occupy you till 
tea time; I hope you will do them carefully," continued 
Mrs. Ward. 

" I shall do my best," promised Dora cheerfully, and 
she ran upstairs to put off her walking jacket and 
hat. 

That afternoon a messenger from the vicarage 
arrived bringing two letters, one for Mrs. Ward and 
another for Dora. The former was an invitation for 
the children, with Dora and Matilda, to spend the 
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following evening with Jenny, as she should return to 
school the next morning. Dora's letter contained a 
few words. It seemed Jenny had hoped to meet her 
out that day as usual with the children, but had been 
disappointed. She expected to see her at the vicarage 
on the following evening. Sally had taken the two 
notes from the messenger at the door, so that Dora 
received hers at once. She put it aside after reading 
it, wondering if she should be permitted to go to the 
vicarage. 

Not a word was spoken during that afternoon about 
the matter, while Dora stitched industriously at her 
towels; evidently the children had heard nothing of 
the invitation or they would have spoken of it. 

There was no going out the following day either, but 
as Dora sat in the solitary school-room engaged upon 
work provided for her by Mrs. Ward, Matilda came in 
dressed. 

" I am going to the vicarage, Dora," she said; "do I 
look nice?" 

Dora had been building castles in the air as she 
worked, and the sudden entrance of Matilda startled 
her. She looked up in surprise. 

"You look very nice, but are the children not 
going?" 

"I should think not; the little monkeys couldn't 
behave themselves. You were invited, of course, but 
Ma says you could not appear in your old gown, and 
there is no time to get another." 

Dora sighed, she could not help it. 

"Don't be vexed," said Matilda with more sym- 
pathy than she had ever yet displayed. "I'll tell 
Jenny just why you don't come, in spite of Ma. I 
can't make her out, putting up a letter-box and keep- 
ing the key; but I'U be even with her. I haven't 
time now to tell you what it all means, but I'll tell 
you sometime," 
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She was turning away when a sudden thought 
struck her, and she came back quite close to Dora and 
put her hand on the girl's hair, smoothing it down in 
a kindly fashion. 

"Look here, Dora; you think I'm hard and selfish, 
no doubt. IVe been taught to be that; but I'll do 
something for you, if only just to spite Ma." 

"Don't, pray don't speak in that fashion of your 
mother," said Dora, looking up in Matilda's face. 

"Silly little girl, you know nothing. But I'm of 
age in a month, and then no one can keep the fortune 
my father left from me. I'll buy you a nice new 
dress, see if I don't, and you shall have a carpet on 
your room too. It's a shame to take away the things 
that were put in. I didn't like you at first, I tell you 
plainly; but now I can't help liking you, and feeling 
that you're too good for us." Again the hand was 
passed caressingly over the soft hair. 

She could bear harshness bravely, but kindness, 
unexpected sympathy, were too much for poor Dora, 
and she burst into tears and sobbed as if her heart 
would break, so that Matilda got frightened. 

"Poor little girl, don't cry so. I'm awfully sorry 
you're not coming; but come if you like, I don't care 
for Ma or your dress, I'll take the blame." 

Still Dora sobbed on. 

"O dear! what shall I do?" said Matilda in bewil- 
derment. 

By a great efibrt Dora conquered herself and wiped 
her eyes. 

" I am sorry, but I couldn't help it," she said. " I 
don't want to go to the vicarage, but tell Jenny I 
sent my love; and I am very grateful to you for your 
kindness, it was so unexpected." She tried to smile 
as she continued: "I don't miss the things from my 
bed-room much now; it is the same as before, and it 
will do very well." 
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"You are a curious little thing," said Matilda, "I 
can never understand you; I thought you were crying 
to go with me." 

And Matilda went away, a new feeling at her heart, 
a thought for the happiness of another. It was not 
Dora's words which had effected this change in the 
selfish frivolous girl, but her example of patience and 
long-suffering under unjust and cruel treatment, for it 
was cruel to find continual work for a delicate girl, 
without allowing her an interval she could call her 
own, and this Mrs. Ward managed to do. Then the 
instruction of wayward, sometimes rebellious children 
was very trying to her; but it was only under some 
great deprivation or persecution that Dora allowed her 
feelings to get the better of her. 

Anyone who cared to observe could not help but be 
impressed by the prematurely care-worn look on Dora's 
naturally bright cheerful face; her once elastic step 
had changed to a slow and languid one; her work, 
which she used to find a pleasure, had now become a 
toil, and a heavy toil too. A portion of this feeling 
was accounted for by Sally in a confidential chat with 
the cook. 

"That Miss Henning's goin' into a decline if ever 
anyone was," she said. " She don't eat no victuals to 
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"An* no wonder; who could live on the scraps I 
turn hup for the dinners?" 

" An' it's only a luncheon for the lim's," said Sally. 
"Don't I know when the family sets down to six 
o'clock dinner they gets as much as they can fill in, 
while the poor soul's busy a-cleanin' hup that school- 
room after 'em." 

"Couldn't you offer her somethink then?" asked the 
cook. 

" In course I've done that over an' over, but catch 
her a-'avin' anythink; she'd tell me as it's stealin*. The 
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likes of 'er just drops into the grave to satisfy such as 
Missis." 

" Look *ere, when we haves our supper just you take 
her up a pick to *er room. Say as Missis hordered it. 
Tm sure as it won't be no sin nohow." 

"I'll do it," promised Sally, "only she looks me 
through so that I can't tell 'er a story as I'd do anyone 
else." 

Jenny Hawthorn was very much disappointed at 
not seeing Dora at the vicarage, so Matilda told her 
next morning; but about twelve o'clock in the day 
Jenny called to say good-bye. Mrs. Ward could not 
hinder the girls from meeting now, but she took good 
care to be present during the interview in the drawing- 
room, so that no word could pass between them in 
private. Jenny was angry at this, and asked Dora 
openly to come up and see her papa and Tom while 
she was absent. Mrs. Ward smiled to herself, and 
Dora could not promise. 

So Jenny went away back again to her London 
school, and Dora turned to the routine of her daily 
life with less courage and hope than ever, for after all 
Jenny's coming home had not turned out so pleasantly 
as she anticipated. What enjoyment does, even under 
the best circumstances? She should not see Jenny 
again till the Christmas holidays, for the vicar was to 
join her in London at midsummer, and with his son 
and daughter he intended visiting Rome, and sojourn- 
ing for some weeks in Italy. 

Time passed on, and yet Dora had received no 
letter from Jane Holt. She had begun to think that 
perhaps Jenny had forgotten all about her request, 
when a letter reached her. It came by the last post 
just as she was going up to her room; at least Mrs. 
Ward unlocked the box every night and morning, and 
this was sent to her by Sally. It was from Jane Holt 
at last, and was as follows: — 
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"My dear Dora, — I heard from Jenny all about 
what you fancied regarding the boy Carl Zundell. I 
spoke to him about it, and he knew the name of his 
mother's father very well, and his occupation too. He 
kept a public-house somewhere in London, so you see 
it is not the same family at all. The name being 
similar is curious, but of course there are many with 
the same name in the world. Jenny has told us all 
about you, and how well you look down in that pretty 
country place. I wish I were near you. When I leave 
school I hope to see you again. The girls join me in 
love to you; and believe me always your affectionate 
friend, 

"Jane Holt." 

" Her handwriting is very much improved since I 
used to see it," thought Dora as she put the letter 
inside its envelope, which by the way was greatly 
soiled and blotted, so much so that she wondered the 
postman could read the address at all. She was 
rather glad than otherwise that it happened not to be 
the same Carl Zundell. She had done her duty and 
was spared the feeling of having injured anyone. Had 
Dora seen the real letter which came from Jane Holt 
she might not have felt quite so contended. Mrs. 
Ward had received it, and opening the envelope she 
possessed herself of the contents; then she sat down 
and forged the one Dora had just read. It commenced 
as the forged one, for Mrs. Ward was careful to keep 
to the same style. 

"My dear Dora, — I would have written sooner, 
but I waited hoping to see Mr. Zundell himself. Papa 
took me to the city last week, and I found that he 
was not in the office, but had been sent out in one of 
the ships to transact business at some port in Greece. 
He is not expected home for a fortnight yet, then I 
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shall see him. I feel certain he is the Carl Zundell 
you have found something out about, for the name is 
a rare one, and you know his parents were both dead. 
No doubt Providence led you to that house. Jenny 
has told me how ill you look; she is quite unhappy 
about you. She says you are treated like a white 
slave, although you do not complain; but who ever 
heard you complain? I shall write soon again; and 
with love from the other girls, believe me to be your 
affectionate friend, 

"Jane Holt." 

That Dora would not find it necessary to reply to 
the forged letter Mrs. Ward believed; but there was 
just the danger that she might write, and to watch her 
and guard against the possibility of a letter being 
posted from her to Jane Holt or Jenny, was her task 
for the next few weeks. She need not have taken 
the trouble, for Dora had no idea of writing to either 
of them. She was fast settling down into that state 
to which overwork and weakness reduces the human 
machine: when the daily task is gone through almost 
mechanically, and the weary brain is dulled and 
deadened as it were by the pain of the body. With 
poor Dora now it was literally all work and no play. 

When permitted to walk out with the children she 
had once or twice met Tom Hawthorn, but she shrank 
from his frank greeting and pitying look almost as if 
the latter hurt her, as indeed it did; for Dora did not 
like being pitied, she would rather hide her trouble 
from all the world. And after all, she often thought, 
what right had she to be troubled? She was an 
orphan and poor. She must only work and hope that 
after a time, when she grew older, she might procure 
a governess-ship in another family, where perhaps her 
lot might not be so hard. Matilda tried to be sympa- 
thetic; but she could not get rid of her selfishness all 
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at once, and practically prove her sympathy by assisting 
Dora in her many tasks; and so the time wore on. 
Whatever letters reached the house for Dora passed 
through Mrs. Ward's hands, and none came to her. 
The wily lady knew well that this state of things 
could not go on for ever, and she was engaged in com- 
munication with the head-mistress of an educational 
establishment in Germany with whom she happened 
to have an acquaintance. If she could only get Dora 
placed there for some years she would probably forget 
all about this Carl Zundell; and as time passed, Qie 
probability of his discovering anything of his parentage 
would decrease. Once the girl was got out of the 
way she would tell her husband all, and trust to him 
for removing the young fellow also, by a judicious 
offer of a position in some distant part of the world. 
She determined at all hazards that Ward should keep 
possession of what she had taught herself to consider 
was his by right. 

It was a dull evening after a wet day, and Dora had 
retired to her room very tired and weary; so weary 
that she was about to undress without reading her 
usual chapter in the New Testament, when a gentle 
tap came to her door. She unbolted it, wondering 
who could be wanting her at that time; and Matilda 
came in looking nervous and excited. For two days 
previously she had been confined to her room with a 
severe cold. She looked weak and anxious, and sat 
down on the side of Dora's bed the moment she 
entered. 

"I want you to do something for me, Dora," she 
said earnestly. " I heard the postman put a letter into 
the box about five minutes ago; will you go and get it?" 

" The box is locked," replied Dora. 

"Here is a key I have for my own use;" and Ma 
tilda handed her one. " I dare not go down, I should 
faint on the way." 
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"But it may not be your letter at all?" said Dora. 
She did not care to go on the errand. 

" I have a letter once a week always, and on this 
night." 

"But why conceal it?" 

" I can't tell you now, only get it for me and you 
shall hear. Ma is with Johnny, he has the toothache; 
only for that she would have got the letter before 
now, pray do go quickly." 

Dora hesitated no longer, but ran down-stairs lightly. 
She met no one on the way, only Johnny's shrieks told 
what he was suffering. She unlocked the post-box 
with trembling hand, for she felt almost as if she were 
a thief. There were two letters, one with a foreign 
postmark, the other addressed to Matilda. She put 
the other back, locked the box, and hastened upstairs. 

"You have got it, you're a darling," exclaimed 
Matilda, eagerly catching at the letter; and opening it 
she soon read its contents. 

"Now, Dora, I'll tell you what this means; I am 
going to be married." 

Dora opened her eyes in surprise. 

" I am of age in a week from the present day, and 
my fortune left me by my father is mine; but I know 
what my stepfather is, he wouldn't give it up to me 
unless he was compelled. I got engaged to a gentle- 
man six months ago, and he is only waiting till I come 
of age. He knows when that happens as well as I do, 
and once married I shall have some one to see to my 
rights. I can't trust my mother either; she would like 
to hold me down too, for she never liked my father." 

" But, do you care for this gentleman you are going 
to marry?" asked Dora; "is he a good man?" Matilda 
smiled. 

" I care for him well enough, and he is as good as 
any other. My mind's made up; I sha'n't live in this 
house any longer. Once away I mean to begin a new 
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life. If you wouldn't be frightened to post a letter 
for me, I should write to him now. I always reply 
at once." 

"But how do you post it?" asked Dora. 

" As I want you to do now: go out by the front door 
and let myself in by the latch-key; I have got one as 
well as Mr. Ward. He always comes home late to- 
night from Newmead, and the door is left unfastened 
for him." 

"I shall not take the latch-key," said Dora, "but 
ask Sally to open it for me. I can go out with a 
letter for myself any time, I fancy." 

" No one ever said you were not to go, only I trust 
that you won't betray me if any one should ask you," 
said Matilda. 

Dora smiled. She thought it was not probable that 
any one should ask her, for who cared what she did, so 
long as she neglected no duty. In this she was greatly 
mistaken, however. 

Matilda went down to her own room, and Dora put 
on her gray cloak and followed her in a few minutes. 
She waited for some time while Matilda wrote her 
letter; then the girl insisted that Dora should wrap 
her waterproof cloak over the old gray one as rain was 
falling heavily; and then Dora hurried down-stairs to 
the hall. As she turned to the kitchen she met Sally 
on her way to bed. 

" Would you wait for a minute or two, Sally, please, 
and open the door for me? I am going round to the 
post-office." 

" Why, you'll be fairly drenched. Miss." 

" Never mind, I sha'n't be long," said Dora, as she 
opened the door and hurried out. 

Sally stood waiting patiently in the dark hall, only 
lighted faintly by a few straggling moonbeams that 
found their way through the fanlight. The post- 
office was not far off, and Sally had arrived at the 

(192) N 
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conclusion that she should have offered to go instead 
of Dora, when she heard her footsteps outside and 
opened the door at once. 

" Thank you for waiting, Sally," she said breathlessly, 
for she ran all the way. 

"I blamed myself for not offerin' to go for you, 
Jliss." 

" You couldn't go, Sally, I must post it myself; thank 
you." 

As she spoke she wiped her feet on the hall mat 
hastily, shook her cloak, and hurried upstairs. Sally 
suddenly remembered something she had forgotten, 
and turned back to the kitchen. She was scarcely 
gone when the hall door opened by a latch-key, and 
Mr. Ward himself entered. Meantime Dora had 
handed in the cloak to Matilda, assured her of the safe 
posting of her letter, and then hastened to her own 
room, and in less than twenty minutes afterwards she 
was in bed and asleep. On hearing the door open 
Sally returned to the hall, this time carrying a lighted 
candle in her hand. 

"Why, sir, I got such a turn; who'd expect you 
'ome so early?" 

" Yes, I'm earlier by two hours than usual," replied 
Mr. Ward as he stamped his feet to knock off the wet, 
and hung up his top-coat on a peg; while Sally pre- 
sented him with his slippers, which stood ready in a 
corner. She was about to ascend the stairs, leaving 
the lighted candle on the hall table, when her master 
asked suddenly: 

" Who was that I saw come in here just before me; 
she had been to the post-office?" 

"It was Miss Henning, sir; she only ran out to put 
in a letter. She weren't gone five minutes." 

"All right," replied Mr. Ward, and he turned into 
the parlour where Mrs. Ward was sitting before a good 
fire. 
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" I wondered who I saw at the post-office," he said 
as he entered. "It was Dora, Sally says; I wonder who 
she can be writing to?" 

"So do I," said Mrs. Ward getting up to her feet 
excitedly. "She has had no letters for a long time 
now, and she has no business to go out without per- 
mission." 

"My dear, that is nonsense; only round to the post- 
office, why, it is nothing; no doubt she is writing to 
some school friend. So long as she does her work for 
no wages," here Mr. Ward rubbed his hands and smiled, 
" we must not be too particular." 

Mrs. Ward looked at him angrily. 

'It does matter, if you only knew; but you will 
know soon, and to your cost too." 

" What do you mean?" asked Mr. Ward anxiously. 

" No matter what I mean. I shall question her in 
the morning; she sha'n't write letters to anyone with- 
out my permission. Are you not her guardian? and 
have we not control over her?" 

"WeU, a — I suppose so, her guardian if you like, 
but not in a court of law, my dear; it would fall through 
there." 

" What has that to do with it? She believes it, so did 
that pair of old maids, the Misses Trainwell; that is 
enough, she shall account to me in the morning." 

"You make quite too much fuss about a trifle; you 
may drive the girl away, and then see where you'll get 
another at the same rate." 

For an instant Mrs. Ward was tempted to tell him 
why she was so anxious about Dora's letters, but her 
natural prudence restrained her. Time enough when 
she had arranged about the school in Germany. She 
contented herself by telling him that he had better leave 
her to manage her household as she thought fit; and 
then she bethought herself of examining tne post-box. 

She left the room, and in a few minutes returned 
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carrying the letter with the foreign postmaric She 
glanced over it impatiently and anxiously, then her 
eyes brightened, and the smile Dora feared spread 
over her face as she handed the letter to her amiable 
partner. 

" Bead that," she said, " and then listen to me; I will 
explain alL" 

It was late, or rather early, when the lawyer and 
his wife retired to rest; but first all arrangements con- 
cerning Dora were made. 

And now the husband was as eager as the wife to get 
this meddlesome and troublesome inmate out of the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

HE Missis wants to see you in the drawin'- 
room, Miss, before you begins the lessons," 
said Sally, putting in her head at the 
school-room door just as Dora was rising 
from the breakfast-table. 

"We have finished now, Sally," said Dora; "while I 
am gone you can remove the things." 

"Yes, Miss. She don't look pleasant. Miss; I hopes 
she's not a-goin' to scold you." This was said as an 
aside while the children were collected round the win- 
dow looking into the garden. 

Dora smued. "I don't think that is likely; I have 
done nothing amiss that I am aware of;" and with 
the smile on her face she left the school-room and 
walked towards the drawing-room. Her interviews 
there with Mrs. Ward had been none of the pleasantest; 
but this time, curious to say, she had no fear at all. 
She tapped on the door, and entered in answer to the 
voice within. A fire burned in the grate, and the 
room looked more cheerful than usual on this account. 

"Take a seat," said Mrs. Ward, trying to smile. 
Dora obeyed. 

"I suppose you will be surprised at what I am 
going to tell you; but Mr. Ward and I have felt for 
some time that we should be doing you an injustice to 
deprive you of a chance to prepare yourself for your 
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future life — ^that of a governess. Do you know any- 
thing of German?" 

Dora had been listening excitedly and curiously, 
her heart beating fast. 

" I was just beginning to take lessons from the Ger- 
man professor when I left school," she replied. 

" We mean to give you an opportimity of pursuing 
those lessons," continued Mrs. Ward, "and for that 
purpose have arranged to place you at a school in 
Germany. You will require all you can learn, as you 
have only your education to depend upon." 

At first Dora felt as a prisoner might who had been 
long without hope, and who suddenly learned that his 
release was not far distant; but somehow the mention 
of the German school chilled her eagerness, and she 
replied quietly: 

" Thank you for thinking of me. I suppose it will 
be best for me to go, but the expense, the — " 

" That is something certainly," said Mrs. Ward, in- 
terrupting her, " but Mr. Ward shall see to that. You 
will be expected to give lessons in English as you used 
to do at your other school in London. We have 
arranged for your departure; you must be ready to 
start the day after to-morrow. Mr. Ward will see you 
off." 

" Yes, but I should like to write to my friends, and 
there are some preparations to make," suggested Dora, 
fairly astonished at the suddenness of the proposal. 

"Writing to your friends will not take you long, 
and you may set about it at once," said Mrs. Ward 
graciously; "and for clothes, you have enough to 
travel in, and once there you shall be supplied with 
everything necessary* By the way, that letter you 
posted last night after I thought you had gone to bed, 
who was it to?" 

The question was asked in such an easy fashion that 
for the moment Dora was thrown completely off her 
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guard. She blushed and remained silent, not knowing 
how to reply. 

" I presume it was for your friend Jenny," the lady 
persisted, looking the girl keenly in the face. 

" No, it was not for Jenny, and I cannot tell who it 
was for," replied Dora, now perfectly composed. 

"And you write letters to persons of whom you dare 
not speak! Do you know that you are under age, and 
I have a right to know who you communicate with?" 

"I did not know that I ought to show you my 
letters," said Dora firmly, "but I shall do so in 
future." 

"Begin by telling me to whom you wrote that 
letter." 

Dora could scarcely restrain a smile as the awkward- 
ness of the position came before her. If she said the 
letter was not her own she should be questioned as to 
who sent her, and suspicion would most likely fall on 
Matilda. She would rather bear anything than be- 
tray her. 

"I would tell you willingly, but I dare not," said 
Dora. 

"But why?" insisted Mrs. Ward. "Was the letter to 
a young man? 

Dora smiled as she replied: 

" Please excuse me, but I cannot tell you." 

" It doesn't matter now," said Mrs. Ward, with great 
diflSculty suppressing her temper. "You need not give 
the children any lessons to-day; simply prepare your- 
self for your journey." 

" I shall write to Jenny, Miss Martha Trainwell, and 
my dear old aimty. You can see the letters if you 
wish," said Dora in a submissive tone as she turned to 
leave the room. "Might I have the address of the 
school in Germany; I should like to give it to them?" 

" You can write them after you arrive. I am not 
certain about the rules; I think all letters have to be 
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addressed to the care of the head governess or the 
superintendent." 

With this Dora was forced to be content, and she 
hastened along the hall to tell the children, but Mrs. 
Ward's voice arrested her. 

"I shall tell the children myself; go up to your 
own room and commence your preparations imme- 
diately," she said. 

Dora obeyed, but somewhat reluctantly. She could 
not understand it all. The suddenness of the move- 
ment looked suspicious; but what could she suspect? 
That Mr. and Mrs. Ward would do anything for her 
benefit, or out of benevolence, seemed little short of a 
miracle; and yet what motive could they have for 
sending her away? Without knowing whether to look 
upon the news as a happy release, or only the begin- 
ning of a new life perhaps even harder than her 
present one, Dora ascended to her bare chilly room. 
There was nothing in it she could regret, and yet she 
did not care to leave Lotty; the child was becoming 
attached to her. Sally too — poor Sally — ^was kind 
after her own fashion, and Matilda, but she scarcely 
liked to think of her. She feared greatly for her, and 
child as she was in such matters she felt the girl was 
not acting as candidly with her mother as she ought 
to do. 

First she sat down and wrote a letter to Jenny tell- 
ing her she was going away to school in Germany 
immediately, and once there she would send her 
address. She sent her love to Jane Holt and the 
other girls, but never once mentioned a word about 
Carl Zundell; that afiair she had put away from her 
mind when she read what she supposed to be Jane 
Holt's letter. She wrote to Miss Martha and to Mrs. 
Simms, her old nurse, whom she affectionately desig- 
nated as Aunty. It was time for the early dinner 
when she had finished and addressed her letters, and 
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in answer to the bell she hurried down-stairs. Mrs. 
Ward was just coming out of the school-room, and 
Dora noticed that she was dressed for a walk. 

"Have you got your letters finished?" she asked. 

" Yes, thank you," replied Dora. 

"Then run up and fetch them to me; I shall post 
them as I pass the office." 

" I have not got stamps for them," said Dora. 

" No matter; I shall stamp them this time." 

So the girl ran up-stairs, brought down her three 
letters, and placed them in Mrs. Ward's hands, and the 
lady walked out slamming the hall door after her. 

Then Dora served the nursery dinner as usual. 

" Ma says you are going to school in Germany," said 
Sophy, looking curiously into Dora's face. 

" And I'm sorry for it," said Lotty. 

" You never told stories," said Johnny, speaking with 
his mouth f uU. " Not like Matilda. And I never told on 
you neither; we'd be regular chums in no time; there's 
nothin' but spoilin' sport in this house, I say." Dora 
could not help laughing. 

"You were beginning to like me, Johnny?" she 
asked, looking at this black sheep with tears coming 
rapidly to her eyes. 

He nodded, for his mouth was again too full to per- 
mit of further expression. Presently he managed to 
empty it; then he took a long draught of water, put 
down the glass, and closing his hand he gave the table 
a mighty thump which set the plates jingling and 
started the two little girls. 

" I tell you what it is, you're no sneak; you don't go 
and tell everything a fellow does. At first |I thought 
you were, but you ain't; and now as a fellow begins 
to feel comfortable, off you go; couldn't you stay till 
they send me to a school anj^ow?" 

" Your mamma has arranged that I shall go, Johnny," 
she said. " It is not my wish at all." 
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The young gentleman's reply was a long low whistle. 

" We thought you wanted to go," said Sophy. 

" I knew she wouldn't leave me," said Lotty, coining 
round and climbing up behind Dora on her chair, and 
clasping her little fat arms round the girl's neck. " I 
like you, I do, and you sha'n't go away," she said. 

Dora kissed the child and lifted her down to her lap. 

" I must go, Lotty dear, your mamma has decided 
that; I hope you will be a good child and remember 
all I have taught you." 

" Sha'n't care to be good when you go," said Lotty 
pouting. 

The entrance of Sally to remove the dinner things, 
and the return of Mrs. Ward, put an end to further 
discussion. The children were ordered into the garden, 
and Dora returned to her room to pack up her small 
wardrobe. When Mrs. Ward came in from her short 
walk to the village she went at once to her own bed- 
room and rang for Sally. 

" These gloves have dyed my hands," she said, " bring 
me some boiW water.'^ 

Sally obeyed, and when she was gone the lady 
slipped the bolt into her door; and taking the three 
letters Dora had intrusted to her out of her pocket, 
she placed the first one over the steam and waited 
patiently. It was slow work, but the steam had due 
efiect; and in time she managed to open all the letters 
and read their contents. 

" They may all go," she said half aloud; " there is no 
harm in them. No letter she writes from the school 
will reach them; once there all is safe." 

A tap at the door startled her just as she reclosed 
the last letter, put it in her private drawer, and turned 
the key. 

" Is it you, Johnny?" she asked. 

" No, it is I," replied Matilda's voice. 

Mrs. Ward unbolted the door, and her daughter 
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entered. She was very pale, much paler than ever her 
mother remembered to have seen her. There was a 
curious twitching about her mouth also, but she walked 
across the carpet hastily and sat down with her back 
to the window. 

" What is it, Matilda? I have no time to spare; I was 
about to dress for the Lloyds* party." She said this 
impatiently. 

" I only wanted to ask you if what the children say 
is true; if Dora is going away?'* 

" Yes, she is going with Mr. Ward to-morrow mor- 
nmg? 

"To that school?" queried Matilda. 

"Yes; who told you?" asked the lady in an irritated 
tone. 

" No one told me, but I suspected it at once when I 
heard you were sending her to Germany. You had 
better not send her there.*' 

" You are insolent, Matilda. What business is it of 
yours where Mr. Ward sends her?" 

"No business of mine, but I know what it is; I 
shouldn't care to live there again.** 

"And you were one of the favoured boarders?*' 

"Then what will it be for Dora? Why not allow 
her to get a situation in England?*' 

" She is going in the morning," said Mrs. Ward im- 
patiently; "I have arranged everything. You don't 
imagine she would have the opportunity of learning 
German in an English family, as she will have there; 
however, I do not care to give my reasons, the girl 
shall go." While her mother spoke a strange and un- 
usually determined expression gathered upon Matilda's 
face, and she rose to her feet. 

" You know all about the establishment, I presume, 
how the charity girls are treated, how the poor pupil- 
teachers — " 

" Enough, enough ! of course I know. They are treated 
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well, too well for beggars. I was educated there, I 
know everything, as Frau Huf eland was my cousin." 

" Oh!" ejaculated Matilda. "I never knew that be- 
fore. Then no doubt you will procure her indulgence 
for Dora;" this was said in a satirical tone. "But she 
has no dress fit to take with her; she is almost Uke a 
beggar." 

"She is to have dress when she goes there," said 
Mrs. Ward impatiently. "I wish you would go and 
allow me to get peace from your questions. What 
business have you with the girl? My husband is her 
guardian." 

"I understand," said Matilda bitterly; "she is to 
have the charity uniform, do the menial work, and 
assist in teaching English. Better send her to prison 
at once. 

" If I hear you speak a word of this to the girl it 
will be worse for you, remember," said Mrs. Ward, 
turning upon her daughter fiercely as she was leaving 
the room. 

"It would be cruel to frighten the poor thing; she 
will find out time enough," said Matilda as she 
slammed to the door behind her, and retired to her own 
room at the further end of the corridor. 

The children were all in bed. Mr. and Mrs. Ward had 
driven away in a hired carriage to spend the evening, 
Matilda being too ill, as she said, to accompany them; 
but her vigorous manner of locking and cording two 
great trunks did not seem as if she felt much weakness. 

A profound silence as of the grave reigned in the 
old-fashioned house when Matilda rang her bell and 
Sally answered it. 

" They're quite gone; no fear of Mr. Ward returning 
for anything?" she asked. 

" Quite an' clean gone. Miss," replied Sally. 

" Then to make sure they sha'n't get in without us 
knowing, Sally, bolt all the doors, back and front." 
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" Yes, Miss." 

"And what is the exact time by the hall clock, 
Sally?" 

Sally vanished for a moment, then returned to say 
it was gone seven by fifteen minutes. 

" Let no one in without telling me." 

" No, Miss." 

Matilda went up the attic stairs, and, without the 
ceremony of a knock, she entered and startled Dora 
by her wild eyes and pale face. 

"Are you ill?" she exclaimed, throwing down a pair 
of old silk gloves which she was darning industri- 
ously. 

"No, Dora, I am well, quite well; but I have been 
thinking for the last — let me see — well, hour and a 
half, and my mind is made up." 

Dora looked uneasily in Matilda's face, wondering 
what could have come over her. 

"You are going to Germany, to school, you believe; 
well, I have been there, I know all about it." 

"Were you? Then you can tell me about it," said 
Dora eagerly. "I have been fancying all sorts of 
things." 

"You'd better hear the reality now," said Matilda 
in a hard voice. " You have seen a prison, have you?" 
she asked. 

" No — oh yes, I remember seeing Newgate in Lon- 
don once." 

"Ah, well, I don't know what it's like, but this 
house you are going to is on a hill just outside Bingen. 
The scenery is lovely looking from the barred win- 
dows, and there is a high wall all round the house. 
You don't get outside on any pretence, except to walk 
in the courtyard; the yoimg ladies walk in the garden 
inside the walls too, but the charity girls march in the 
courtyard like criminals; there is no communication 
between them and the young ladies; they live on the 
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other side of the building. They are the scum of 
society from France, Germany, Italy, and England; 
they pick up the language from each other, and those 
who are proficient, or the cleverest among them, are 
used for political spies, female detectives, and such re- 
spectable occupations. I have heard of one or two who 
understood Russian being taken to Russia. They are 
all glad to get out of prison, and are willing to do 
anything or accept anything for a release. Remem- 
ber I am only telling you what I know, and I learned 
more than most girls, for I had more liberty — I know 
why now. You may write letters, but none will be 
sent out of the house. I have seen a heap examined 
and burned in Frau Hufeland's private room. She is 
my mother's cousin, married to a German years ago. 
She has no feeling, no sympathy; she is made of iron. 
You might as well go to prison, for the girls you asso- 
ciate with are generally evil. Now what do you think 
of the nice German school, where you are to be sent 
out of kindness? I couldn't hold my tongue and see 
you led blindfolded to your ruin, for it would be your 
ruin. There are other things I might tell you, too, 
but I daren't. You are a good high-minded girl, and 
I sha'n't be the one to speak what no girl ought to 
hear. I ask you to believe me when I tell you that 
going there would be your ruin, body and soul, unless 
you were an angel." 

While Matilda spoke in an excited manner, and with 
more earnestness in her face than Dora had ever seen 
before, the girl listened attentively. Curious, she did 
not feel much surprise. She could understand all now 
— to think that Mrs. Ward was taking trouble for her 
welfare caused her more astonishment than this. 

"I shall not go there," she said firmly to Matilda, 
" and I cannot stop here." 

" I know that; I Ve been thinking of it all. While 
I fastened up my two trunks I formed a plan. I told 
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you I was going to be married, well, now I shall tell 
you who to. He is Mr. Bartlett, a lawyer, but not like 
my stepfather at all. I met him at a party six months 
ago. My stepfather and my mother hate him, and so 
I like him ; he must be different from them. He is very 
fond of me. I may tell you I would rather have Tom 
Hawthorn, but I have no chance with him, he has seen 
too much of the family; and better, I should take the 
man who cares for me. So you see how it is, we've 
had to manage without letting any one know. He is 
older by eight years than I am; so much the better. 
Well, my trunks are those I had at school long ago, 
they stood in the lumber-room. Sally helped me to 
get them down when Ma had gone out. I have packed 
a lot of my things in them, and a cart is coming from 
Newmead at nine o'clock to take them to the railway- 
station. Mr. Bartlett will be waiting there to see 
them on the train for Ashbourne, where he lives with 
his mother. She is a nice old lady; I have seen her 
twice. I shall write a note with you to him, asking 
him to take you home to Mrs. Bartlett. You can live 
with her quietly till a situation turns up; he will adver- 
tise in the papers for you, and look at the advertisements. 
In another week I shall be with you, for then I am of 
age and we can get married; he got the special license 
a week since. When these boxes are gone I have 
nothing to do but walk out. No one suspects me, nor 
would they suspect you. You will have gone no one 
knows where." 

"It is a good plan, a kind one too," said Dora 
thoughtfully, " and I will never forget you, never cease 
to be grateful to you ; but — " 

" Let there be no buts, Dora. The cart is to be at the 
door in about an hour now, and you have no time to 
hesitate, unless, indeed, you decide on going to Ger- 
many yet." 

"I have a better plan," said Dora smiling; "indeed 
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I have often thought of it before this cama There is 
my aunty in London — " 

"Your aunty?" 

'' She is not my aunt really, but she was a servant 
to my mother, and my nurse. I can stop with her till 
I get a situation. She would be glad to have me, I 
know; she wanted me to go to her before I came 
here." 

" But is she living in a nasty place? It wouldn't do 
for you to mix with low people." 

Dora smiled. 

" Not at all. She lives in a stylish place, I think, and 
keeps lodgers, I believe." 

"Perhaps it is better you should go to her," said 
Matilda after a pause. "Then Mr. Bartlett will get 
your ticket, and I shall give you all the money I have 
got in my purse; it isn't much, but it wiU be enough." 

" I have got enough, I thmk, for my ticket, thank 
you," said Dora. " Before I left College House Miss 
Martha gave me two sovereigns; I have only spent 
two shillings out of it for stamps and paper since I 
came here." 

" You are a little independent body," said Matilda 
smiling, "but I shall order George to pay for your 
ticket. I think you had better say nothing about 
where you go. I fancy Mr. Ward has some interest in 
getting you out of the way; he'd never trouble if he 
hadn't. I know him too well." 

"But Mrs. Ward knows aunty's address," said 
Dora 

"I suppose she won't trouble once you are dean 
gone; we must hope so. And now get ready at once;" 
and Matilda assisted to tie down Dora's trunk with 
the same rope she had used on leaving Miss Train- 
well's. It was all so sudden, so strange, that Dora was 
ready almost before she quite comprehended the 
change in her destination. 
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" Better Sally should know nothing about it," said 
Matilda hastily. " Let us carry your box to my 
room." 

Dora obeyed, then ran back to the attic alone. She 
looked round at the bare room, now barer and colder 
than ever; then she knelt down and committed herself 
to the protection and guidance of One to whom she had 
never appealed in vain. Somehow she believed that 
she was doing right now, for to go to a German school 
at the command of Mr. and Mrs. Ward she felt could 
not be good. 

"The cart's a-waitin' at the door, Miss Matilda," 
Dora heard Sally call up the stairs. Then she heard 
men's feet in the hall, and the boxes were carried out 
and placed in the vehicle. While they were being 
settled Dora ran down to Matilda's room. 

" Here is the letter for Mr. Bartlett," said Matilda. 
" I have spoken to one of his men. You will get a 
seat on a box behind; it is dark, no one will see you. 
Sally's gone round to the public-house for a quart of 
beer; I sent her so that you might go out without her 
noticmg you." 

"Thank you, I am very grateful; I — " 

" Say nothing," said Matilda; " I owe you more than 
that." But the tears stood in her eyes as she kissed 
Dora, and the girl cried heartily, she could scarcely 
tell why. 

They descended the stairs together, and Matilda 
went out to the gate. Then one of the men came round 
from the horse's head; the other was already seated in 
front holding the reins. 

" This is the little lassie as is goin' to the guv'ner, 
Miss?" he asked. Matilda replied in the affirmative. 

In an instant the man had lifted Dora into the caxt, 
telling her she would find it easy to sit on the box, as 
he had rolled up a rug for a cushion. Again Matilda 
wished her good-bye, and she replied in a choked voice. 

(192) 
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The carter cracked his whip, and the horse started off 
at a trot. Matilda watched it as far as she could see; 
that was only a yard or two, for the night was dark. 

" Why, Miss, has they gone, an' me hurried with the 
beer?" exclaimed Sally, who came up breathless. 

" Yes, they were in haste, Sally, but you and Cook 
can drink it between you. I trust you won't mention 
a syllable about these men coming, or anything about 
my trunks going, to Ma or Mr. Ward." 

'* You know. Miss, as I never hinted a thing since I 
saw you a-meetin' that gentleman." 

"You've been very good, Sally, and I'll take care 
you shall not lose by it." 

"Ever since I saw as you took that pore young 
lady's part. Miss Matildar, I thought heaps more on 
you than I used to do. She's asleep now, bless 'er 
heart, it's the only peace she gets." 

" Good-night, Sally, I shall soon be asleep too, when 
I have the load of those boxes off my mind;" and she 
laughed Sally laughed too, and said "Good-night, 
Miss ;" while Matilda hastened up to her own room. She 
opened the door and left it open; then ascending softly 
to the attic she took the key out of Dora's lock inside, 
deliberately locked the door, and carried it down to her 
own room. Then she undressed and retired to bed 
and to sleep, confident that she had done right, and 
with an approving conscience. 
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CHAPTER XVn 



"COME IN, MY DEAR. 



gHE few lights o£ the village were soon left 
behind, and the cai-t jolted along over the 
rough road leading to the town of Newmead. 
Even the consolation of a farewell peep at 
Jenny's home was denied Dora, for the vicarage lay 
beyond the village of Greenwold, in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the girl supposed she should never return to 
this part of the world in all her life again. Her memory 
carried her back to that day when she arrived from 
London at the quiet country station, her curious com- 
panion turning out to be her uncle. She smiled as 
she thought of his plan for getting rid of her by 
leaving her behind to see after her trunk. Then the 
walk to the village, and how she inquired the way 
from a young fellow who afterwards turned out to he 
Jenny's brother Tom. 

They were not more than two miles from the village, 
and the lights of the railway-station were beginning 
to show out through the gloom. Yet even now the 
life at the lawyer's house seemed to Dora very far 
away indeed, and somewhat like a troubled confused 
dream from which she was slowly awakening. She 
was rather surprised to find that the men who sat 
together on the front of the cart never talked to each 
other, in fact they did not exchange one word. She felt 
a little alarmed too at the silence; she was not aware 
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of the fact that one of the men was a deaf-mute, the 
other being Mr. Bartlett's own man, one in whom he 
placed confidence. It was the necessity for secrecy 
that induced him to select the deaf man for his com- 
panion. To beguile the time Mr. Bartlett's man began 
to sing a quaint old-fashioned air with many trills and 
quavers. He had a pleasant mellow voice, and Dora 
listened eagerly to the words of the refrain: — 

" There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's nae cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair in 
The Laud o' the Leal!" 

The land of the true! Yes, surely that was a land 
to be desired, Dora thought, for here below she had 
only found weariness and pain. Just now all seemed 
very dark to the girl; she felt terribly alone and 
homeless. Homeless in the bitterest sense of the 
word, for in all the world there was not one spot she 
could call her home, and tears filled her eyes and 
coursed silently down her cheeks while the strange 
conveyance jolted on. Presently the station came in 
sight. The cart rattled through the gateway and 
drew up suddenly. The few gas lamps only served to 
make the darkness more visible, but Dora could see a 
platform at a little distance. The same man jumped 
down from his seat, and coming round to her again 
lifted her in his strong arms, and set her down pretty 
much in the fashion he served the three trunks. 

It was a minute before Dora recovered the use of 
her limbs: she was cramped with long sitting in a 
constrained position. 

"Stop where you be*s, Miss, till I sen' the guv'ner to 

you." 

Dora obeyed, waiting quietly beside the luggage 
while the cart drove off, and the man crossed to the 
booking-office. While he was gone she took out the 
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letter from her pocket which Matilda had given her 
for Mr. Bartlett. She thought he would never come, 
and she began to walk briskly backwards and for- 
wards in the hope of warming herself, for she felt 
chilled to the heart. Evidently the man had not 
found him in the office. " What if he did not come at 
all?" she thought with a pang of fear; but she remem- 
bered that she could get her own ticket, and go on to 
London by the first train. At all events she would 
not turn back now. 

When her patience was almost exhausted a tall 
thin figure crossed the road and walked towards her 
rapidly. He did not wait for any waste of words, 
but went to the point at once. 

"You have a letter for me from Miss Matilda 
Brown?" 

" Yes," replied Dora, presenting the epistle. 

He stood under the lamp while he opened and read 
it. Dora could see his profile between her and the 
light. The face was a sharp one, like that of a man 
used to prompt action; but she thought it was also an 
honest one, and one she could trust. 

" Please to come over here," he said to Dora when 
he had finished the reading. She obeyed, and when 
she came within the circle of light he spoke: 

" It is fortunate for you that no one but my man 
has seen you; you mustn't be seen. I have no doubt 
there is some clever scheme in the wind, and old Ward 
wants you out of the way; we must cheat him this 
time. I am going up to London on business. I 
didn't mean to go so soon; but I shall go with you. 
Ah! there is the train just come in; it starts in twenty 
minutes. Come with me; keep in the shadow so that 
no one may see you." 

" Thank you, you are very kind," said Dora as she 
followed the tall figure, keeping in the shadow as 
directed. 
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They soon reached the platform where the train 
waited. Very few people were moving about, except 
at the luggage vans at the end, where some porters 
were engaged in getting boxes and packages stowed 
away. Mr. Bartlett opened a door, asked Dora to step 
in, then closed it and left her alone. 

Presently he returned smoking a cigar. He walked 
about opposite the carriage for a few minutes, then 
stepped in and closed the door. The whistle sounded. 
" My trunk ? " asked Dora. 

" That is gone with my own, and labelled for Ash- 
bourne." 

" But I am going to London." 

"No doubt, but not to-night; you are to obey me 
now, you see;" and he smiled. Dora looked per- 
plexed. 

"I hope the smoke doesn't annoy you?" he asked 
" I have secured this carriage so that no one shall come 
j in at any of the stations." 

j " 0, no, I rather like the smell of tobacco," she re- 

I, plied. "But—" 

"Don't worry yourself in the least; take it quietly 

like a good little girl," interrupted Mr. Bartlett. " You 

stop to-night in Ashbourne with my mother, that is 

I the sensible plan; then we shall start by the first 

f train if you like in the morning. If you went on 

ij directly from Newmead to London, no doubt but old 

Ward would track you ; he's cunning as a fox, but he'd 
never think of a friendless girl going to Ashbourne. 
You had no ticket, nor did anybody see you there. I 
took this compartment for self and friend." 
i "I am sorry to put you to all this trouble," said 

^ Dora. 

"Don't be sorry in the least; I would take a great 
deal more trouble for two reasons, to oblige Matilda 
and defeat her amiable stepfather. She has told you 
all about our affair ? " he asked. 
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" Yes, she has," replied Dora blushing. 

" They none of them suspect us. Won't it be a pleasant 
surprise for them? I think I can see Ward;" and he 
laughed quietly as if enjoying a good joke. 

Somehow Dora felt hurt, just a little, as she thought 
it would be hard on Matilda if this man only married 
her to annoy the lawyer. 

"I hope Matilda may be happy," she said in a low 
tone, and involuntarily giving voice to her thoughts. 

The gentleman looked at her keenly, then smiled. 

" You are afraid I shall make rather a queer sort of 
husband for your friend; is that it, little maid?" 

Again Dora blushed. She felt that this stranger was 
laughing at her. 

" Not exactly that," she replied frankly; " but I hope 
it is not only to annoy Mr. Ward you are marrying her." 
Mr. Bartlett laughed in his low guarded fashion; he 
was mightily amused. 

" That would be like cutting off one's nose to please 
their face," he said. " No, no, I prefer killing two birds 
with one stone: that is, I marry Matilda because I like 
her; and I am pleased that it will annoy and upset 
Ward, because I hate him." 

"It is wrong to hate any one," said Dora timidly. 
Mr. Bartlett knitted his brows and looked angry. 

" No doubt you are a very good little girl, but you 
know nothing of the world; wait till you are as old as 
I am, and some one injures you in a mean, sneakish 
fashion, see if you don't hate them too." 

" I hope I shall not,"said Dora bravely. 

" I hope you may never have cause," he said gravely. 
" And above all things avoid cant — religious cant. Why, 
that respectable Ward and his wife can talk it by the 
yard. I wonder Matilda hasn't been ruined between 
them; but she has some good common sense in her; 
she saw through them: preach one thing, practise an- 
other. I tell you what it is, my little girl: don't judge 
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by what people say in this world, but by what they 
do." Dora began to have a better opinion of her 
curious companion, and she showed that she had, for 
her face brightened wonderfully. 

"I guess you're not sorry to leave the Wards?" he 
asked. 

"No, indeed, I*m very glad," replied Dora on the 
first impulse. "Only for the children, and Matilda; 
then poor Sally was kind to me, and even Johnny, I 
think, would rather I had remained." 

"No doubt, for his own ends; he's as selfish as it is 
possible to be, a true son of father and mother." 

A delay of a few minutes at a station interrupted 
further conversation for the time. Another and an- 
other station were passed, and then Mr. Bartlett an- 
nounced that they had reached their destination. 

When they alighted on the platform the same man 
who was already known to Dora joined them, and 
after speaking a few words with his master he hurried 
away. 

" The boxes will come on all right; we shall have a 
few minutes' walk," said Mr. Bartlett. Dora had no 
objection to this, for it would help to warm her. 

She could see lights gleaming in the windows over- 
head, for most of the shops were closed; and they 
were passing through the streets of a considerable 
town. She wondered if Mr. Bartlett lived here; but 
no, they passed out into a comparatively secluded road 
studded on either side by villas, each inside its own 
grounds, 

"Here we are," he said at length; "this is my 
mother's house;" and he opened the gate for Dora to 
pass in. There were lights in the parlour, and a warm 
glow shone on the gravel walk through the crimson 
curtains. A sharp knock brought a respectable-looking 
middle-aged woman-servant. Mr. Bartlett walked into 
the parlour, desiring Dora to follow him. An old lady 
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with a sweet calm face and silvery hair looked up as 
they entered. 

"Why, George; but who is this?" He seemed to 
enjoy her surprise for a moment; then he explained 
that Dora was a friend of Matilda's intrusted to his 
care, and going to London with him in the morning. 

" Come with me, my dear," said the old lady taking 
Dora's hand, "and get off your waterproof and hat; 
there's a fire in my bed-room. I must tell Ann to light 
one in the stranger's room for you, and air the sheets." 

Dora was about to say that she was not accustomed 
to a fire, but she caught Mr. Bartlett's eyes fixed upon 
her with an expression of amusement she could read 
easily. He seemed to guess what she intended to say. 

" Never mind protesting against comfort of any sort. 
My mother would be uncomfortable herself if she had 
not every soul under this roof coddled and taken care 
of. She would wrap us all in cotton wool if she 
could." 

The old lady smiled as she walked out of the room, 
and Dora followed her. 

Her son was right; she did make Dora comfortable, 
and never relaxed her kindness till she said good-night 
at the door of the best bed-room. 

As Dora glanced round at the comfortably fur- 
nished room, and the luxurious bed inviting her to 
repose, something of contentment crept into her heart. 
It was a good omen. Perhaps she had left the hard 
barrenness of life behind her, and there might be for 
her a respite from cold looks and thankless tasks. 
She was grateful, very grateful, to the kind old lady, 
and that night her sleep was sound and refreshing. 

Early next morning she was again on her journey — 
Mr. Bartlett accompanying her. Arrived at the ter- 
minus in the centre of the mighty city, her companion 
did not leave her, but called a cab, and had Dora and 
her box transferred to it. 
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" I am afraid this is quite out of your way," she said 
as he stepped in and sat down opposite her, after tell- 
ing the driver the address. 

"I am bound to see you to the address. Matilda 
has given me my orders; I dare not disobey." 

He smiled as he spoke. 

" I wish you would tell Mrs. Bartlett how grateful 
I am for her kindness to me," said Dora earnestly. " I 
never met with anyone so considerate before." 

"Ill tell her; but that's her nature, always fussing 
over some one. I*m afraid she'U spoil Matilda. You 
see I mean to begin by being master ; but my mother 
will teach her rebellion, I fear. By the way, we'll ex- 
pect you down to see us after a month or two, when 
the weather gets warm." 

"I should like to come if I can," said Dora can- 
didly. 

"Why, this is quite an open place — one of the 
breathing-holes for Londoners," said Mr. Bartlett look- 
ing out of the cab window, for they had reached Clap- 
ham Common. "Do you know the house?" he asked, 
pulling in his head. 

"Augusta House is the name," replied Dora; "but 
I have never been here before." 

"I know the name, Matilda gave me that; but — 
here we are!" he exclaimed as the cab drew up with 
a jolt before the door of an old-fashioned red brick 
mansion. Sure enough, Augusta House stood out in 
freshly gilt letters on each pillar of the gate. 

What if Mrs. Simms had gone away! The very idea 
made Dora feel ill, and her companion noticed her ex- 
treme pallor and agitation as he handed her from the 
cab. 

"Anything the matter?" he asked. 

"Only I thought if Mrs. Simms should have gone 
away." 

"Well, of course I should bring you back to my 
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mother, that is all," he said reassuringly. " Hold on, 
Cabby; don't lift down that box till we see if this is 
the correct address." 

" K'rect enough, sir, as you gave it," replied the man, 
pausing, while Mr. Bartlett ran up the steps and rang 
the beU at the hall door. 

Dora stood at the foot of the steps looking up anx- 
iously. After a time the door was opened and a girl 
appeared. 

"Is Mrs. Simms at home?" asked Mr. Bartleti 

"Yes, sir; but we're full, sir." 

" What do you mean?" asked the gentleman sharply. 
" This young lady wants to see Mrs. Simms." 

" Oh, sir, I means that I thought as you was alookin* 
for lodgin', sir, an' we're full hup; what with the 
Injin gentleman an'/is sectary." 

Mr. Bartlett's patience was not tried any longer, for 
just then a stout elderly lady, evidently the mistress 
of the house, came forward smiling and nodding her 
head politely to him. 

" Go down-stairs, Jemima; I'll speak to the gentle- 
man. We haven't got a spot to spare, sir. Im 
sorry — " 

Here her eye lit upon Dora, who had ascended the 
steps and stood a little behind Mr. Bartlett. 

"Why, bless my 'eart!" she exclaimed rushing past 
the gentleman and clasping the girl in her arms; "if it 
ain't my own Miss Dora, an' me akeepin' of 'er awaitin'; 
come in, my dear — no, sir, we ain't got no room to 
spare, sir, I'm very sorry;" and again she turned to Mr. 
Bartlett, while she led Dora in by the hand. 

" I have come with this young lady — " 

" Oh, yes, Aunty;" and Dora laughed really from her 
heart. " He doesn't want lodgings, he only came to see 
if you had room for me." 

"Come in, sir, come in," begged Mrs. Simms, now 
profuse in apologies for her mistake; "but we're so 
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used to gentlemen alookin' for rooms, sir; not as I says 
it, but nicer rooms or better attendance no one could 
get nowhere." 

" I'm sure of it, Mrs. Simms, and have you room for 
this young lady?" asked the practical Mr. Bartlett. 

" I shomd think so, sir. Room for 'er indeed ! I'd turn 
all of 'em out any day for 'er; didn't I nurse 'er on my 
knee?" 

By this time Mrs. Simms had led Dora into the 
parlour, and invited Mr. Bartlett to follow them. 
Dora's trunk was placed in the hall, and the cabman 
desired to wait, as he was still wanted. 

"I haven't time to stop long, Mra Simms; but I 
see Miss Dora Henning is safe in your care for the 
present." 

"For as long as she likes. I'm gladder to see her 
than I can tell you; an' just now one would think Pro- 
vidence sent 'er to me, I'd been athinkin' of 'er." 

"Good-bye," said Mr. Bartlett extending his hand 
to Dora; "remember we'll expect you down in the sum- 
mer." 

"Good-bye, sir; and thank you very much for all 
your goodness to me," said Dora. " Give my love to 
Matilda and Mrs. Bartlett." 

The girl's eyes filled with tears of gratitude; then 
Mr. Bartlett shook hands with Mrs. Simms. 

" She'll tell you all about it," he said, nodding to- 
wards the parlour door. 

" If you wanted to stop for a night or two, sir," said 
the good woman in the fulness of her heart, "we'd 
make shift to 'commodate you." 

" Thank you, I may trouble you some day, but to- 
night I leave London." 

He ran down the steps lightly, glanced up at the 
window where Dora was standing, and lifted his hat — 
then again saluted Mrs. Simms, who stood smiling on 
the door-step, and the cab drove away. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MATILDA DOES CREDIT TO HEB TEAININO. 

FHMnlS Matilda supposed, no one missed Dora on 
eImVi ^^^^ night of her departure. It was only 
EkISIlVi *^^ next morning when the children's break- 
fast waa to be seen to that Mrs. Ward won- 
dered why she had not come down. 

" And she must start in an hour to meet Mr. Ward 
at the station," she remarked. 

" How is her box to go ? " asked Matilda. 

"She must only take a few things in a bag; her 
box can be sent afterwards," said Mrs. Ward coolly. 
" By the way, that old carpet-bag you used to have 
you can give her, and tell her to nurry down. I can 
give the children breakfast for this morning; you must 
do it in future." 

"Must I indeed?" thought Matilda, as she smiled to 
herself. " If she only knew." 

Determined to delay the knowledge of Dora's disap- 
pearance for as long as possible, Matilda left the room 
as if going upon her errand. She wondered if she 
should be first to give the alarm; she hoped not Just 
then she heard some one following her up the stairs, 
and on turning into her own room she saw that it was 
SaUy. 

"Wait a moment, Sally," she said; "I want you to 
carry up a carpet-bag of mine to Miss Henning." 

Sally paused opposite the door, and Matilda had 
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great difficulty in finding the bag. At length it turned 
up, and she gave it to the girl. 

"It's within an hour of her time to be at the station," 
said Sally. " Master started at seven this momin', an' 
bid Missis see that she were in time. I heard 'im." 

" And they mean her to carry that bag and a few 
things in it, and walk the two miles!" said Matilda. 

" Ah ! well, the sooner the pore young thing starts 
the better. She ain't had no breakfast yet, but Cook 
has put up a nice sandwich for her, so as she sha'n't 
feel no hunger on the way;" and Sally ran upstairs 
to the attic, while Matilda sat down on a chair in her 
own room, pale and almost fainting with repressed 
excitement. She heard Sally knock loudly at the 
door and call Dora several times; then the girl rushed 
down exclaiming that the pore young lady must be 
dead. 

Presently Mrs. Ward caught the alarm, and the 
whole family trooped up to the attic. The door was 
locked, and no reply came from inside. Mrs. Ward 
turned pale and trembled; only one thought presented 
itself to her mind, that the girl lay dead inside. She 
had heard of such things before now; and then she 
was conscious that she wished for her death, but not 
here, not in this house. 

"What are we to do?" asked Matilda in a trembling 
voice. 

" There's no key in the lock inside, ma'am," said 
Sally. She had been applying her eye to the keyhole 
for a few seconds. 

" Then if the key is gone," said Mrs. Ward slowly, 
" she cannot be inside." 

"I wouldn't wonder, now, but she'd been stolen 
away,'-' suggested Sally. "When I think on it, I saw 
the gypsy vans apassin' yesterday evenin'; they might 
pick up a nice young lady like 'er." 

" Hold your tongue," said Mrs. Ward in her usual 
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sharp manner. "Is there a key in the house that 
would open this door?" 

"The key of Master Johnny's bed-room would do 
it, ma'am, I think." 

"Well, bring it here, and you children go down- 
stairs instantly." 

Matilda was turning to accompany the children, but 
her mother's voice recalled her. 

"Stop with me, Matilda. I can't make this out; can 
you?" 

"I'm so frightened," she replied, "that I cannot 
think at all. What shall we do when it gets to be 
talked about? And if she be lying dead in that room; 
it is too horrible!" and Matilda covered her face with 
her hands. 

She seemed so much agitated and alarmed that her 
mother never thought of suspecting her in the matter 
at all. 

Presently Sally returned with quite a collection of 
keys; and at length one was found to fit the lock. Of 
course the room was empty, and somehow the fugitive 
had managed to take her trunk with her. 

This irritated Mrs. Ward, and she spent quite an 
hour in cross-questioning Sally and Matilda. From 
the former she got nothing but a stout denial of all 
knowledge or complicity in the matter. Sally was 
ready, she declared, to take her Bible oath if required; 
and Matilda sheltered herself from further questioning 
by falling into a violent fit of hysterics, which she got 
up with little difficulty, for indeed her nerves had been 
overstrung. 

When Mrs. Ward saw that no one in the house 
could clear up the mystery she sent Sally off to order 
a fly. She would drive over to Newmead at once and 
see what Mr. Ward could do in' the matter; at all 
events prevent him from waiting at the railway- 
station. 
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On her return Matilda learned that every effort had 
been made to trace Dora, but no one had seen her, 
nor had she taken a ticket at the railway-station for 
London or elsewhere. Matilda watched with amused 
interest the inquiries made from various persons in the 
village, and the pains taken to discover if Dora had 
found refuge in the vicarage. Then she learned that 
Mr. Ward intended going to London to find if Dora 
had taken her abode with her old governesses or her 
nurse, for Mrs. Ward had the address of the house on 
Clapham Common. That there must be some particular 
reason for all this fuss Matilda concluded, and she 
determined to write to Dora and prepare her for the 
visit. Meantime she was anxious about her own 
marriage, and yet she contrived to learn enough from 
her mother and Mr. Ward to convince her that they 
would do their best to get Dora into their power 
again, and then send her to the school, which would 
be to all intents and purposes a prison. 

The week had passed very slowly for Matilda since 
Dora left. The evening before her birth-day had 
arrived, and she knew that Mr. Ward intended start- 
ing for London on the following morning. On that 
same day at ten o'clock she had appointed to walk 
quietly into the town of Newmead, for the purpose of 
shopping, as it would be supposed, but really to 
meet her lover, Mr. Bartlett, and accompany him to 
Ashbourne, where they were to be married. The 
children had been particularly trying to her that day, 
and when they had all gone to bed she went into the 
parlour and sat down in a chair, holding her hands out 
to catch the warmth from the clear fire burning in the 
grate. Mrs. Ward had not yet returned from a meet- 
ing of the Ladies' Association for aiding the poor and 
needy of the district, so she had the room all to her- 
self. Presently she felt an unaccoimtable drowsiness 
come over her, the sleep which often follows exhaus- 
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tion consequent upon unusual mental activity. When 
she felt quite warm she went over and lay down upon 
a horse-hair sofa which stood back in the shadow 
against the wall between two high narrow windows. 
She might have retired to her own room, but there 
was no fire in it, and the night was bitterly cold. She 
preferred lying here for an hour or so, and thinking 
of the future. The red glow of the firelight, the tick- 
ing of the great clock in the hall, and the stillness 
which reigned throughout the house had their due 
effect, and when Sally came in to see to the fire half 
an hour later, and went over to the windows to draw 
across the heavy curtains, she noticed Matilda was 
soundly asleep. 

" She'll catch her death of cold," remarked the girl 
as she hastened out of the room to return with an old 
rug of faded red on one side and black on the other. 
She placed it over Matilda carefully, tucking it in 
about her feet. 

" I'm blest if one would notice 'er at all," she said as 
she stood back from the couch. "I hopes as they don't 
lock 'er in when they goes to bed." Then after adding 
more coal to the fire she left the room. 

Mr. Ward came in first with his latch-key, entered 
the room, and sat down before the fire without noticing 
Matilda. Indeed it was impossible to see her by the 
firelight, and as economy was a ruling principle in the 
family the lawyer would never dream of fighting a 
lamp merely to think by. 

In a short time a loud knock at the door announced 
Mrs. Ward's arrival, and without going upstairs she 
walked into the parlour, on hearing from Sally that 
the master had arrived. She closed the door, and 
asked eagerly and in her sharp tone: 

"Well, have you quite settled for your start to- 
morrow?" 

Her mother's voice awoke Matilda instantly; and 

(192) F 
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she was about to sit up and speak, when her eye 
rested upon Mr. Ward's figure in front of the fire, an< 
she paused as he spoke. 

" Y es, all is settled ; and I find that the boy is th 
same, there can be no doubt of it; the position is ; 
very awkward one." 

" I cannot see it at all. A little good managemen 
and you are master of it." 

" But if that girl has gone to her old governesses, an< 
she tells anything she may have found in those paper: 
of course it is all up." 

" She has not gone to that school again, I know, 
have seen her letters; if she has gone to London at al 
it is to her old nurse, Mrs. Simms. I could tell by he 
tone in writing. Then the letter I wrote as if fror 
her to Jane Holt would put her quite off the sceni 
You will have no difficulty at all if you find, her witl 
the old nurse. You have only to state that you are he 
legal guardian, and demand that she shall return witl 
you instantly; then you can take her to Bingen at once. 

"But if she should question my right to he 
guardianship?" 

" No fear of that, and she could not go to law ove 
it; who knows but yourself that you are not legall; 
her guardian? You are her uncle, and have a right t 
be so if you are not in law. I have no patience witl 
your quibbles; do you want to lose all? ' She spok 
in a loud angry tone, and Matilda involuntarily shranl 
back further on her sofa and shivered. 

" You know I don't, but I want to see all the weal 
points; that is only what a clever general ought to dc 
The berth out in India for the boy I have managed t 
secure, and I am almost certain he will accept i< 
He is doing well at present, but I have learned tha 
he is fond of engineering, and this will give him th 
opportunity that he wants; anyhow it will keep hii 
out of the way till the time for redemption of th 
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mortgage lapses, and I can effect a foreclosure in my 
own name. You see I am doing very well for the boy; 
he can have no cause to complain." 

"I should think not, indeed,** said Mrs. Ward, 
"seeing he has no right to anything; you who con- 
ducted the old man's business for years have every 
right. Then he was your uncle." 

"Right has nothing to do with it; I have told you 
that over and over again. If the boy turned up and 
only had any one kind enough to tell him who he 
was, any lawyer would take up the case, and I should 
be forced to account for everything, and give up every- 
thing belonging to his grandfather to him. Even this 
house I could not call my own, because he is the legal 
heir." 

" I have no patience with it all; but one comfort, he 
sha'n't turn up, and he shall never know who he is." 

" Not if I can help it," said the lawyer gloomily. 

"You must help it," said his wife, looking in his 
face with a steely glitter in her eyes. Her husband 
noted the glitter, and read in her look what she did 
not dare to speak. He shrank back into his chair, 
then held his bony hands out to the fire to catch the 
heat, and rubbed them slowly together while he mois- 
tened his dry lips several times with his tongue. Surely 
the wages of deception were hardly earned. A little 
trickery, as Mr. Ward called it, he could commit; but 
great crime, crime for which his own life or liberty 
might be endangered, this he could not at present con- 
template without a shudder. Perhaps at one time he 
had ventured to cross his own line, and although he 
escaped yet the thought haunted him; and sometimes 
his conscience asserted itself, as it did on that night 
when he believed Dora to have been the ghost of old 
Fox. He could not recklessly carry out what that 
look upon his wife's face hinted; no, no, he could 
manage without that, and he would do so. 
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" Matilda is of age to-morrow," remarked Mrs. Wax 
" she will prove another source of anxiety to me." 

"She ou^ht not," replied the lawyer emphatical] 
" If we could only now persuade her to sign her fc 
tune over for the purchase of those bonds; they pi 
twenty per cent. Six would satisfy her, and the i 
mainder would be good commission;" and he rubb 
his hands and smiled to himself. This sort of trar 
action was clear and fair sailing to Mr. Ward, ai 
quite a relief from the other risky business in di 
cussion. 

" I can manage her easily," replied Mrs. Ward car 
lessly; "a few new dresses and bonnets are all the g: 
requires, and her money can be invested as you thii 
fit. She wiU no doubt give us trouble when she fa 
in love. I am anxious that she should fix her aflFe 
tions upon a rich man above all things." 

" You thought of Tom Hawthorn." 

" Yes, but he doesn't seem to care for Matilda. I su 
pose that little wretch, Dora, has been making mi 
chief in that direction." 

" We can forgive her if that be all the mischief s] 
has done," said the lawyer. 

A slight tap at the door interrupted the discussio 
and Sally appeared. 

"Am I to bring in the supper now, ma'am?" si 
asked. 

" I suppose so, Sally," said Mrs. Ward as she walk< 
out of the room to put off her bonnet, which she st 
wore. When the lady left the room Matilda ro 
from the couch and walked over to the fire. Mr. Wa] 
looked at her and started slightly. 

" Why, where did you come from?" he asked. 

"It is very cold upstairs," she said. "I wanted to g 
warmed and have some supper before I went to bed 

" Then you have just come in with Sally?" 

**Just the minute after me, sir," replied Sail 
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chuckling to herself at the thought that no one had 
noticed the girl asleep on the couch. Then she lit the 
candles and took away the rug over her arm. 

Matilda warmed herself and had supper with Mr. 
Ward and her mother, and then retired to her room. 
Every word she had heard impressed itself on her 
mind; she determined that once married to Mr. 
Bartlett she should acquaint him with all she knew. 
She had always entertained a particularly hostile 
feeling to her stepfather; her own father had been very 
dear to her, and she looked upon the attorney as a 
supplanter. There was no love between the children 
and her; she disliked them, and they returned the 
feeling with interest. Whatever natural affection 
Matilda experienced for her mother at one time had 
now become considerably modified. The hard worldly 
lessons took effect in a different fashion to what Mrs. 
Ward intended. Feeling herself left out of her 
mother's life, as it were, Matilda soon left her and the 
family out of her own life, and circumstances favoured 
her in this, as we have seen. 

That night Matilda wrote her intended letter to 
Dora, and with the aid of her latch-key she contrived 
to post it herself without any one in the house being 
the wiser. 

The following morning she kept her room till Mr. 
Ward set out on his journey, then she had a late 
breakfast and received the five-pound note which her 
mother presented her with as a birth-day present, but 
which was in reality a portion of the interest of the 
money her father had left her. Then very methodically 
she put on her ordinary walking dress and set out, as 
her mother supposed, to purchase some finery in New- 
mead. One difference she made from her usual custom, 
and that was slippmg a sovereign into Sall/s hand, 
and charging her not to tell a soul about it. 

"You won't be surprised, Sally, if I shouldn't be 
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home in time for tea," she said, looking at the girl 
meaningly; "I have a lot of business to do before I 
return." 

"No, Miss, we sha'n't," replied Sally; "an' I'll see to 
keep the kittle a boilin', so s you can 'ave some tea 
when you come." 

" Thank you, Sally," said Matilda smiling to herself. 
She said good afternoon to her mother and the chil- 
dren, and then walked out of the door in her usual 
fashion. 

There was rather a commotion in the lawyer's 
household when night came and no Matilda. Mr. 
Ward himself was spared a scene, for he had been 
some hours on his way to London, Mrs. Ward took 
a fly, as she usually did when she had to go any dis- 
tance; and on reaching the railway-station at Newmead 
she learned that Matilda had left about three o'clock 
with a gentleman — the booking-clerk knew it was not 
for London, and he believed it was for Ashbourne; 
with this Mrs. Ward was forced to be content that 
night. In the morning a letter arrived from Matilda 
to set her mother s mind at rest. 

" Before this reaches you I shall be married. I hope 
you may forgive me; but if you will not I can bear it 
tolerably well. You may blame me for deceit, but it 
is only a leaf from your own book, for I have been 
taught to make-believe since I can remember." 

This is only an extract from Matilda's letter, but 
enough to show how she felt, and how such training 
as she had received reacted upon the teacher. 

Mrs. Ward only crushed up the letter in her hand 
firmly, and was about to throw it in the fire. On 
second thought she spread it out on the table, replaced 
it in the envelope, and locked it up in a drawer. 

Its tone stung her to the quick; for with all her 
sins, and they were not a few, she had an afiection 
after a kind for this girl. 
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For the present we must leave the Ward family at 
Green wold and return to Dora — at length under the 
shelter of a truly hospitable roof, and with one who 
was sincerely her attadied friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

I RS. SIMMS proved in deed as kindly as she 

promiaed to be in word. A nice little bed- 
room was found for I>ora, and Jemima 
carried up her box. For that afternoon she 
was left alone to arrange its contents in a neat ward- 
robe, and to amuse heraelf by looking down upon the 
wide stretch of common opposite the door, and noting 
the passers-by. Jemima brought up her dinner on a 
little tray and delivered a message in her own fashion. 
" Missis is too busy now with that aectary in the 
kitchen, acookin' dinner for the Injin gentleman; but 
when she is done you'll 'ave a comfortable cup of tea 
together." 

Dora had her dinner and meditated upon what she 
ought to do first; she felt that to live upon her kind 
nurse would be wrong, and she waa anxioua to begin 
work at onca She spent the afternoon in reading one 
of her old booka, and listening to tbe ringing of bells 
through the house, and the frantic rushings up and 
down stairs. She heard tbe front door open and close 
frequently, and ebe judged that other lodgers were 
arriving. She heard a clock somewhere strike six, and 
soon afterwards a knock came to her door. 

"Tour aunt wants you down, if you please, Miss; 
She's awaitin' for you in 'er own parlour." 

Dora atarted as the girl spoke of her aunt — tbe 
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name sounded odd; then she reflected that she had 
called Mrs. Simms aunty, and no doubt the girl had 
made a mistake; so she followed her down-stairs and 
into a little cosy back parlour, where she found the 
good woman seated before a tea-table. 

" Sit down here, my dear," she said, pointing to a 
seat on the other side of the fire. " Now we can have 
a good long chat. I want to know all about every- 
thing, when you've had your tea." 

Dora soon disposed oi her tea; and then she gave 
Mrs. Simms an outline of all that had taken place from 
the time she left the Misses Trainwell's school till the 

E resent moment, except the conversation she had over- 
eard between the lawyer and his wife, and that was 
not her own to confide; besides, she had done her duty 
in that matter, and there was no need to make it a 
subject for gossip. 

" They had some evil purpose in sendin' you away, 
Miss Dora," said Mrs. Simms thoughtfully, after earnest 
attention to Dora's story. " And that Matilda was a 
good friend to you. I wouldn't trust any relation of 
your pa's farther than I could see them, you're well 
away; and you mind I never liked the notion of you 
agoin' among them at all." 

" I remember that. Aunty. And now I must get some- 
thing to do; I can't be a burden, you know." 

Mrs. Simms smiled quietly. 

" I said I was glad you had come, Miss Dora," she 
said. " You didn't think as I was glad for nothin', as 
if I hadn't a want for you." 

" I don't quite understand you. Aunty," said Dora. 
" I know you would be always glad to see me, but — " 

" Wait till you hear what I've got to say, dear; only 
promise me you won't be offended or too proud to fall 
in with my plan." 

" I shall not be offended nor too proud, you may be 
sure. Aunty, but I must do something to earn my own 
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living; you will not be able to turn me from that 
purpose. ' 

"I don't want to turn you, my dear; just the other 
way. You saw Jemima and heard her a speakin* ? " 

" Yes, I did indeed," replied Dora smiling. 

" Well, any one could see that she's only an ignorant 
servant, an' Mr. Shirley, and such as him, likes to be 
attended on by a different sort o' person. ' Mrs. Simms,' 
says he to me the other day, ' why don't you engage a 
lady 'elp, an' not have that girl go about waitin' upon 
us?' Now you see. Miss Dora, as I can't afford one of 
them lady 'elps, not bein' a lady myself, but if I 'ad a 
niece a livin' with me she could 'elp in the right way, 
speak proper to Mr. Shirley, an' look like a young 
lady. I feels quite lonely. An' then you see. Miss 
Dora, as it ain't so respectable for me not to have no 
relation a livin' with me; an' mind you, Mr. Shirley he 
pays well, better than two gentlemen; give him every- 
think as he likes and he don't talk about pay, not he." 

"And have you a niece to bring home, Aunty?" 
asked Dora quite innocently. 

" A niece, bless your 'eart! No, that I 'ain't; but if you 
wouldn't be offended. Miss Dora, would you pass oft 
as my niece? — you calls me aunty already, an' — an', I'd 
give you twenty pound for the first year, I would, and 
all as I 'ave should be yours when I die. Miss Dora. 
I can't live for ever, and no one need know. You'd be 
safer and more respectable like bein' my niece than 
makin' believe to be a lady 'elp. You're young, I 
know, but you'll soon mend of that." 

"You dear kind Aunty, do you think I can't see 
through your plan for supporting me and paying me 
for doing nothing? but I have found you out." 

" Upon my conscience. Miss Dora," said Mrs. Simms 
solemnly, rising to her feet; " but I do want 'elp; an' if 
you're too proud to take my offer, why then I'm sorrv, 
that's all." 
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** You know, Aunty, I am not too proud, for when 
you said I ought to do nothmg to make a Uving long 
ago, I told you I thought it was far more ladylike to 
earn one's own living than to depend upon charity." 

" You oughtn't to make a livin', by rights. I say so 
still; an' if anythink turns up, as who knows what may 
'appen, you won't 'ave been doin' of it under your own 
name. You'll be thought of as my niece, IkGss Doro- 
thear, which was Uvin' as a governess in a hard family, 
and I just thought as I'd bring you 'ome to 'elp me 
and cheer me hup a bit." 

" Well, Aunty, if I am of any assistance to you I am 
quite willing to be anything you like, only I don't see 
why you need change my name." 

" Never mind, dear, say it's my fancy. Please me this 
time." 

" Very well. Aunty; but who is this Mr. Shirley you 
are so anxions to please? " 

" Oh, my dear, he is an Indian gentleman, an' as rich 
as a Jew, but hard to please, my dear. I'm a leamin' 
how to make curry an' things he's been used to, from 
his secretary." 

" It seems to me I have heard the name before," said 
Dora thoughtfully. 

*' No doubt there is Shirley Park, your grandfather's 
property, an' Shirley's a common name enough. I 
didn't think none the less of this gentleman because 
of it, you may be sure." 

" I am sure of that. Aunty." 

*'Well, my dear, the gentleman 'as to send his 
secretary to a lawyer's an' lots of places, for he's not 
fit to go about much yet himself; and I know he'd like 
some one to read the papers to him of a mornin', for 
his eyesight's not good, an' he hates a wearin' of glasses 
or any trouble, so we'll soon give you a job. Then 
there's his own room to dust. He told me as he felt 
quite nervous like when he heard Jemima in there; 
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for he's brought home beautiful chaney and curiosities 
from India, so you can begin that job in the momin'. 
His set of rooms is all on the first floor, just under this. 
There's a bed-room, dressin'-room, an' bath-room, an' 
then his curious room like a drawin'-room, and his 
dining-room. The secretary sleeps in the dressin'-room 
on the camp-bed; he folds it hup in no size of a 
momin'; he is a curiosity 'imseK an' no mistake. He 
can't speak good English, I thinks, but he can do all 
'is master wants 'im to do." 

"Is he black? " asked Dora curiously. 

"Not a nigger, by no means, but a dark brimsy 
brown colour, with black curly hair, and a black 
moustacher, an' a beard the crows might take to 
buildin' in." 

"And Mr. Shirley, what is he like. Aunty?" Dora 
put the question because she saw Mrs. Simms liked to 
talk of these lodgers very much. 

"Well, my dear, he 'as a temper of 'is own, sure 
enough; but he's generous with all, an' the real gentle- 
man, there's no mistake about that." 

That night as Dora ascended the stairs to her own 
bed-room she encountered the secretary. He seemed 
to be a man considerably beyond middle age; and some- 
how as her eyes glanced at his dark face in passing, 
the expression was not altogether unfamiliar to her, 
but where she had seen the face before she could act 
call to mind. However, she did not trouble herseK to 
think much about it, and once in her pretty little room 
with its chintz-curtained window and cheerful carpet, 
patterned with rosebuds, she said her prayers and 
retired to rest. 

The following day Dora was anxious to begin her 
duties, but Mrs. Simms knew better than to allow her 
to be seen in the shabby old dresses she had brought 
with her. A dressmaker was introduced and patterns 
of pretty ginghams came with her for Dora to select 
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dresses from. Mrs. Simms insisted that two for the 
morning were necessary, so a pretty neutral-tinted 
gray and pale blue were chosen; and a crowning piece 
of extravagance was committed when Mrs. Simms 
ordered a costume of French cashmere, blue she sup- 
posed, but Dora begged it might be gray, and the 
dressmaker gave her judgment on the girl's side by 
stating distinctly that gray was much more ladylike 
than blue for a whole dress. So the material was 
brought home, and with the aid of Mrs. Simms' little 
sewing-machine and Dora's nimble fingers the dress- 
maker contrived to finish one dress on that first day. 

The following morning at breakfast Mrs. Simms 
announced to Dora that she was to begin her duties on 
that day. 

"I'm quite proud of your looks, my dear," she said; 
" dress makes a great differ, I says." 

And so it did, for Dora in her pretty pale blue 
sdncfham gown and lace-trimmed lawn apron, looked 
voiy different from Dora in the faded an^ th^bare 
old serge with no bit of white to relieve it. 

" I do hope as Mr. Shirley may like you," she said. 

"Is it of very great importance, Aunty? " asked Dora 
smilmg. 

" Of the very greatest, my dear; an' I hopes as you'll 
try to oblige him, and never mind if he speaks sharp 
and cross. You see his secretary went off early this 
morning on some kmd of busmess, so he'll want a lot 
of attendance." 

"I thought the secretary could not speak English 
well!" said Dora, struck at the oddity of sending a 
foreigner on business in England. 

"No more he can that I could understand; but he 
knows what's said in English smart enough." 

" I'll do my best to please Mr. Shirley, Aunty, when 
you wish it." 

"Poor Jemima, he nearly frightened the wits out 
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of her; she couldn't please him nohow," said Mrs. 
Simms. 

While they finished breakfast the good lady gave 
Dora an outline of her duties. Among them she was 
expected to read the newspapers of a morning, and be 
careful in the dusting and arrangement of the curiosities 
in the drawing-room. 

A bell rang sharply, and a minute after Jemima 
put in her head at the door. Her face was red, and 
drops of perspiration stood upon her forehead. 

" Airs ready, Ma'am, the rasher's done to a turn, an' 
the hegg just boiled to three minutes and a second by 
the clock." 

" Then I'll come and see as all's nice. You carry hup 
the tray to the door; my niece, Miss Dorothear, will 
take it in," said Mrs. Simms rising with dignity. 

"And I pities you, I do. Miss," said Jemima as, a 
minute later, she followed Dora up the stairs carrying 
the heavily laden tray. "He's an old satan, that he is." 

Dora smiled, although between Mrs. Simms and 
Jemima she was rapidly becoming afraid of this ter- 
rible old Indian; but she had little time to think, for 
they stood before the door of his suite of rooms, and 
Jemima handed her the tray, then tapped at the door, 
and receiving no answer she turned the handle and 
Dora walked in, while Jemima clased it behind her 
and went down-stairs. An asbestos fire glowed in the 
grate, and a table sat at a little distance from it. She 
put down her tray on a sideboard and spread the 
snowy cloth which she found upon it over the table, 
then set out the breakfast things. Some articles were 
wanted, a cream-jug, sugar-basin, and spoons. Dora 
looked about to see if she could find them; she did 
not dare to open the drawers of the sideboard. She 
noticed that the window curtains hung very ungrace- 
fully, and stepped over to loop them up; she had just 
finished this aiTangement when the door at the other 
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side of the room opened and Mr. Shirley entered. The 
instant he caught sight of the girl he stopped suddenly 
and stepped back a pace grasping his arm-chair firmly, 
at the same time giving an exclamation which startled 
Dora and brought her ro\md face to face with the 
stranger. 

"Who are you? how did you come here?** he shouted^ 
while the veins in his forehead stood out Uke whip-cord. 
But there was something of fear in his attitude, and 
a tremble in his voice, which hindered his loud tone 
from sending Dora flying out of the room. She smiled 
and curtsied. 

"I came in with your breakfast, sir; Aunty sent 
me." 

He seemed to recover himself slowly and sat down 
in his arm-chair; but still he stared at Dora in an 
uncomfortable fashion for her. 

" Yes, yes : Mrs. Simms told me her niece had come ; I 
forgot Yoi were a governess somewhere, she said, 
her sister's daughter? but not the least bit like her, not 
the least." 

" I am sorry for alarming you, sir," said Dora; " I 
wanted to find the spoons and — " 

"Yes, yes; you will find all in that;" and he pointed 
to a square door in the sideboard. 

Dora opened it and saw the silver spoons, sugar- 
basin, and cream-jug. She set them on the table. 

" Now, pour out my coffee," he ordered. 

Dora obeyed, not without nervousness, for the small 
eyes were fastened on her face, trying to see through 
her, as it were, and she felt just a Uttle uncomfortable, 
for she was sailing under false colours, and Dora had a 
natural dislike to deception. 

" Not too sweet; mind yourself, one small lump is 
enough." He spoke sharply, almost angrily. " I hope 
this egg is boiled properly," he said as he handed it to 
Dora. " Open it for me, I never open an egg." 
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She obeyed, while the curious old gentleman turned 
his head the other way. " Smell it and make sure it 
is good," he ordered. 

" It is good, for it is new laid, I think." 

"Faugh! they say so, but I never trust them." 

" There is no salt, sir; I'll go for some," she proposed, 
frightened to see that Mrs. Simms had forgotten it. 

•* I don't take salt," he said shortly, and to Dora's 
surprise he proceeded to help himself to pepper. 
Pepper with an egg was a new experience for Dora. 

" Now ring for the morning papers, they ought to 
be here." 

He had scarcely given the order when a tap came to 
the door. 

"There they are," he exclaimed; "take them from the 
girl, I can't bear her in here." 

Dora smiled to herself as she took the tray from 
Jemima's hand and placed it on the sideboard. 

"Sit down there by the window and take the Times 
to begin with. I hope you read well?" 

" I hope so," said Dora, as she obeyed. 

"Don't you know if you do?" he asked her in an 
irritated tone. " Girls are usually well up in their good 
points." 

"At school they used to think I read distinctly," 
said Dora frankly — she had lost her fear and was 
beginning to be rather amused — "but you might not 
think so." 

"We'll soon see; begin and read the headings from 
the first page right through, I'll tell you what to 
read." 

Dora read well, particularly when she had any- 
thing to interest her, and after a few minutes spent in 
the Hst of contents Mr. Shirley suddenly desired her 
to read a political debate. She obeyed, and he listened 
attentively while he ate his breakfast in leisurely 
fashion. He never once interrupted her, but glanced 
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frequently towards her as she sat with her side face 
to the window and her clearly cut profile between him 
and the light. 

At length she had finished; then he intimated that 
his breakfast equipage was to be removed. 

"You are not to go yet," he said; "put the tray 
outside and ring the belL" 

Dora obeyed, but first she set aside the silver basin 
and ewer in the place she had taken them from. She 
then resumed her seat and read article after article at 
Mr. Shirley's dictation. She felt quite weary when at 
leng:th he sicniified that he was satisfied, but it was not 
for two lon| hours. 

"You are glad to have done, I suppose," he said 
without a smile on his yellow withered face. 

" I am a little tired by reading," said Dora candidly. 
" Can I do anything else for you before I go, sir?" she 
asked. 

"Not now; but when I ring come yourself, pray; 
don't send that horrid London servant." 

" Yes, I shall remember." 

"Stay!" he said suddenly as she approached the 
door. "You mustn't be frightened about your work 
this morning; you won't have so much to do when 
Zundell returns." 

It was Dora's turn to be surprised. The name 
again 1 was the world not wide enough for her to 
escape its repetition? 

" I am not at all frightened, sir," she said smiling 
pleasantly; "I am accustomed to work." 

" All the better," he remarked as she left the room. 

"Curious that she should be so like!" he said to 
himself while Dora hastened down-stairs. " There are 
certainly curious resemblances in the world. Poor Ella, 
we were hard upon her, and yet she deserved it — she 
deserved it." 

The gentleman rose to his feet and stood with his 
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back to the stove. He was rather tall, very thin, but 
slightly stooped His Indian silk dressing-gown of 
crimson, embroidered with gold, served to render more 
marked the unhealthy sallowness of his complexion, 
and his restless eyes looking out from under bushy 
brows showed a mind far from being at ease. 

"Well, Miss Dora, and how did you get on; I 'ope 
as he weren't cross with you?" 

"Not at all. Aunty; but he is odd and troubled- 
looking. I almost pity him." 

" Well, I'm glad that he didn't get cross, and I do 
hope you'll be great friends soon." 

Dora could scarcely understand Mrs. Simms' anxiety 
on this score, except on the ground that Mr. Shirley 
was a paying lodger, and she wished to retain him. 

About a week had elapsed since Dora became an 
inmate of Augusta House. She had fallen into her 
duties very readily, and for so far Mr. Shirley had 
not shown much of his dreaded temper to her. His 
secretary had not yet returned, so that she found no 
cause to complain of want of employment. 

At twelve o'clock on the day Mr. Ward set out 
for London a letter arrived for Dora, and Mrs. Simms 
herself carried it into the parlour, where the girl was 
sitting after coming down from Mr. Shirley. 

" A letter for you, dear," she said. 

Dora opened it and glanced over the contents 
hurriedly. 

" What shall I do, Aunty? Mr. Ward may be here 
during the evening to take me away with him. This 
letter is from Matuda; I told you that she helped me 
to get away;" and as she spoke she handed the letter 
to Mrs. Simms. The good woman adjusted her spec- 
tacles and read it through carefully. 

"She says here that he will claim to be your 
guardian, but she is certain he has no claim in law," 
said Mrs. Simms thoughtfully. "We don't want to 
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go to law, and as he don't know for certain you're 
here 1*11 manage him; have no fear of that. Just you 
keep out of the way for a day or two; don't get into 
the hall when the door opens, or anything of that 
kind" 

" I don't often get in the hall. Aunty, but I shall be 
careful, you may be sure," said Dora. 

That same evening at seven o'clock, about the time 
Mrs. Simms' other two lodgers, city men, usually 
arrived, Mr. Ward presented nimself at the door, and 
asked to see Miss jDora Henning. Fortunately Mrs. 
Simms herself opened the door, and she invited him 
to walk into the parlour, as that young lady was a 
particular friend of hers, and she would be glad to 
learn any news of her. Mr. Ward accepted the invi- 
tation. 

At the same time Dora was engaged in dusting the 
Indian curiosities in Mr. Shirley's drawing-room, while 
he took his after-dinner nap in his dining-room. The 
tinkle of a bell brought her to attend to his wants. 
He had just awakened, and desired the gas lit and the 
blinds drawn. 

Dora obeyed by first lighting the gas. As she did 
so the front door opened, and Mr. Ward himself passed 
down the steps and out of the gate; then he walked a 
few yards out on the common, turned and looked up 
at the house. The gas in that front room drew his 
attention, and then ne saw a familiar figure approach 
the window. As she let down a side blind he put up 
an eye-glass to make certain. It was Dora; he could 
not be mistaken, in spite of Mrs. Simms' clever deception. 
He chuckled to himself, and rubbed his hands de- 
lightedly. 

" I must write and tell her, and consider what's to 
be done." he said as be walked rapidly away. 
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I K WARD wrote to his wife, and for reply he 
received a short sharp note: — 

" You have found where she is ; let her 
alone for the present and come home at once. Matilda 
has deceived ua, and ia married to your enemy, Bartlett. 
What she may know of your atfairs she will tell him. 
I feel sure now that she helped that girl to run away, 
no doubt frightened her about the school" 

Mr. Ward on receipt of this startling intelligence 
hurried home, and Dora was left to do her part in 
Augusta House, and unconsciously work out Mrs. 
Simms' spacious plans. The old lady prided herself 
not a little on putting off the lawyer.and would tell Dora 
over and over the conversation between them, and how 
by appearing surprised at her absence, and putting 
numerous questions she had baffled him. 

On one of these occasions Dora suddenly bethought 
herself of the three letters she had written and con- 
fided to Mrs. Ward before leaving the house. 

"I hadn't no letter from you, Miss Dora; you may 
be sure I'd have told you about it," said Mrs. Simma. 
" I shouldn't be surprised if they was never posted." 

"Neither should I," said Dora thoughtfuUy. 

It occurred to her that perhaps she ought to writ& 
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again to Jenny and Miss Mariha; then she thought it 
would be better to wait for a time,for although Mr. Ward 
had been put off by Mrs. Simms, somehow she felt 
unsafe, and a nervous dread at times possessed her. 

The secretary remained away longer than a week, 
and then a letter came to Mr. Shirley. Dora brought 
it up, and he desired her to remain while he read it. 

" Can you write so that anyone would be able to read 
it?" he asked of Dora suddenly. 

" I can write plainly, I think." 

" Let me see. I know how females write generally : 
scratches aiid points, no decision, no regularity." ^ 

Dora could not help smiling as she took the pen 
from the writing-desk, and wrote a few lines. Her 
handwriting was not at all feminine; the practice of 
writing headlines had given her a firmness and regu- 
larity more akin to that required by the Civil Service 
examiners. He glanced at it. 

" That will do," he said without a smile, " if you 
keep to it." 

He pointed to the paper she was to use, and desired 
her to write as he dictated. 

" You are not to speak of what you may write for 
me," he said. 

Dora's face turned very red, and she made a slight, 
very slight, movement as if to put down the pen. She 
felt the reflection upon her honour harder to bear than 
his harsh words, and she spoke in a hurt tone. 

" The contents of your letter do not belong to me, 
sir. I could not be a thief." 

" That is a new way of regarding the matter," he 
said, looking at her keenly. "As a rule your sex are 
pryish and gossiping, but no doubt there is honour to 
be found even among thieves." 

This time Dora's amusement overcame her resent- 
ment, and she dipped her pen in the ink and looked 
up for orders. Mr. Shirley repeated slowly and 
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methodically the following words, and Dora carefully 
committed them to paper: — 

" Deab ZtJNDELL, — I am glad to learn that you have 
discovered so much; I scarcely expected to find old 
Fox alive. I hope his successor will prove as honest 
as he was, for although he dealt hardly with your wife 
he had many good qualities. Of course you are his 
heir, and can compel his nephew to restore all he died 
possessed of to you. As you are a foreigner and 
might be cheated, I advise you not to engage the 
lawyer who so obligingly offers to take up your case- 
Wait till I am fit to get about again, I will be better 
able to manage the matter than you. I owe you more 
than that; besides it is my interest as well as yours. 
If you are in a hurry ask this lawyer to come and see 
me before you engage him. I knew you must be un- 
well, for nothing else would keep you away beyond 
your time. As to my personal wants, there is a substi- 
tute for you found here with whom I must try and be 
contented for a time. Trusting I may soon see you 
again, I am, as always, your friend — ** 

" Pass it for my signature," he ordered. Dora obeyed. 
He put on his spectacles and took the pen, but his 
hand shook so that he could scarcely hold it. He 
signed his name, however, and put the letter in an 
envelope; then returned it to Dora for the address. 
She wrote it like one in a dream; it was P. C. Zundell, 
Newmead, &c. Then she affixed the stamp, and 
started when Mr. Shirley's voice sounded in her ear — 

" Take it down-stairs and send it to post at once." 

She rose mechanically and walked out of the room. 
She felt completely bewildered. 

" Why, my dear, you don't look like yourself nohow; 
you're as pale as a sheet. I thought as Mr. Shirley 
would be too tryin' for you " 
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•I'm not tired at all, Aunty, I don't mind Mr. 
Shirley." 

" You don't get enough fresh air a comin' from the 
country to London. Just put on your 'at and go to 
the post-hoffice yourself." 

"If Mr. Shirley should want me?" 

" Then I'll go hup myseK an' tell him as you're gone 
to the post-hoffice." 

Dora thought she should be the better for a little 
fresh air, and presently she walked down the steps 
with her hat on and the letter in her hand. She went 
right across the common towards the post-office. The 
contents of that letter she carried would come up to 
her mind again and again, no matter how she tried to 
banish them. Old Fox, and Zundell, the names were 
to haunt her, but why should she think about them? 
Had not Jane Holt written her distinctly, that the 
Carl Zundell she knew was well acquainted with liis 

Earentage; and his grandfather had been a public- 
ouse keeper. Of course he could not be the Lawyer 
Fox. So she reasoned and tried to satisfy herself, but 
something, perhaps an instinct, made her feel uneasy 
and troiibled. She had not been gone more than 
twenty minutes when Mr. Shirley rang the bell, and 
Mrs. Simms went up to see what he required. He 
looked annoyed when she entered. 

"It is your niece I wanted, Mrs. Simms. She is 
reading me the life of Goethe; I wonder she stopped 
so long for only taking a letter down-stairs." He spoke 
testily. 

" She's gone hout across the common, sir, to get the 
air and put your letter in the post." 

" What ? do you mean to tell me that you allow that 
pretty little girl to go across the common alone, and in 
a place like this where all sorts of fools are going 
about?" Mrs. Simms smiled. 

" My niece is quite able to take care of herself, sir; 
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she has been well brought hup. Although I say it as 
oughtn't to, she's a lady every inch of her." 

" You are quite right, Mrs. Simms, she is a surprising 
specimen; I have never seen a girl at all like her. 
But all the same you should send that London servant 
of yours on messages." 

"And what is my poor niece to do without air?*' 
asked Mrs. Simms. 

" Go out with her yourself," proposed Mr. Shirley. 

" La sakes, sir, how am I to make a livin' by goin' 
out an' neglectin' the comfort of my lodgers? No, no, 
I 'opes some day she'll come in for a fortune, and then 
she'll not 'ave to slave no more. Don't you think she 
deserves it, sir?** 

" Well, I suppose so, more than many people who 
have it; but it might spoil her." 

As they talked Mr. Shirley kept walking back- 
wards and forwards through the room, coming nearer 
and nearer to the window, from which he glanced 
frequently across the common. He came to a stop 
suddenly, adjusted his glasses, and gazed steadily at 
some object in the distance. When he had satisfied 
himself, he turned upon Mrs. Simms who stood near 
the door of the room. 

" Look here, madam. My niece is quite able to take 
care of herself!" He repeated the words sarcastically 
" That is a proof," and he pointed with his forefinger 
to a pair crossing towards the house at a leisurely pace. 
It was Dora, sure enough, and beside her sauntered a 
young man talking eagerly; now she looked up in his 
face, and he turned to look at her. 

Poor Mrs. Simms felt as if the room were turning 
round with her, it seemed as if all her fine plans were 
about to melt in the air. 

" I'll see what it means," she exclaimed, hurrying to- 
wards the door. 

" It may be a friend of the cousin or brother order," 
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said Mr. Shirley tauntingly as Mrs. Simms left the 
room. 

She hurried down-stairs and stood at her parlour 
window to be ready when Dora came in. She came 
forward at the same easy pace, and instead of saying 
good-bye and leaving her, the young fellow came up 
the steps while Dora pulled the bell. Jemima answered 
it, and in another moment she was inside the parlour 
and introducing Mr. Tom Hawthorn to her aunty, as 
she called Mrs. Simms to him. 

"And pray, who is Mr. Hawthorn?" asked the good 
lady in surprise. Dora explained that he was the 
vicar's son down in Greenwold and Jenny's brother. 

" Sit down, sir," begged Mrs. Simms politely, " and 
excuse my manners, but I'm careful of my young lady." 
Tom took a chair as desired, and then ventured a few 
words of explanation. 

" My father heard of Miss Henning going away from 
the lawyer's, and our housekeeper Margery wrote to my 
sister about it. She desired me to find out where her 
friend had gone to. I had little difficulty in doing 
that, for I called upon Mrs. Bartlett and told her how 
anxious we were. She gave me the address at once. 
I had some business in London, and I was crossing the 
common to the house when I met Miss Henning." 

While he talked Dora had gone up to her own 
room and now she returned carrying a letter in her 
hand. 

" This is what I had from Jane Holt," she said as 
she gave it to him; "you will see that it required no 
answer." 

" And Jenny wrote me that she was surprised you 
had neither replied to her letter nor to Jane Holt's. 
It seems there was some important information wanted 
from you," he said, glancing over the opened letter 
Dora had placed in his hand. "Why, this is very 
strange! This mast be the young fellow who is about 
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to sail for India, and it seems Jane Holt was anxious 
to learn something you had to tell about him." 

" I cannot understand it at all/' said Dora; " but you 
had better show that letter to Jane; perhaps she can 
explain how she wrote it if she wanted to know some- 
thing that I could tell." 

"She has left school," said Tom musingly; "but I 
can give it to Jenny, if you have no objection, and she 
would send it on to her friend. I think from what 
she told me that Miss Holt is in some trouble." 

"Would you have a cup of tea with us?" asked 
Mrs. Simras. 

"No, thank you," replied Tom rising, "I am in a 
hurry, I must see my sister at College House, and then 
return home. My father is very anxious about you," 
he said, addressing Dora; "he blamed himself for not 
looking after you more while you were in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" I hope — I trust," said Dora hesitatingly, " that he 
did not blame me for leaving Mr. Ward's." 

" At first he did, we all did, but after I had a talk 
with Matilda — Mrs. Bartlett I ought to call her now — 
I learned your reason, and my father quite approved 
of it, only he thought you should have come to us." 

" I was never in your house," said Dora ingenuously, 
" and Mr. Ward might have taken me away; he was 
here looking for me. ' 

"And I just put him off nicely," said Mrs. Simms; 
"I hopes as you won't go and let out where she is 



now." 



" Certainly I shouldn't do that, Mrs. Simms, but I 
presume Miss Henning will soon be leaving you too." 

"And why, pray? She's my own little baby as I 
nursed on my knee when her blessed mother died; who 
ought she to live with but me? unless, indeed, some of 
the old family turned up and put her in the position 
she ought to be in by rights." 
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Dora smiled. "I shall not leave Aunty if I can 
help it/' she said. 

A furious ring at the bell communicating with Mr. 
Shirley's room made Dora start. 

" Good evening," she said hastily to Tom, " I must 
leave you," and sne ran away through the hall and up 
the stairs, while Tom stood awkwardly for a moment, 
then he asked Mrs. Simms abruptly: 

"Does Miss Henning attend upon your lodgers?" 

"You think so by her a runnin' to the bell, but 
indeed she don't. Only that Indian gentleman he 
won't 'ave no one else. She reads to him and writes 
for him, an' wasn't he mad when he saw you a crossin' 
the common with her just now. 'Mrs. Simms,' says 
he, 'it's dangerous for a 'andsome young lady to be 
out by herself,' and says I, * Sir, she's fit to take care 
on herself,' and then he calls me over an' points me to 
the pair of you." 

"I — a — " and Tom hesitated and twisted his hat 
between his hands. " I think Miss Henning would be 
better as a governess than attending upon anyone, even 
a rich Indian gentleman." 

"No doubt many people would think so; but, mind 
you, I've a purpose in it. He's rich, do you see? and I 
want him to get fond of her so that he can't do with- 
out 'er nohow, then she'll be all right for life. She'll 
not have to do as other people bid her, but as she likes 
herself. She'll be at home then at last, poor thing; 
and she ought to be, for I'm sure as she had her own 
share of misfortune." 

"Is the gentleman old?" asked Tom in a trembling 
voice. 

" Let me see, he must be sixty if he's a day — he can't 
be less." 

"And you would encourage a marriage between 
Miss Henning and such a man? " asked Tom. A light 
seemed to break suddenly on Mrs. Simms, and she 
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laughed heartily while Tom stood the picture of indig- 
nation. 

"And what is that to you?" she asked, her eyes 
twinkling with mirth; "my Miss Dora's too young 
yet, of course, to think of such a thing, but time keeps 
moving on, you know." As she spoke she watched the 
expression on Tom's face and drew her own shrewd 
conclusions. 

" I trust and believe Miss Henning is too good and 
sensible to lend herself now or at any time to your 
plans. I shall warn her of them." 

" Will you, indeed ? You had best not interfere with 
what doesn't concern you. A lot you all did for her 
down in that hole of a place she calls Greenwold! 
allowed the poor thing to be worked like a galley 
slave, and took no notice of her at all till she ran 
away." 

"You are right, Mrs. Simms, she was not treated 
properly, so Margery says; but it was not my fault, I 
was from home at college and she was shy and retir- 
ing. Jenny was at school too." 

" All right, what's done can't be undone, only now I 
hopes as you won't try to hurt her or spoil her chance 
of doin' well when I've got her as means to stick by 
her and do for her." 

Tom could not say a word, but with a strange 
medley of feelings which he found impossible to reduce 
to any kind of order at the moment, he said " Good- 
evening," and left the house. 

"Ah, dear me," said Mrs. Simms as she watched 
him cross the common; "you don't think I guess why 
you turned up your nose at the old gentleman for 
Miss Dora, but I do; I think I gave him a piece of my 
mind. There's some people as don't care for one so 
long as they can put out their finger like an' say come, 
but when other people knows their value then they 
thinks of 'em. He may think as he likes my Miss 
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Dora must look 'igher than a vicar s son when she 
comes into her fortune." 

"Well, so you Ve come at last," was the comment 
made by Mr. Shirley as Dora entered his room. 

"I*m sorry for the delay, sir," she said simply. 
"Aimty said she would come if you required any- 
thing." 

" She did come, but of course she can't read for me. 
Sit down now and go on;" and he indicated the book. 
Dora obeyed, turning to the page and paragraph at 
once, and going on in her usual clear distinct voice. 
She continued the exercise for about half an hour. 

"That's enough now; you had better see about my 
tea," said Mr. Shirley. 

Dora rose to her feet gladly. She was anxious to 
have done, for her thoughts would wander in spite of 
her. 

"By the way, you found a friend on the common?" 
said Mr. Shirley as she was about to leave the room. 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Tom Hawthorn." 

^' What is the name? I think it sounds familiar to 



me. 



"Hawthorn," repeated Dora. "He is brother to my 
friend Jenny Hawthorn, and son to the vicar of 
Greenwold." 

She had no sooner mentioned the name of the 
village than she regretted it. 

"Greenwold," repeated the curious gentleman; "I 
know the village well, and I used to know the vicar 
too. You are surprised, I see." 

Dora looked astonished; surely the world was not 
very large after all when all her acquaintances seemed 
so strangely known to each other. 

" Yes," continued Mr. Shirley in a musing tone, " I 
knew him, but I suppose he wouldn't know me now." 

Dora turned the handle of the door, but again Mr. 
Shirley stopped her. 
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" I suppose that young fellow is your sweatneart," 
he said. 

" No, sir, he is not," replied Dora promptly and in- 
dignantly, " I never thought of such a thing." 

There was a flash in her eyes, and something in the 
tone of her voice that brought back a memory to the 
old man's heart. 

" I hope you are a truthful girl," he said slowly; " I 
think you are. I was deceived once by a girl as 
honest looking as you, and I cannot trust one of the 
sex. I suppose you look upon me as a bear or a 
savage?" 

" No, sir, but I have thought you — '* she hesitated 
and glanced at the stem face timidly. 

" Well, let us hear what you thought." 

" I thought you selfish." 

"And why, pray?" he asked, suddenly relapsing 
into his old manner. 

"I oughtn't to judge, I know," continued Dora 
timidly, " but you seem to think only of yourself from 
day to day." 

"Well, most people do that," he interrupted. 

" But you are different from most people, sir. You 
are clever and educated and rich; you might do so 
much good for others," She spoke rapidly what she 
had often thought. 

"Who told you I was rich?" he asked. 

" Mrs. Simms — Aunty said so," stammered Dora. 

Mr. Shirley smiled one of his cynical smiles as he 
asked: 

" If you were rich, now, what wise thing would you 
do? Go about sowing sovereigns in the streets, eh?" 

"0 no, sir!" replied Dora earnestly, "I should begin 
at home first I would give Aunty enough to live 
upon." 

" Just so, that she might get rid of such lodgers as 
me; is that it?" 
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"O no, I should be sorry for that, sir. I don't 
know who would consider you and try to please you 
as Aunty does." 

Mr. Shirley laughed uneasily. 

''Mrs. Simms and I are old acquaintances*, but I 
ought to be grateful to you for taking me into your 
benevolent plans too. Ah well! I don't deserve your 
consideration, but I may — I may, who knows. Now 
go off and get my tea" 

As Dora went down-stairs she pondered upon what 
Mr. Shirley had just told her. Aunty and he were old 
acquaintances, and yet the fact had never been men- 
tioned to her. She thought it curious, for Mrs. Simms 
was fond of relating stories of her early life to Dora. 
This was another puzzle added to those troubling her 
mind. How could this Indian gentleman know Green- 
wold and the vicar and old Lawyer Fox? And then 
his secretary, or as she now believed him to be his 
friend, being called Zundell of all other names. It 
seemed to her as if she were walking in a circle, 
meeting the same people continually, and doomed to 
go on in the endless round of unsolved mystery. 

After Mr. Shirley had taken tea Dora read to him for 
an hour, and then he dismissed her. As she said good- 
night she fancied he looked worse than usual, that his 
yellow skin was yellower, and the lines and furrows 
were more distinctly marked than she had ever noticed 
them before. Dora trusted he might not be taking ill, 
for she had begun to feel interested in her crusty 
taskmaster. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



DORA ANSWERS TO THE CALL OF DUTY. 




ORA proved correct in her fears as to Mr. 
Shirle/s health. The following morning 
Mrs. Simms discovered him suffering from 
a sharp attack of his old enemy, gout. 
Jemima was despatched for a doctor, and Dora sum- 
moned at once to attend upon him. 

"Dear help you!" ejaculated Mrs. Simms, "he's just 
like a bear let out of his cage, a-growlin' an' gruntin' at 
everyone." 

Dora smiled as she hurried upstairs. 

"I suppose he's suffering pain, Aunty?" 

" Pain or no pain, he ain't got no business to rage at 
people as if they were fools." 

Dora had scarcely got inside the sitting-room when 
Mr. Shirley exclaimed: 

"Well, have you brought the hot water?" 

" No one told me of it, sir," she replied gently. 

" What, no one told you?" he shouted. "Well, such 
a set of fool's idiots; they ought to be flayed alive. 
Go and bring some at once." Dora turned to obey. 

"Stop!" he shouted, "there is some flannel wanted 
as well; ask Mrs. Simms." 

Once more Dora turned to go when Mrs. Simms 
herself appeared bearing a pail of warm water and 
some pieces of flannel. 

" Now, sir, if you'll just allow me," she said, bustling 

(192) B 
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over beside the couch where the nnlortunate gentle- 
man lay, his leg extended on a rest, and his face Dora 
could see expressing abject terror as Mrs. Simms be- 
gan to remove the bandages from his foot, **! want 
to show my niece how she s to do it for you before I 
goes." 

''I hope it isn't too hot?" he said as he watched 
Mrs. Simms wring out the flannel with her great red 
hands. 

" Bless you no, sir, it ain't hot; I can abear it" 

A perfect yell of agony from Mr. Shirley as she 
applied the flannel sent Mrs. Simms to the further end 
of the room, and brought Dora over to snatch the 
flannel ofl^, and get some cold water to pour into the 
pail. 

"She's scalded me, the wretch. Her homy hands 
could bear it. Get out of the room, woman." 

Mrs. Simms waited for no further order, but gladly 
hastened away. Dora took her place, and kneeling by 
the side of the couch she applied flannel after flannel, 
while poor Mr. Shirley lay back with a sigh of relief. 

" If only Zundell were here," he said at length, " he 
could get my lotion and medicine without bringing in 
an ignorant meddlesome doctor." 

"Perhaps I could get it for you, sir?" suggested 
Dora. 

" Perhaps, if you had any brains. Find my keys in 
the bed-room first." 

Before rising to obey Dora carefully covered the 
suffering foot, and removed the pail to a distance. 

"Humph!" grunted Mr. Shirley, "Mrs. Simms or 
Jemima would have left my foot uncovered; she's a 
clever girl."^ 

By this time Dora returned with the keys, and Mr. 
Shirley pointed out to her the one to open the par- 
ticular drawer in his cabinet, and there she found two 
small phials containing the needed remedies. He 
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directed her as to the quantities she was to put in a 
certain measure of warm water. In an incredibly 
short time Dora had applied the lotion and given the 
invalid a composing draught from a bottle according 
to his directions, so that when the doctor came he 
found his patient more reasonable than he had ex- 
pected from the representation of Mrs. Simms. 

That week was one of hard work for Dora; but 
now her methodical training at College House proved 
invaluable to her. She never forgot where she had 
put any article the patient might require; she never 
made a fuss or jarred upon his irritable nerves; her 
very presence brought calm and quiet to the old man's 
heart. No one could arrange his pillows like Dora, no 
one could place his poor foot in such an easy position; 
and how quickly she could detect the contraction on 
his brow, and how readily make some slight changes 
that helped to give him ease for the time. Then she 
divined his wants as if by instinct. 

Mrs. Simms was triumphant. She didn't care what 
he said to her or thought of her, if only he took to the 
girl she loved so dearly for her mother's sake. 

During this week two letters arrived at Augusta 
House, one from the secretary, Zundell, stating that 
he hoped to be home early next week; another for 
Dora, from Jenny Hawthorn. 

She could not understand Jane Holt's letter at all, 
but she had forwarded it to her home. It seemed that 
the boy Carl Zundell was now on his way out to 
India, and Jane, who had frequently met him at her 
uncle's house, had fallen in love with him, and had 
taken his departure so much to heart that it affected 
her health, and she was now on a continental tour. 

" Her letter will either be sent after her," concluded 
Jenny, " or she will get it on her return. I heard her 
say that she was greatly disappointed on receiving a 
letter from you." 
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" I never wrote a letter to her," thought Dora, more 
and more puzzled, " what can it all mean?" 

But attendance on her patient ^ave her little time 
to think over the problem. She felt that when Jane 
returned all would be explained. 

And so the time wore on. Even the return of the 
secretary did not greatly relieve Dora, for the old 
gentleman had taken such a fancy to have her atten- 
dance that she could scarcely call a moment her own; 
and then Zundell was frequently absent. The law 
business seemed to take up a great deal of his time; 
and Mr. Shirley fumed and fretted because he recovered 
so slowly, ana was unable to take his share in the 
matter. 

It was one evening in the gloaming that Dora closed 
the book she had been reading to Mr. Shirley, and 
rose to get a light. 

" Sit down where you were," he ordered in his usual 
hard tone. 

Dora obeyed. 

" I haven't heard a word you have read this last half 
hour," he went on. " IVe been thinking — " 

She didn't ask him what his thoughts were about, 
she wouldn't dare; but she sat patiently. 

"Yes, your voice always sets me thinking; it is like 
a voice I used to hear long long ago, and I want to do 
something for you; you are very poor, I know; would 
you like to be anything? I mean, have you any secret 
ambition, any longing? if you have, tell me." 

Dora started in surprise, then she turned hot and 
cold by turns, as she replied: 

" I have often wished for something impossible, sir 
— no money could purchase it for me; but I am very 
grateful to you for thinking about me." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, money can purchase anything; 
don't be afraid to speak; as Mr& Simms informed you, 
I am rich and can afford it." 
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The tears rose in Dora's eyes as she replied in a low 
subdued tone: 

" I have often wished for a home — a happy home — 
such as other girls have, and for relations to love me 
and to think about me. Oh, sir, if you only knew how 
lonely I have felt all my life, you would not wonder 
at this wish, although I know it is impossible to me." 

The old gentleman remained silent for a long time. 

"You have got your aunt, Mrs. Simms?" he said 
questioningly at length; *'but of course you can't like 
her much; you are cultivated and she is a good-natured 
ignorant soul." 

" Oh, yes, I do like her greatly; but — *' 

Dora was about to say. She is no relation; then she 
remembered the charge given her by Mrs. Simms. 

" Well, I think I understand your but — " said Mr. 
Shirley. " Now, if I go down to the country some day 
to live in the old home I loved when a boy, would you 
come with me, and wait upon me as you do here? I 
have not a relation in the world that I know of, and 
if you are a good girl I would take care that you 
should never want." 

Dora hesitated; the prospect to most young girls of 
attending upon the whims of a crusty invalid would 
not be a very bright one; but then she was a penniless 
dependant, and this would be a means of living. 

"Well, what do you say?" asked Mr. Shirley after 
a pause. 

"I have no objection, sir, if Aunty consents," she 
replied slowly. 

" Very well; I shall have a talk with her to-morrow; 
in the meantime you can tell her what I have offered 
to do for you." 

Dora promised she would tell her, and on the way 
down-stairs she met the secretary, ZundelL He turned 
to say good-evening as she passed him on the second 
landing, and for the first time she observed that hia 
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eyes were of a peculiarly dark shade, and as she 
reached tibe hall it occurred to her that they were 
very like the boy Zundell's. He might be a relation, 
and she resolved some day, when she knew the secre- 
tary more intimately, that she would mention the 
boys name to him. 

She sought Mrs. Simms in the parlour, as usual, and 
at once told her of the oflFer made her by Mr. Shirley. 

'' So that's it at last,'* exclaimed the old lady rising 
off her chair in a great hurry, and kissing Dora on 
both cheeks, ''I'm proud of it, my dear, and glad 
of it too; now you'll be the lady I meant to have you 
all along." 

*' But, Aunty, are you glad to get rid of me ? and I 
shall not be what you say, only simply a depend- 
ant" 

Dora was a little hurt and surprised. 

Mrs. Simms laughed till her sides shook, and her 
face beamed over with delight. 

" You'll be a lady, mind my words. His dependant, 
indeed! It is wonderful how Providence helps them 
as helps themselves; it's all laid out as beautiful as it 
could be in a play." 

" I don't understand you. Aunty," said Dora, rather 
coldly. 

"Never mind, deary, you're clever, and up to all 
sorts of book leamin', but I'm no fool neither; no, no!" 
and she went on talking and smiling to herself in such 
a fashion that poor Dora at length concluded she was 
delighted at the prospect of getting rid of her, and that 
night she felt more unhappy than she had done since 
she entered Augusta House. No one seemed to care for 
her; even her old nurse, her only friend, rejoiced at the 
prospect of her departure; as for Mr. Shirley, it could 
only be pure selfishness on his part, for Dora felt that 
she had attended upon hira as few would have done. 
In her despair and doubt, she prayed more fervently 
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than usual to the Father of the fatherless for help and 
protection, and patience to endure her lot. A great 
calm seemed to come down upon her troubled spirit in 
answer to this prayer, and she fell into a tranquil 
sleep. 

The following day the secretary left home early in 
the morning, and returned about four o'clock. ]3ora 
had been in close attendance upon Mr. Shirley the 
greater part of the time, and she was glad to be dis- 
missed. Her tea waited for her, and Jemima informed 
her that Mrs. Simms had gone out to make some 
purchases. 

She was just finishing her frugal meal when a loud 
knock upon the front door startled her, and presently 
Jemima put in her head to say that somebody 
wanted to see Miss Dora, and before the girl had 
time to ask who he was a strange man appeared in the 
passage. 

"You're Miss Dora Henning?" he asked, touching 
his hat. 

" Yes I am," replied Dora, rising from the table and 
stepping forward, while Jemima stood with the door 
handle in her hand, staring at the stranger. 

" Then this note's for you. Miss," he said, handing 
out an envelope without any address on the back. 

" This is not addressed," said Dora, turning it over in 
her hand. 

" She hadn't no time, Miss," said the man in a civil 
tone; "whoa! stand still," he shouted to his horse out- 
side; "read it quick, Miss, if you please, the hanimal's 
uneasy to be off." 

Dora opened the envelope and glanced over the 
contents rapidly. It was from Jenny, written at 
College House, and ran as follows: — 

My Dear Dora, — Jane Holt has returned and is 
staying with me for a few days. She never wrote 
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ibe letter, and wants to see you badly. Come over as 
soon as you can. In baste your affectionate friend, 

Jenny, 

Sbe glanced up at the man as she finished the letter. 

" Well, Miss, could you come now with me ? Ill drive 
you there in less than an hour. She's anxious to see 
you." 

'' She sent you for me?" asked Dora questioningly* 

" Yes, Miss, sure enough, an' no mistake." 

The girl stood for a moment in thought. 

"Mr. Shirley wouldn't be likely to require me to-night 
again," she said to Jemima; ''I do wish Aunty had 
returned." 

" Never mind, Miss, if you wants to go anywheres 
to see a friend, I'll tell *er, I'm sure as she wouldn't say 
nothink; why, vou're never outside the door. I do say 
as it's a shame. ' 

" It is not for my own pleasure, Jemima, but there is 
something wrong, and it is my dutv. We can be there 
in less than an hour? " she said, looking at the cab- 
man. 

"Yes, Miss, I'll undertake to drive you there an' 
back in an hour and a half." 

"It's just upon five o'clock. Miss," said Jemima, glanc- 
ing at the hall clock. 

"Then I could be back here at eight o'clock at 
latest," said Dora, and taking out a pencil from her 
pocket she wrote a few hasty lines to Mrs. Simms on 
the back of the note just received, and placed it in a 
vase on the mantlepiece, and desired Jemima to give 
it to her when she came in. Then Dora ran upstairs and 
returned in two minutes dressed in her ulster and hat. 
The cabman opened the door of the four wheeler, and 
Dora stepped in. 

"You'll tell Aunty all about it, Jemima?" were her 
parting words; "I shall not be later than eight o'clock," 
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The cabman took his seat and drove off at a furious 
pace. Streets and squares were passed and Dora 
became impatient; the neighbourhood was new and 
strange to her. Suddenly the man slackened his head- 
long speed, and she heard him speak to someone as if 
to ask the way. She glanced out, and to her horror 
she saw Mr. Ward approach; he opened the door, 
seated himself beside her, and the cab hurried on at the 
same headlong pace. She felt as if she must scream 
or faint, as he sat smiling a diabolical smile at her. 

" You thought to deceive your guardian, but you see 
you made a mistake,'* he said in a bitter tone. 

" What do you mean?" gasped Dora; " I am going to 
College House to see Jenny." 

" You are going to Victoria station, and from thence 
to Queensborough to embark with me for Germany, 
where you ought to have been long ago," hissed the 
little man, as he leant towards her smiling maliciously, 
while his eyes glittered like a rattlesnake's. "I am 
your legal ^arSan, you understand, and if you give 
me any trouble I shall call the police." 

"But Jenny's letter?" she asked trembling and 
wringing her hands. 

" Ah, yes, Jenny's letter," repeated the lawyer, " in 
my office, as your guardian, I read it; and it is quite 
time you were taken in charge." 

"Aid you were so mean!" cried Dora, now excited 
beyond all prudence, and springing towards the cab 
door she strove to open it; but Mr. Ward anticipated 
the movement, and catching her wrist with a steel-like 
grip he forced her back into her seat, then Dora 
screamed loudly. A determined expression crossed the 
man's face, as he drew a small phial from his waistcoat 

Eocket, saturated a handkerchief with its contents, and 
eld it to the girl's face in spite of her resistance. As 
she inhaled the drug, she fell back pale and senseless 
in the comer of the cab. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

[E must go back for a short time in our story 
so as to explain how it came to pass that 
Jenny's letter was made to answer Mr. 
Ward's purpose. He had succeeded in 
sending out Carl Zundell to India by procuring him a 
very good appointment in a mercantile firm. That 
the laas father lived never once entered the head of the 
lawyer or his scheming wife, and the elder Zundell's 
inquiries were conducted so cautiously that Ward 
remained in complete ignorance of his existence. Ma- 
tilda's husband, Bartlett, was the obliging lawyer who 
oflFered to conduct the case for the secretary, Zundell, 
but as we have seen the whole business was delayed 
because of Mr. Shirley's illness. However, a sharp 
watch was kept upon the little Attorney. Bartlett was 
informed of his journey to London, and having some 
business there, and being anxious as to the man's move- 
ments, he followed him. He called at College House 
to learn from the Misses Trainwell if any proof existed 
to their knowledge of Dora being intrusted to the 
little lawyer's guardianship. They had always taken 
it for granted, as through him the pittance for her 
board and education was paid them, but they had no 
other proof. His interview with the ladies over, he left 
the house in the wake of a smart servant who carried 
a letter to post. She did not attract much of his at- 
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iention, but as he glanced towards her his eyes fell on 
a familiar figure, none other than that of the little 
Attorney Ward. He had left him safely housed in 
the coffee-house where he put up while in London, 
and yet here he was! It was easy to see the ob- 
ject; no doubt he wanted information about College 
House, for he followed the servant closely and accosted 
her. 

A few long strides brought Mr. Bartlett near enough 
to catch some words of the conversation. He heaxd 
Jane Holt's name mentioned, then he caught the girl's 
words: 

" Yes, sir, I'm just a takin* a letter for 'er to the post 
from Miss Jenny." 

Mr. Ward said something in a low tone, and the girl 
replied: 

" Tou're just now to call upon Miss Henning, then 
I suppose it's no harm to give it to you." 

'' Kot the least, but a great deal of good, for she is 
leaving Augusta House to-night with me, and the 
letter would not reach her for a long time." 

Mr. Ward said this distinctly enough for Bartlett to 
hear him. 

Then he saw the girl hand over the letter, while a 
silver coin passed from Mr. Ward to her. On turning 
suddenly she recognized him, but he shook his finger 
warningly at her and she passed on. 

So he found that the attempt to take away Dora 
was to be made that evening. 

He followed Mr. Ward a certain distance and then 
struck off in another direction to procure the aid of a 
private detective. He felt it better to have a com- 
panion, for he determined to prevent her uncle getting 
possession of Dora at all hazarda 

About half an hour after the cab left the door of 
Augusta House Mr. Bartlett arrived He knocked and 
rung. The door was opened by Mrs. Simms herself, 
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and she held the letter from Jenny to Dora in her 
hand. 

" Is Miss Henning at home? " he asked anxiously. 

"No; she's gone out to see a friend," replied Mrs. 
Simms. 

" Then we're too late," he said turning to the man 
waitinff on the door-step. " She has been taken away 
on false pretences" he explained to Mrs. Simms in l 
rapid tone, " by the Attorney Ward." 

"Oh, my 'eavens!" screamed Mrs. Simms; "what 
are we to do? an' 'er so near her good fortune. Can 
you bring 'er back to me, sir, and I'll give you any- 
think you ask!" 

"What does all this mean?" asked the Secretary 
ZundeU from the top of the stairs; then suddenly 
recognizing Mr. Bartlett he exclaimed, " Why, Bartlett, 
you here!" 

There were mutual explanations and a consultation. 
It was supposed that the attorney would be likely to 
take Dora off at once to the Continent, and in a short 
time Bartlett and the detective were in pursuit, while 
Mrs. Simms went up to Mr. Shirley weeping and 
wringing her hands. 

"But what claim has this scoundrel Ward upon 
your niece?" asked Mr. Shirley, almost as anxious 
about the girl's safety as Mrs. Simms herself. 

" Well, sir, you see he's a lawyer, an' he had some 
money in trust to pay for her schoolin'; he never paid 
it all, not he, and they took her 'ome to teach their 
ill-bred children. She worked away, poor thing, till 
at last his wife told her as she had found a nice place 
abroad for her, where she could teach English and 
finish herself in German and all that. Well, the poor 
young thing consented to go, an' was ready, when 
Matildar, the woman's daughter by her first husband, 
came and told 'er what sort the sdbool was, not fit for 
any proper ^rl— for she'd been in it— more Kke a 
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prison — ^and she 'elped the child to run away to me. 
Once the little weasel of an attorney came 'ere lookin' 
after *er; but I put Im off, as I thought; but you see 
he was lyin' in wait for the poor lamb all the time." 

" It is singular that this Ward happens to be nephew 
to my father-in-law, Lawyer Fox," said the Secretary 
Zundell; ''and that Bartlett has been watching him for 
some time past." 

" There is more in it than appears on the surface," 
said Mr. Shirley; "it is a curious coincidence indeed, 
and he, of course, holds the mortgage of my property 
and the other papers belonging to the estate." 

" Oh yes ! " replied Zundell; " and from all I can learn 
he supposes there is no chance of you returning to 
clear off the mortgage, and he has no doubt but I per- 
ished in the shipwreck." 

" I see he feels secure," said Mr. Shirley thoughtfully. 

"Could he claim my little girl, sir?" asked Mis. 
Simms; " say that she had a nearer relation alive? " 

" Relation ! " repeated Mr. Shirley. " You don't mean 
to say that Ward is any relation to her? " 

Mrs. Simms hesitated; then she said slowly: 

" Well, there's no blood in it, sir, but Mrs. Ward is 
her aunt, her father's sister." 

"Ah! I see; and I suppose you are her mother's 
sister?" he asked, looking at Mrs. Simms keenly. 

" I was as good as a sister to her poor lady," said 
Mrs. Simms wiping her eyes with tKe comer of her 
apron as she retreated from the room to avoid any 
more questions. She could not tell Mr. Shirley yet 
what she intended to do; she must wait till Dora was 
safe under her roof once more. 

The slight whiff of chloroform which had quieted 
Dora for the time soon began to lose its effect. She 
moved restlessly from side to side in the cab, and Mr. 
Ward ordered the driver to slacken his pace, so that 
she should be fit to walk out with slight assistance, 
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and take her seat in the railway-carriage. He glanced 
at his watch frequently: he had plenty of time at his 
disposal. 

Long before they reached the station Dora had 
recovered consciousness, and her presence of mind 
came back to her in the face of the terrible danger which 
threatened her. She believed she would be safest if 
she feigned partial unconsciousness; so acting on this 
impulse, after her first involuntary movement, she lay 
quite still. 

Presently the station was reached, and the cab clat- 
tered in and drew up alongside a platform. The driver 
came to the door. 

"Stop here, Jenkins," said the lawyer hurriedly; 
" I must get the tickets. See that she does not attempt 
to escape." 

" All right, sir; but she's asleep, is she not?" he asked 
glancing towards Dora. 

" Yes, now she is, but she may awaken any moment, 
and you had better watch her; I sha'nt be two 
minutes." 

No sooner had the lawyer gone than Dora ventured 
to open her eyes very cautiously. The man was 
standing with his back to the door, and she could see 
people hurrying to and fro through the station. Very 
gently she attempted to open the door at the other side 
of the cab, but the slight noise she made caused the man 
to start round, and she had barely time to sink back and 
close her eyes once more. And then before she could 
try again, the little lawyer returned and took his seat 
opposite her, while the cabman led his horse to a point 
from whence they could reach the platform with the 
least observation. When the cab stopped, Mr. Ward 
caught Dora by the arm and shook her violently. 

" Rouse yourself," he said, " you have reached your 
destination." 

She opened her eyes slowly and looked in his face. 
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" Make no disturbance or it will be worse for you." 

He slipped out of the cab as he spoke, and Dora rose 
to her feet to follow him. He assisted her to alight, 
and in the act of stepping down she gave a swift glfuice 
round. If only she could see any one to appeal to for 
help — ^this thought passed rapidly through her mind; 
then she felt the solid earth swim round with her, and 
she would have fallen but for the assistance of the 
cabman. 

Her sudden giddiness caused some minutes* delay 
while she recovered herself; but Mr. Ward's frowns 
frightened off any person who might stop to look at 
the girl out of pity or curiosity. 

Long before she recovered her steadiness he hurried 
her towards the platform, where the train waited. He 
had drawn her arm within his, and half dragged her 
along. 

During these few moments Dora experienced intense 
agony. She knew she was being hurried to her doom, 
and yet the power to help herself seemed to have de- 
serti her-the terrible swimming in her brain oon- 
tinned, and the feebleness of her limbs as she walked 
across the platform. She noted a porter placing lamps 
in the carriages, and heard Mr. Ward inquire if this 
was the right train, and the answer in the affirmative; 
then he opened the door and desired her to take her seai 

By a wonderful effort Dora recovered herself for the 
moment. 

"No, ni never go in," she said, "never;" and she 
wrenched her hand from the lawyer's grasp and reeled 
away a few paces towards the other side of the plat- 
form, where a porter caught her in time to prevent a 
heavy fall. 

" She's a little the worse for liquor," said Mr. Ward, 
approaching the man with a patient and suflfering 
expression on his face. "I want to get her home 
quietly." 
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"I see, sir," said the porter, touching his cap in 
anticipation of the expected coin. " Come along. Miss, 
you'll be more comfortable in there nor on the hard 
platform." 

Again Dora experienced the horrid feeling of giddi- 
ness overcoming her, and she made one last great effort 
to throw it off. 

" He*s carrying me away from friends. Help, help !*' 
she screamed at the top of her voice. 

Mr. Ward's face darkened dangerously as he clutched 
her arm and dragged her across the platform. 

" Stop, sir, she don't look the worse for drink; seems 
to me as if — " 

"Stop!" cried a loud powerful voice, as the lawyer 
was on the point of pushing the now almost uncon- 
scious girl into the carriage. "Stop!" 

He glanced up to find himself face to face with his 
enemy Bartlett, who snatched Dora from his grasp by 
main force, and now stood supporting the trembling 
girl and looking into her face. 

"Do you know me?" he asked. 

She looked up at him and murmured: 

" Save me, save me;" then fainted or lost conscious- 
ness. 

" You scoundrel," he said to the little attorney, " you 
shall answer for this. You are no more the girl's 
guardian than I am." 

" We shall see," replied Ward coolly. " I shall com- 
pel you to give her up yet." 

" Better keep yourself quiet," whispered the detec- 
tive, "or you'll be wanted on a graver charge than 
trying to abduct a young lady, and drugging her on 
the way." 

Ward's face blanched as he looked at the naan, and 
he slunk back among the little crowd which the tumult 
had collected. 

In a short time Dora was sufficiently restored to 

(102) s 
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walk from the platform assisted by Mr. Bartlett; a cab 
was procured in which he placed her; the detective 
and himself seated themselves, and Dora found herself 
once more on the way to Augusta House. 

For a long time she remained in a strange state of 
half unconsciousness that alarmed Mr. Bartlett; then 
a hysterical burst of tears relieved her, and the events 
of the last hour rose before her like an evil dream. 

Mr. Bai-tlett explained how he had guessed where 
the attorney would travel from, as he had accompanied 
Matilda by the same route. 

Then Dora confided to him why she was so anxious 
to see Jenny; and told him of the letter which she 
supposed had come from Jane Holt but which Jane 
denied having written. 

"What was the letter about?" asked Mr. Bartlett. 

Dora hesitated for a moment; then she replied: 

"I happened to overhear something that was not 
intended for me to know; a wrong was to be done to 
an orphan, whose name was similar to that borne by 
a person whom Jane Holt and I knew. I asked Jenny 
Hawthorn to find if he knew his friends, for that 
would decide me in telling what I had heard. Jane 
Holt wrote to me saying that he did know them, that 
his grandfather was a tradesman. That letter she 
denies having written, and she was waiting for news 
from me. Meantime the boy has gone out to India." 

"And the boy is — tell me his name?" asked Mr. 
Bartlett eagerly. 

" Carl Zundell," replied Dora. 

"I knew it; I suspected him long ago. Ward 
shipped him off to India a month since. 1 see it all 
now; he wanted to be rid of him, and rid of you because 
you had learned his secret." 

" But he could not know that I had learned it." 

" 0, yes, he must have known; he had overheard you 
talk to some one, or his wife had." 
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Suddenly the memory of that night*s chat in her 
room with Jenny came back to Dora, and Sally's sur- 
prise at meeting Mrs. Ward on the stairs. She saw it 
all now and she shuddered visibly. 

" Well, do you recollect anything to help you?" asked 
Mr. Bartlett. 

" I think so," said Dora in a weak voice; " I wish I 
could see Jane Holt and Jenny soon." 

" You shall see them both to-morrow, I will bring 
them over myself," promised Mr. Bartlett. 

"And for our crafty friend Attorney Ward," said 
the detective, " his race is nearly over." 

A sudden pang shot through Dora's heart at the 
words, and the face of the innocent Lotty rose before 
her. The child had shown her kindness and affection, 
and if ruin came to her father she would suffer also. 

" I hope — I trust he may not be punished through 
me," said Dora timidly. 

" Never mind him now, but try and compose your- 
self," advised Mr. Bai-tlett, " What you may tell or 
know is only what we suspect, and what we should find 
out in time without you." 

How much of this was said to quiet her, Dora could 
not tell; but she lay back in the corner of the cab 
watching the lights of the vehicles as they passed. 
She was aroused by the detective alighting, and then 
the cab moved on again till they reached the house 
she had left only three hours ago. 

The door flew open instantly, and Mrs. Simms 
received her in a mood between laughing and crying. 

" She is not fit to bear any more excitement unless 
you want to make her ill," said Mr. Bartlett sternly. 

This brought Mrs. Simms to her senses, and Dora 
was hurried off to her bed-room; while Bartlett fol- 
lowed the Secretary Zundell to see Mr. Shirley in his 
own apartments. 



CHAPTER XXIEL 

CONCLUSION. 



W^Hii'TER a fairly good night's rest Dora rose the 
hjSiI foUowing morning none the worse for the 
^BB.'JI excitement or the drug. Mrs. Simms made 
a great fuss over her at hreakfast, and Mr. 
Shirley suggested that perhaps she had better take 
a rest instead of waiting upon him; but to thia Dora 
would not consent. 

The secretary was, as usual, from home during the 
day, and instead of her regular employment of reading 
or writing for Mr. Shirley, the old gentleman asked Dora 
to tell bun all that had happened from the time she 
left the house till Bartlett found her at the station. 
And when she bad finished, be drew from her a re- 
lation of her life at College House. She told the tale 
candidly and artlessly, not making any boast of her 
amiable deeds, hut taking her upright conduct as a 
matter of course. Her acquaintance with Jenny in- 
terested Mr. Shirley deeply, the cutting up of the 
pictiure, and how Jane Holt became her friend after- 
wards; then the adventure with the boy Carl Zundell 
were all related. Somehow she felt that she could 
perfectly confide in ber listener, and it was a pleasure 
to go back over scenes which had impressed ber mind, 
and no doubt moulded her character. 

So the day passed till six o'clock, when Jemima 
came up to say that two young ladies had arrived 
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with Mr. Zundell and the gentleman who had brought 
Dora home, and they wanted to see her. 

" Show them all up here," ordered Mr. Shirley; then 
to Dora : " I seem to know these friends of yours from 
your description, I shall be glad to see them." 

Presently the rustle of dresses in the passage set 
Dora's heart beating with excitement. She rose to her 
feet and her face flushed and paled alternately. Mr. 
Shirley watched her narrowly. The door opened and 
Jenny rushed forward and clasped Dora in her arms. 

"0, Dora, we have heard all; and it is a shame. 
Why should you suffer for always being good, while 
naughty girls — " She paused suddenly, for she caught 
sight of Mr. Shirley's amused face. 

"Are you naughty, little lady?" he asked. 

" Well, yes, sir, ' confessed Jenny frankly and smiling 
brightly. " We all were at our school compared with 
Dora." 

"Nonsense! Jenny, you will always talk nonsense," 
said Dora disengaging herself, and hastening over 
to greet Jane Holt, who stood pale and silent at the 
door. 

"I blamed you, Dora," she said; "but I find you 
have been deceived." 

Then Dora introduced her two friends formally to 
Mr. Shirley, and presently the secretary with Mr. 
Bartlett made their appearance. 

A gentle knock was heard at the door, and Mra 
Simms, arrayed in her best gown, and with a new cap 
Dora had never seen before, presented herself and 
begged to be allowed to hear all the story her darling 
had to tell. Mr. Shirley had no objection, and then 
Mr. Bartlett desired Dora to teU them all she had 
heard while she lived in the lawyer's family about the 
boy Carl Zundell. 

She began at the beginning, relating clearly how 
Mrs. Ward refused to allow her to see Jenny, how the 
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servant brought her a note, and how she had gone out 
to meet her friend. 

Jenny too, of course, remembered all this. 

Then her finding the door closed and getting in by 
the only open window, and being forced to remain in 
the room while Mr. and Mrs. Ward talked; then the 
substance of their conversation, and how the name 
struck her as being similar to that of the boy Jane 
Holt and she had found; and how she told Jenny some- 
thing of her suspicions on that night in her attic. 

Then Mr. Bartlett interrupted her to speak of the 
letter-box being put in on the following day, evidently, 
to him, so that letters to Dora might be intercepted as 
they had been. 

Jane Holt said she never wrote the letter Dora had 
received; that was plain. She had already related to 
Mr. Bartlett and the secretary how Dora had found 
the boy Carl Zundell in the wash-house. 

"Would you be surprised to learn that he is my 
son?" asked the secretary of Dora. 

"The name being similar surprised me," she said; "but 
I never imagined that he could be your son. Then you 
were the husband to Mr. Fox's daughter, whom Mr. 
Ward disliked so much and believed to be drowned?" 

"Just so," replied Mr. Bartlett. *'He is — and that 
boy or young man Carl is the very boy the worthy 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward were plotting against. In fact the 
plan was a capital one: the owner of Shirley Park 
supposed to be dead, and the only living heir to the 
lawyer Fox that they knew of, kept in poverty and 
ignorance of his claims. For you, when once they be- 
lieved you had some clue to the matter, you would have 
been as good as buried alive." 

" But for Matilda, — Mrs. Bartlett," ejaculated Dora, 
" I should have gone willingly." 

"And what is to become of your son, sir?" asked 
Jane Holt of the secretary. 
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" I have written for him, Miss Holt," he said, turning 
to the girl with a smile ; " and I am well aware of the 
kindness which your family have shown him." 

Jane blushed as she replied in a low tone: 

"He wanted to make a rapid fortune, so that his 
going to India is partly my fault." 

Mr. Shirley looked puzzled, but Zundell explained 
the girls words: 

"I know all about that too. Miss Holt; you were 
disinterested enough to become engaged to a penniless 
beggar, and your father did not approve of it. Then 
Carl was glad to accept what seemed to be a tempting 
oflFer for your sake, that he might return and claim his 
reward." 

Jane blushed again as she replied modestly: 

"Yes, sir, that is the truth; but I wonder how you 
learned it." 

" Well, now, as everybody's a settlin' up an' squarin' 
accounts like, perhaps as you'd not object to let me 
'ave a word about my Miss Dora?" said Mrs. Simms. 

Mr. Shirley looked at her as if he thought she had 
suddenly taken leave of her senses; she had never 
called her niece Miss Dora in his presence before. 

"There's a lawyer in the room;" and she glanced at 
Mr. Bartlett; "an* I believe from all I can see that 
he's honest and fair." 

Mr. Bartlett bowed and the secretary smiled; he 
expected the landlady was going to make a fool of 
herself. 

" You Ve made my young lady an offer, sir," she con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Shirley. 

"An offer!" ejaculated Jenny under her breath, and 
with difficulty repressing her laughter. 

"I wonder if she wants to sue him for damages," 
thought Mr. Bartlett chuckling. 

"Yes, I offered to take her with me when my old 
home came into my possession; she was to wait upon 
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me as she does now, and I promised that I would pro- 
vide for her on my death. I am quite willing the 
lawyer should hear it, if that is what you mean." 

And Mr. Shirley settled himself back upon his chair 
after making his little speech. 

" Oh, Aimty/' said Dora pleadingly, " pray, say no 
more about me now; you can talk to Mr. Shirley an- 
other time." 

Her cheeks were burning with shame; for she be- 
lieved that the woman she loved and respected, despite 
her homely face and curious English, was exposing 
herself to the ridicule of the sharp-witted lawyer and 
the gentlemanly Mr. Zundell. 

" Another time won't do," said the good lady rising 
to her feet. " I have somethink to tell as will surprise 
everybody, as will make you all think you've been 
dreamin'; somethink to wind all up like they do the 
last scene at the theatre." 

" Then for Heaven's sake, Mrs. Simms, let us have it, 
hot and strong; we're all dying with suspense," said 
Mr. Shirley in his usual satirical tone. 

" You ought to go on your two bare knees to thank 
me for it, sir," said Mrs. Simms, feeling herself for once 
mistress of the situation. 

"Not before I know what it is," said Mr. Shirley 
with provoking calmness; while Mrs. Simms seated 
herself once more and cleared her throat ostentatiously. 

" Pray, Aunty, say it and have done," begged Dora 
in a low tone. 

"Yes, Deary; my own Miss Dora Kenning, I'll go 
on for you — my own child that I nursed and reared 
when my dear young lady died — died of the harshness 
and neglect of her brother and her father; proud they 
was, and they couldn't forgive the poor dear, because 
she made a low match — '* 

" Stop, stop — do you mean — ^is she? — >" 

Mr. Shirley could go no further; he trembled violently, 
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and turned so pale that the secretary hastened to bring 
him a restorative. There were no smiles on any face 
now, all was eager interest and breathless attention. 

"Tm atellin* of it in my own way, sir; an' you 
deserves to feel, Mr. Reginald Shirley. Miss Dora is 
your sister s child, and I can prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of any lawyer in the kingdom. 

The old man waved away the draught offered him. 

■'You mean to tell me that — ^that — Dora is my 
niece, my sister Ella's daughter? speak plainly and 
make no mistake." 

" I mean just to say that, and nothing more or less, 
and I can prove it too — " 

" You need not take the trouble, I am quite willing 
to believe you. Dora, will you have me for an uncle?" 
he asked, turning to the astonished girl and holding 
out his hand. 

She rose and went over beside his couch, and kneeling 
on a low stool she put her hand in his. 

"If it pleases you, sir; I am glad and thankful to 
find a relation at last. I shall be alone in the world 



no more." 



*'Nor, with God's help, shall you ever be again a 
homeless girl," said Mr. Shirley fervently. 

There were congratulations from everybody; Jenny 
and Jane Holt felt as glad as if some good-fortune had 
befallen themselves; but they all soon took their leave, 
fearful that the excitement would prove too much for 
Mr; Shirley. 

We have brought Dora so far on her life's journey; 
the remainder of her time was spent so happily that 
she attained the position of that people who had no 
history because they lived peaceably among themselves 
and with all the world. 

A word or two as to the future of those persons who 
acted their parts for a short space in this story may 
not be amiss. 
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Mr. Ward was forced to deliver up the deeds to the 
secretary Zundell; but at Dora's request no proceedings 
were taken against him on her account. The family 
are still livinor at Greenwold in the same narrow cir- 
cumstances in which we found them. 

Dora resides with her\incle in the home of her family, 
Shirley Park, Mrs. Simms being appointed honorary 
housekeeper. 

Miss Martha Train well is a frequent visitor; and 
Lotty Ward accompanied the lady to College House 
on her last visit. Dora had proposed to pay for her 
schooling, and the Wards were too poor to object. 

Jenny is living at the vicarage, and Tom is now 
curate to his father, and relieves him of all parish 
work. 

It is remarked by the gossips that the young lady 
of Shirley Park, and the curate, are often seen riding 
or walking together; and the propriety of the match 
is discussed. There is no doubt that when her uncle 
requires her services no longer Dora may dispose of 
herself to her friend's brother. Just now the party is 
a happy one, and it would be a pity to break it up. 

Mr. Shirley seems to have grown young again. We 
can see him now as we last saw him, sitting in the 
wide old-fashioned drawing-room of Shirley Park. 
The French windows are standing open, and as he 
talks with his old friend the vicar his eyes wander 
away to the croquet lawn, and rest upon the slim figure 
of Dora as she plays the game with her friends. They 
are Jenny Hawthorn, and Tom, the young curate; 
Jane Holt, now Mrs. Zundell; and her husband, Carl 
Zundell. No one would recognize in the refined and 
educated gentleman the ragged boy who took refuge 
that night in the wash-house. Another couple sit 
apart on a garden seat talking earnestly. Miss Martha 
Trainwell and the elder Zundell, Carl's father; he still 
acts as secretary, or rather friend, to the master of 
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Shirley Park. A stout figure with an enormous sun- 
bonnet is perambulating slowly among the flower-bor- 
ders, gathering choice blossoms for Dora's own room, 
and pausing now and again to watch the game. It is 
our old friend Mrs. Simms; she is spending the end of 
her days in peace, and just as she intended all along, 
she says. 

Prosperity, love, and a happy home have not spoilt 
Dora, nor blinded her to the needs of others. The poor 
of the village have cause to bless her, and they do bless 
her; for she has shown them how to brighten their 
lives by doing their daily work well, not alone for the 
praise of men, but as a duty to God. She gives her 
aid humbly as a worker — one who has practised what 
she teaches. Her sympathy with others is the outcome 
of her gratitude for a nappy home, after her long ex- 
perience as a girl without a home. 



THE END. 
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IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel, By G. Manvillb Fenn, author 
of « Off to the Wilds," " Middy and Ensign," « Hollowdale 
Grange," " Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 
boards, price 6s, 

"In the King's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
ceming the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel, Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. Mr. 
Fenn's juvenile books have achieved a wide reputation, and **In the 
King's Name" is one of the most lively and characteristic of his works. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hentt, Special Cor- 
respondent of the "Standard," author of "The March to 
Magdala," "The March to Coomassie," "The Young Buglers," 
" The Comet of Horse," " In Times of Peril," "Facing Death," 
&c Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, with elegant Design on side, 
bevelled boards, price 6s. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads with Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the great 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventurers pas? 
in the course of their voyages. 
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Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascot R Hope, author of 

"Spindle Stories,'' "The Old Tales of Chivahy," « Stories of 

Long Ago," &C. &c. With nearly 100 Illustrations, of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by Gobdok Bbowkb. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

A Series of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Bo« 
manoe, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who lore to 
hear of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Fit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Hbntt, author of "In Times of PerU," "The Young 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse,'' "Under Drake's Flag," &c With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown 

8to, cloth elegant, price bs, 

'* Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the story, though only a 
coUiery lad, is a chaiacter that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though ** shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by boys in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manyille 
Fenn, author of "In the King's Name," "Off to the Wilds," 
"The Vicar's Feople," &c. &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price 5*. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion bv an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract' and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scones of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. £7 Elizabeth J. Ltsaght, 
author of " Neaier and Dearer," " Over the Border," " Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c. With 6 full-page 
Illustrations in black and tint. Crown Svo, doth elegant, 
desigu on side, price 2s, (iU, 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, flAiowing 
by the narrative of the vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has 
**come down in the world," and of the brave endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, 
mutual confidence, alid hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl Without a Home. By Mra. R H. Read, author of 
" The Lawyer's Daughter," fte. &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, oloth elegant, Zs, 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and tne interrat of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 
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elegant) price 34. 6d. 

" For a vohune of neat storiee carefully told oommend lu to thiB^—Sco^rman. 
"Will doubtlen serve aa a sufficieut stimulant to the dubious hours of twilight, 
without depriTiug the hours of uight of their natural stimulant of sleep." — Tima. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GKEECE AND ROME. 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price Zs. 6d. 

"Written in a spirit of reverent sjmpathy and of well-sustained interest, trlijle it* 
absolute pxurity sltould secure it a place in every family." — Seftoolnuuttr 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Eaymond Pitman, author of 
" Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines of the 
Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and Loss," 
&c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3«. 60?. 

This Tale gives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we listen to the quiet 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, who sia*ove to " gamer sheaves 
for Christ. " The wide difference between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cunning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that *' godliness hath promise of the life 
that now is," as well as of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their '* labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Eaymond Pitman, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,** " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &c With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3«. 6ci?. 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
m Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of tiie story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natiiral shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labours there. 
Alfred Godfrey follows the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
on board — experiences which test and purify his character. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-doing, and shows how faithfiu 
effort is rewarded. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Ray- 
mond Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine," " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, doth neat, 3s. 6d. 

A StoTY of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina^s Mart3rrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, 3*. 6d. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by lier father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. B7 Chablbs Pkarce, author 
of "Frank the Fiaher-boy," "The Golden Island," 4c. 4c. 
With 4 full-page IlluBtrations prict«d in black and tint. 
Crown 8to, cloth elegant, price 23. Gd. 
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EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for ToutL With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2*. 8i 

The object in this work is to whet the appottte rather than to satiate Ihs 
mind of the readers— to creato within theqi a desire to know mora of tht 
strongs countries and peoples here mentioned. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DATS: 

Records of SufTering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece, doth elegant, 2t, 6cL 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on the lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences which have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bountif, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITT AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d, 

Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
i^p, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY; 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece, doth 
elegant, 2s, 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2^. 6d, 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and othei 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex* 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. Qd, 

The incidents in this volume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Hbnrt Findlatbr Bussey and T. 
Wilson Eeid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2«. Qd, 

** The idea of the book ia admirable, and its execution \» excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young i)eople, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its peruaaL The work is well done." — SeoUman, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, doth elegant, 2s, 6d. 

** A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attxactiTeness of. the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting cf the Series."— 
Abtrdeen Jowmal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 6</. 

" A eompilation from which a rariety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the pact history and present condition of the metropolis. "— Athmawn 
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FOUE LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By BosA MuLnOLLAHD, author of " Five Little Ftumers," " The 
Little Flower Seekers," "Pinic and BloaBom," &c With 
3 full-page niuatratioDs iu coloor*. Crown Bvo, clotli, wiUi 
oeat design on cover, price 2t. 
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OUK DOLLY: 

Her Words and Wa;a. By Mib. B. H. Bead. lUnstrated by 
many Woodcnta in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2*. 

A story for children, showing the growth and deToIopmeot of ohanuitOT 
in B. littlo ^1, and pleaaaatlj dcBcnbing; the surroundingH of the family 
anil a •eries of entei'taioing Hmall adventurei auitabls for Terj juveoik 
readora. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs. R H. Bbad, 
author of " Our Dolly," Silvermere," &c. &c. With many 
Woodcut Illnatrations in the test, and a Frontispiece printed 
in colours. Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 

"Fahy Fancy" ieaetory for jvivetiila roadem, recounting the siperiencm 
of a fairy who dwells amidst the children of a family, and obaerves not 
<m]f their conduct but the singular behaviour of " Toph," the raren, and 
other creatures asaociated nitb them. The tale ia designed to ^ow tfao 
influence of character even amon^ tittle children, and the narratiTe ia such 
u to awaken and susUiu ths interest of ttie younger readers. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BR 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towera," "Bessie 
Lang," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 

"Mrs. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adventures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wonderful people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; founded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of juvenile song and 
story. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. With 
3 Illustrations in colours. By Clara Mulholland. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of Mao^. By Greoson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight/' "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 2s, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the s^eds of wit and wisdom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 



1 4 Blackie <k Soris New PubliccUions. 




rMKV.yyA'AV.VAVA'A'AV: 



THE 
TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Grow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two IllustratioDS in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., doth extra, 1«. 6d, 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
£j5mstjeme Bjomson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8yo^ 192 pp., doth extra. Is, 6d, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annik S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," "Thankful Rest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8yo, 
192 pp., doth extra. Is, 6d. 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Happtman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Toung. With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., doth extra. Is, Bd. 

JEANNE D'ARO, THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Foolscap 8to, 
doth extra, Is, 6d, 



Blackie it: S<m's New Publications. 




THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By JnLiA GoDDARD. With Frontispiece in colow. Foap: 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price li. 

'*A itotT of KngUili Bcliool Ufa. It ia an ftttampt to te&ah A BDmewbHt hlfliu eodt 



THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 
With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., cloth extnt, 

* fkiQilj itOTj of gmtt pathoa. Tt doea not obtnutTslj diotata Itt Imboii, 
' ^HTH it within thfr heut." — Aberdten JquttioL 



JON OF ICELAND; 



'^'Jonof Tofilind'laft ■tDrd7» WflUsdDCHiod ymmg I« 
oalfiil teuber. It glTS childnn » clear idea of the chi 
lelandtmnd of the Rmpta md nuuilf ohanctei 0/ ite inhab 



STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Macfarland and Abbt Sagb. "With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. Bvo, 12B pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 
"Thsetorleaue told iaiachewbftbAt yooDg people haringteftd them vUldetiie 
(o atud/ the woTki of Bh&k«apeue in their orlglnAl farm.'* — TAe SeJwolnutnOt 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
iu colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

"Thla ii the hirtorj of the eon of ■ wealthy Hmmbni^ merohmit, who wielied to 
(bUow In (ha tUpi of Bohbuon Cnuon. Be lijiliid HeUgoluid and the Hutl MODn- 
talMr and wu put to the teat, and became oooTinced in the end that it It bettor to 
live (he life of a wnithy mervliant In a gnat mtj than (oendan hardahipb^vboic*.* 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price \8, 



"1 



'Nine >tori« are included, all for girls, encouraging them to try and do theii 
duty. Young senranta would find this book veiy interesting."— 7A« SchoAmigtreu. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

*' To the Sea in Skips records sereral noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the A Uantie. It also contains narratives of soocess- 
ftil reicace. This la a capital book for boys."— £cAoo{ Cfuardian, 



JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

" Ereiy boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderftil one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
laud, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides ' Jack's 
Victory' there are ten other stories about dogs in this rolume. These naxratiTes are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — The Schoolmistrett. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told by one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

** This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilftdness." — Aberdeen Journal. 



Slackie & Son's Zfew Fublicatiom. 



LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of & Flood on the Bhine. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth eitra, price 1». 

I mil u Qemgi 



D colour. Fcap. 8vo, 



PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A TbIb of Old Eusaia. With Frontispiei 
126 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

Thie is a legend wrought iato a story, reDdsring & fiction at Life in 
Ruada, something more tban a hundred years ago; a state of things which, 
as the author says, "is now impossible, and will soon beciome incredible. 
It is like a romance of Old Bagdad, in which the colouiing and the cbarao- 
t«n and nuuinera are Bussian instead of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of BusHian Life. With Frontispiece in colow. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

The storiea in the Tolume comprise: — The Life of Sosha, a poor boy who, 
by hia lore of knowledge and his industry, saved the life of his lord, and 
fluolly rose to wealth and gained his freedom,— Incidents of remarkable 

ersooal bravery in the Russian army,— An interesting story of bumble life 
Runia,— Astoryot Buesian mining life, — A bear-bunt in Russia, &o. &o. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Series of iDteresting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 

colonis. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 
The book contains stories — Of some of the earl^ printsn, — How Qaentiii 
Matayi the Antwerp smith became a great painter,^The rise and faU 
of Jean Ango the fisherman of Diepp^ — The early trials of Fritz Ktimer 
the tailor's aon, who could not learn his father's trade but who became 
commander-in-chief of the Brunswick forces, — Of Polidi paiiiiitisai, — Hie 
heroism of Caaabianoa tbe little Frenob midshipmao, ftc kc. 



JUackie li Son's New Pubticatiotu. 




THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A. Legendaij Stoiy. With Frontisptece in colonra. Mediom Sro, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

A legendary itoiy of " How a bin became obedient' The tale ii told 
tn K ■emi-magiol tone, and !■ Tsry iatei 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young. With Frontispiece in colonrs. Uedinm 
8ro, doth elsgant, price 6d. 

The book oontiuiie : Willy Montague'i Leason— The VMt of the Prinoe— 
The Conacrijit at Ljions — Uy Priead Jooques — Qoneaty and UwfuliieB — 
God'i Promuo. They ara all liTely little nuratiTes, eaoh with a wholearane 
monU. The; are well written and very attraoliTe. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And otiier Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant^ price Sd. 

Thfa book contaiis a eeriea of little atoriei of Eosliah life aod at the 
eiperienoe of youog people in this land. Tbej are all deagned to enfonw 
eoDHi importuit moral Is«sod, «uoh a« honesty, indiutry, kindDeaa, ko. ko. 

NICHOLINA; 

A Story about an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in colours. Uedium 
8vo, doth elegant, price 6d. 

ThEa ii a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peonliar interest and viridly 
luggeetiTe of the feeling which ii conveyed to the mind of the travelleT 
who wanders over ibeae Utitudes. The other atoriea in the volume are:— 
Frocen in; a Story of the Arctio (Xrale,— Idana and EerApplea; a Story 
at Iceland. 



Blachie & Son's EducationaJ Wfrrka. 



THE COMPREHENSIVE EEADERS. 




These Boots have been compiled by t, number of practical 
Teachera who hare conducted schoola of difTereut grades with 
marked snccesa for upwards of twenty years. Thej have 
worked in concert, and thus the experience of each one has 
been utilized for the benefit of the whole. 
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BlaeUe & San* 8 EducaMmud Works. 



READING FOR FOURTH STANDARD 

AND UPWAKDS. 

The British Biographical Reader. 

Sketchbs of Pbominent Men by Standard Authobs. With In- 
^xxluctory Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous authentic 
Portraits. Foolscap 8yo, 238 pp. Cloth, 2i. 

Poetical Reader. 

Selections from Standard Authobs. With an Introductory Chapter 
on English Prosody. (Adopted by the London School Board.) Fool- 
leap Svo, 224 pp. Cloth, Is, 6e^. 

The Shakespeare Reader. 

Being Extracts from the Plats of Shakespeare. With Intro- 
ductory Paragraphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. 160 pp. Cloth, 1«. 

The Newspaper Reader. 

Selections from Leadinq Journals of the Ninbtsenth Centurt 
ON Events of the Day. By H. P. Bussey and T. W. Reid. Fool- 
scap Svo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2t. 

London, Past and Present. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptiye of Andint and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. A Beading Book 
for Elementanr Schools. With numerous authentic Illustrations. 
Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2«. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Book I. With Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, by E. F. WiL- 
louohbt. Cloth, lOd. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of Geoffret Chaucer. The text collated with the seven oldest KSS., 
and a Life of the Author, Introductory Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete and Difficult W(Nrds. 
By E. F. WiLLOUGHBT, M.D. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

" By fkr the most satisfactory edition of this fragment of Chaucer's work for the 
use of schools yet issued. The text is carefully and freely annotated. . . . The work 
is one which we can heartily recommend." — AthenteuTn, 



SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Sketches and 
Explanatory Notes. Each 32 pp., price 2d. ; cloUi, 2d, 



Merchant or Venicb, Ac L III. IV., 

Shakespeare. 
Essays (selected), - - Lord Bacon. 
L' Allegro and II Penseroso, Milton. 
The Deserted Villaqe, - Goldsmith. 
The Traveller, - - Qoldsmith. 
Cotter's Saturday Night, &c., Bum& 
Prophecy of Dante, Can. I. II., Byron. 
The Prisoner or Chillon, - Byron. 
Fire Worshippers, Parts 1. II., Moore. 



The Ancient Mariner, - Coleridge. 
The Lady of the Lake, Canto I., Soott. 
Marmion, Canto VI., - - - Soott. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, C. I., Scott 
The Village, ... -Crabbe. 
The Pleasures or Hope, Pt. I. ,Campbell. 
The Queen's Wake, ... Hogg. 
The Armada, iio., - - Macaulay. 
Essay on Bunyan, - - Maoanlay. 
EyANQELnfE(64 pp., 8«I. ;cL4d.)IjongfiBUo« 



Bladde £ Son's Educational fVorka. 



COMPANION SERIES TO THE "COMPREHENSIVE." 

THE GRADED READERS 

Edited BT MAURICE PATERSOX ba etc 




ciallf Bdapted to sut tbe n 

lUmtraled tn a hijHy 

Prlmsr I Si pp pspar \\d dL I 

Primer II. —4g pp.. „ M. „ ! 

Primtr Oomplets SO pp.. „ ' 

Reader I. —ti pp. , dath boiirdi, t 
Rgadarll. — 128 pp., ., i 



The Graded Series 
of Reading Books 

t glTIDg 
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improvements in the 

, method of Teichmg 

^^ EeadiDg which have 

times been 

suggested and approved 

and other 

coontnaa, and ib spe 

and artuAte manner 
leaderlV !S9 pp. ol. boudi, Ij. Bd 
leader V. — 3M pp., „ It 

leader VI. — /n iVf^nzliOTL 
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HISTORICAL READERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

By Geobob Oirlino. Head Master of Aldenham Street Board School, London ; 

Author of History of England. With a series of interesting 

historical Ulustrations of great educational ralue. 

No. I. for Standard III. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, in simple langaage ; chrono- 
logically arranged from Earliest Times to the end of tne Plantagenet 
Period. 160 pp., cloth boards, 1«. 

No. II. for Standard IV. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Beginning of the Tador Period to 
Latest Times. 192 pp., cloth boards. Is. Zd, 

By these Readers scholars obtain a eomjdete otUline o/BngVuk History in fiten- 
dards III. and IF. The more advanced books named below provide a moro com- 
plete course of sttuiy. 

No. III. for Standard V. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND, Part L, from 
Early Times to the end of the Tudor Period. 244 pp. , cloth boards, Is, 6d. 

No. IV. for Standard VI. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part H., from 
James I. to the Present Time. 222 pp., cloth boards, 1«. 6d, 

Nos. III. and IV. complete in one Tolome. 454 pp., doth, red edges, 2s. Qd. 



ADVANCED HISTORICAL READER. 

Fob Standards IV., V., and VL 

Conaiating chiefly of choice extracts from Macaulay, Fronde, Scott, Bobertson, 

Carlyle, Clarendon, and others. 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Part I.— From the Earliest Times to the Death of Richard IH. 224 pp., 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

Part II. — From the Accession of Hemy VII. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
224 pp., cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

"The selection has been made with a Judicions hand. The printing is beautifal 
and clear, the illiutrations are appropriate, and the general appearance of the book 
is in every way excellent." — Schoolmatter. 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. 444 pp., cloth, red edges, 2s. 6ti. 

" A better manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not 
be wished; it is an excellent basis for the more advanced and sdentifio study of 
history." — The Scotsman. 



BlacJde & SorCs EduccUimal Works. 25 

GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

B7 W. G. Baker, Associate of King's College, London ; Lecturer at Cheltenham 
Training College ; Author of Geographical Readers for Code 1880. 

Fully Illustrated by Maps and Diagrama 

Standard I. 

To explain a Plan of the School and Playground. The foar Cardinal 
Points. The meaning and use of a Map. With Map printed in ooloui'S. 
48 pp., cloth limp, ^. Specially prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard II. 

The Size and Shape of the World. Geographical Terms simply ex- 
plained and illustrated by reference to the Map of England. Physical 
Geography of hills and rivers. 80 pp., cloth boards, Td, Specially 
prepared for Code 1882. 

Standard III. 

Physical and Political Geography of England. 

Part II. of the Edition for Code 1880 Ib suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 128 pp., cloth boards, 10<2. 

Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, British North 
America, and Australasia, with Imowledge of their productions. 

Part III. of the Edition for Code 1880 ib suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 160 pp., cloth boards. Is, 

Standard V. 

Geography of Europe, Physical and Political. Latitude and Longitude. 
Day and Night. The Seasons. 

Part IV. of the Edition for Code 1880 oontaina Eoropx, Physical and 
Political. 208 pp., cloth, U. Sd. 

%* An addition comprising Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 
Seasons, &c., in preparation^ and will be itsvud separaXdy, and thus complete 
the adaptation of the book to Code 1882. 

Standard VI. 

Asia, Africa, America, and especially the British Colonies. Inter- 
change of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 
Specially prepared for Code 1882. 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currents and Tides. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary System. The Phases of the Moon. In, preparation. 

*•* New Edition of Standards III., IV., and V., uniform with the other Standards 

for Code 1882, will be published shortly. 



ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 

CoMPRisiNa NiNB Maps Printed in Coloubs, . - . . price Zd, 



28 Blackie A Son's Educatumai Works. 

Sanctioned by the CommiUee cf ComomA <m EducoUion, 

POYNTER'S 

South Kensington Drawing Book 

This new sen'M of Drawing-Books has been issned nnder the direct saperintendenoe 
of E. J. PoTNTER, R.A., who has selected the examples for the most part frmn 
objects in the South Kensington Moseom. The original Drawings have been 
made nnder Mr. Poyntex's supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
SchooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

Sack Book has Fine Cartridge Paper to dratc on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leaves, and Flowers. Four Books, 
6cl. each. 

Freehand, First Qrade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and PerapectiTe) 
Six Books, 6d. each. 

Freehand, Second Qrade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, dec). Four 
Books, 1<. each. 

TBB SAME SUBJECTS ON CARDS, 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
First Qrade Freehand Cards, Six „ ,, 1«. Od. „ 



Second Qrade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ 1<. 6cl. 



»» 



" The choice of subjects is admirable ; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite vai'iety of curves that may be found in gla^work. 
porcelain, shells, ecroll-work, musical instruments, &c., is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter's models." — PaU Mall Gazette. 

" Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet published."— 
The Academy, 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Eadi Book hcu line Cartridge Paper to draw ori. 

Book I. — Michael Akoblo's " David " — Feature8(Eye, Nose, etc.)* Price Sixpence. 
Books II. and III.— Hands and Feet. In prtparcUion, 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the Soutb 
Kensington Museum. They are executed in /cu-simile of charcoal drawings. 

In active preparation. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. Gartlidoe, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington. Four Books. 

Book li } ^^ ^^' ^"^^ Examination of the Department 
Book III.— Accidental Vanishinq Points. 

Book IV.— HlOHXB PXBSPECTIVa. 



BlackU & Son^s Educational Works, 
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Adopted by the London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other School Boards, 
and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 

Vere FOSTER'S Writing Copy-Books. 

These Copy-Books giro a more faithftil imitation of natural writing than any other 
series extant, and the system combines the greatest possible degree of lability 
with rapidity of execution, each word being written continuously from end to 
end with the sole exception of the letter x. Large hand is excluded as being 
unfit for small fingers. 

Superior Edition, 2d. each number. Popular Edition, Id. each number. 

Contents of the Numbers. 



L Strokes, Easy Letters, Short 
Words. 

1|. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

S. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

2^. WordsofFour, Five.orSix Letters. 

8. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 

8^. Sentences of Short Words. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of 

Short Words. 

4|. Select Quotations from Shake- 
speare. 

5, 6. Sentences.— Maxims, Morals, and 

Precepts. 

6^. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sizes. 
6^. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes. 
7. Sentences and Christian Names. 



8. Sentences.— One line on each Page. 

9. Sentences. — Two Lines on each Page. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11. Exercise Book.— Wide Ruling, with 

Margin. 

11^. Home Exercise Book. — Same as 
No. 11, but octaro size. Price Id, 

12. Exercise Book.— Ruled in Squares. 

12^. Home Exercise Book. — Same Rul- 
ing as No 12, but 8 vo size. Price Id, 

18. Exercise Book. — Ruled for Book- 
keeping. 

14. Essay Book.— Ruled for Composition, 

15. Exercise Book for Beginners, 

Ruled for Small Text. 

X. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter. 
Keeping the Booics dean. Price Id. 



" More progress is made by Vere Foster's than by any other method which has 
come under my notice." — ilfr. M*CaJUwn^ H.M. Inspector, 

** I know no series by means of which children can be so quickly taught to write 
with freedom and legibility." — Mr. NeweU, H.M, Inspector, 

PALMERSTON EDITION. 

Vere Foster's Writing Eook& 

Adapted to the Recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. Printed from 
the original copperplates. 

These books have been designed by Mr. Vers Foster, to carry out the principles of 
clear and legible tiandwriting, as laid down by the late Lord Palmerston for Civil 
Service and Diplomatic Correspondence, and also to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for the Education Department in Ireland. 

II Nos. Price 3d. each Number. 
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THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Containing 
all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many 
Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more im- 
portant Technical and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvis, 
LL.D. Above Eight Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
sloth, 25«.; half-morocco, 32«. 

" Worthy of its title, and deierviDg of eyery oonfidenoe as a atandard book of 
rafbrenoa on etymology and orthography of the Engliah language. " — Obaervtr, 

THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Etthological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory^ in which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Boot or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ogilvie, ll.d. About Three 
Hundred Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, Koxburgh, 7«. 60?.; half- 
calf, 10^. 60?. 

" This is the best etymological dictionary we have at all within moderate coin- 
paas. " — S_pecUUor, 

DR. OGILVIE'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words 
not now used, and Shakespearian words; also. Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. 
By John Ogilvie, ll.d. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
price 2s. 60?.; half-roan, 3«. 6d. 

" We know no dictionary so suited for school use as this; it supplies a want which 
teachers have long felt." — British Quarterly Review, 

"The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time sound discre 
tion in tracing the origin of words." — Athenotum. 



LIST OF BOOKS FOB the YOUNG Pubushkd bt 
BLACKIE & SON. 



Books at 7b. 6d. 

THE DNIVERSB; or, Thk Infibitkli Qreat and Isfibitki,! 

LiTTLI!. B; F. A. PODCHBT, M.D, 

Books at 6a. 

IN THE KING'S NAME. By G. MahtiUB Fenb. 
nNDER DRAKE'S FLAO. By G. A. Hkkti. 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER.COLOR, with Platoi. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOK by variouji Artists, with PlHtaa. 

Books at 5a 

BTORIES OF OLD RENOWN. By AscOT R. Hops, nluatrated 

by Gordon Brownb. 
FACINO DEATH ; a Tale of the Coal Hinea. By O. A. Hkhtt. 
NAT THE NATURALIST. By Q. MiHVlLLB Fbnm, 

Books at 3s. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER, By Mrs. Ltbaqht. 

DORA : a Qirl without a Home. By Mia. R. H. Read. 

GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mrs. K R. PrruiK. 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By Mrs. E. E. PmCiS. 

LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. E. K. Pmiis. 

MY GOVERNESS LIFE. By Mrs. E. R. PmUH. 

UNRAVELLED SKJllNS. By GrbosON Gow. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

Books at 2s. 
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Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa MuLHOLLuro. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OP MRS. WISHING-TO-BB. By Alice Cobkran. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Gbeoson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Gbeosow 
Gow. 

THE HAPPY LAD. By BjSbnstjebnb BjSbnbon. 

INTO THE HAVEN. By Aiwib S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Hafftuan. 

PATRIOT MARTYR: the life and Times of Jeanne d'Ait). 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarlaio) and 
Abbt Saqe. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sca^ 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OP FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid, 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 
LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 
THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 
NICHOLINA: A Story about an Iceberg. 



